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NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LOND DON.— 
FACULTY OOAINGE nt TOLSDAY. October i; when 
0 on 's 
ad REASY, ES M., Will déliver an Introductory Lecture at 
3 o'clock precisely. 


CLASSES. 











A.M. 

or Signor 
Prof. Heimann, Ph.D. 

Prof. Potter, A.M. 


Hodgkinson. 


Hoppus, Ph.D. 
aley, 


A.M, LL.D, 
Newman, Malden, De Morgan, 


Residence 0, ce tudents,—Several of the Professors receive Students 
to reside with them, and in the Office of the “ there is kept a 
regi parties who receive boarders into r families. The 
Trister will affurd information as to terms and other particulars. 

Andrew Scholarships.—T wo Andrew Scholarships, one of _— and 
one of will be awarded in October, 1856, and the é in 
October, 1857, to proficients in Latin, Greek, Mathematics, ‘spd 
Natural Philosophy. Bow paren “must. have doy during the 


1 yea: the College or 
Pupilsin the Sch ool. 
Goldsmid Prize for Hebrew, 251. 
essed ses and further particulars may be obtained at the 
Office of the College; also Special Prospectuses, showing 
Courses of Instruction in the College in the subjects of the First 
and Second Examinations for the East India Company’s Civil 


Service. 
2 MASSON, A.M. Dean of the Faculty. 
HAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
a 1886.” 


e Session of the Faculty of Medicine will commence on 
W fetnestan, the ist of October. 
The Junior School will open on Tuesday, the 28rd of September. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
JUNIOR SCHOOL, under the Government of the Council 
of the College. 
Head Master—THOMAS HEWITT KEY, A.M. 
The SCHOOL will RE- OPEN on Tuesday, September 23, for 
NEW PUPILS. All the boys must appear in their places with- 
opuemiar. the 24th, ata Nance nag Nine o’clock. 
he session is divided into three from the 23rd of 
September to Christmas, from Christmas to Easter, and from 
vibe. J V4 sete Sagaet h il is 182%, of whi 7 i peld 
¢ yearly payment er ong yu is 182, of whic is 
in sdvanoe th vech TRS bg La of attendance a: 
Quarter- pest, Nine to a Three orclock. 
shegnooee + Wednesdays Saturdays are devoted pte. 


win 

the Drawing, taught are Reading, Mtg the Bagiish, Salt 

Greek, French and German Languages. ent and gli Hist 

(both Physical and Political), Arithmetic and 

Look-keeping, the Elements of Ea Hatarel Philogo; 

and Chemistry, Social Econ- uy, ‘art Music, Singing, 
ye bs upil may omit 


Gymnastics, Fencing, and Dr : «ing, may om: 
ais whole attention to the other 








or Greek ana Latin, and dev . 
branches of education. There is a general examination of the 
pupils s at the end of the sessior and the prizes are then given. 
he end of each of the f —_‘ two terms there are short éxami- 

oauen which are — intc ..count in the general examination. 
No absence by a boy from any one of the examirations of, his 
classes is Lae go ported except for reasons submitted to and approved 
by the Head Masi 

The discipline - the School is maintained without corporal 
punishmeate A monthly r port of the conduct of each pupil is 


sent to his parent or guardir 
Further pertoniars ma: obtained at the office of the College. 
CHAS. © ATKINSON, Secretary $0 the Council: 
The College Pee in t - classes of the Faculty of Medicine 
vill commence.on Waieestay, October 1; those of the Faculty of 
Arts on Tuesday, October 14 
August, 1856, 


HARING-CROSS HOSPITAL, West Strand. 
—The COM MITTEE, in SOLICITING with EARNEST. 
SE ASSISTANCE of, the BENEVOLENT, te 
that this Hospital annually relieves upwards of 15, eee and 
disabled poor, and nearly 3,009 cases of accident ; and’ that it is 
almost entiee's y dependent upon voluntary subscriptions and the 
Jegacies of dec: efactors. A visit to the wards will evince 
how important and valuable is that assistance, and how great are 
the blessings which the benevolent by its poems “pe confer upon 
their less fortunate fellow-beings. mo Whapigally 
received by the Secretary at the Hospital ; wy Roers. ae: 
monds, Messrs. —y. tts, and Messrs. Hoares, “and through all the 
principal Bankers 





JOHN ROBERTSON, Hon Sec. 


RUNDEL SOCIETY.—CRYSTAL 
PALACE.—Now Exhibiting, in the Aisle of the Central 
Transept, odienin fe Italian Court, 
Mr.. W. 0. Ui ck iS TRACINGS from the original Fres- 
oes by Gor to. 


Also, an entire Pars of the "FAC: SIMILES of ANCIENT IVORY 
CARVINGS, published 
Priced d Catalogues 





ed by the Society. 
the Fac-similes, and ‘ Descriptive Notices’ 
of the Collections, with a Prospectus annexed, may be 
Shtained tn in ‘News Koom, Crystal Palace. 

Offiee of the Arundel Society, JOHN NORTON, 
24, Old Bon4d-strect. Secretary. 


a*, -UNION OF GLASGOW. 
esr" OF PRIZE PAINTINGS. 


ISSION FREE. 
The Exhibition ora gs and other Works of Art purchased 
for distribution amongst the Maspbers R, this Society, for the 
Warns G01 Is NOW OPEN the GALLERY of the OLD 


LOUR S0CIE Bas ‘all 
x* WILD CLOSE on dt taal a 
ETROPOLITAN SCHOOL of SCIENCE 
APPLIED to MINING and the ARTS. 
Director—Sir Roderick Impey Murchison, D.C... M.A. F.R.S,, &c, 
During the Session mgt a which will commence on the Ist of 
Octo! tober.” the following COURSES of LECTURES and PRAC- 
TI ‘> DEMONSTRATIONS will be given :— 
1. Ch 5 A. W. Hofmann, LL.D. F.R.S. +9 &e. 
2. By John Percy. M.D. F. 
4 Natural Listory. By T. H. Husley, F.R.S. 
5. 
6. 
7. 








aining. " By Wariagten W. Smyth, M.A. 
Ge A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S 
7 poled Med Mechaates By Robert Winlis, M.A. F.R.S. 
G. Stokes, M.A. F 
Instruction be pene Drawing, = a Binns. 
The fee for Matriculated Students (exclusive of the laborat 


gt SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
REMOVED to 32, ted wit te Ho protien City. 
a 


for the nl erm of ae ils attending t he ne Public fe Schools. 
i Tistmas Se will 

COMMENCE on TUESDAY, SE —Prospectuses may 

obtained on application 2 Phe paeen 2x - 


ANTED, in a School of high standing, and 
in a pleasant situati the Rhine, 

MASTER to TEACH ENGLISH, the Classic “Sion 
His r the first yea: 


jary ers 
allowed’ for travelli exeenees Applications ind’ ‘lata als 
0 be directed to 4. Wy at Mr. Lee’s, 410, West Strand, id, London. 


| eee” T DE BRIQUES, near Boulo, 


first Lc omgery on the Paris Railway).—M. DIREY 

B.A. University of France, reocives VIMITED NUMBER of 
ENGLISH PU ILS, whom he personally instructs in the French 
Language, Literature, and History. The tone and habits of the 
house are those of _ soa family, tes for Military, 
mere, and a vil Dare a 4-4 exa- 
nation. capectunea, ) LGERNON Fouao, Esq., 
Collegiate School, Camberwell, —— oo 








me-sur- Mer, 








is 304. for two years, in one payment, or two annual wie 


of 201. 
°"Pupils are received in the Lay ye Callens. vot eniaey (the labo- 
ratory of the School), unde: of ofmann, ata 
fee of 10]. for the term of three — “The same fee is charged 
in the Metallurgical Laboratory, under the direction of Dr. mercy. 
Tickets to separate Nye of lectures are issued at 2l., 31 and 4l. 
cers in the Queen’s or the East India Company’s Ser- 
vices, Acting ay Agents, and Managers, may obtain tickets at 
a the usual charges. 
Schoolmasters, Pupil-Teachers, and others engaged 
m.. oo, are admitted to the lectures at reduced fees. 
H.R.H, the Prince of wales hes granted two Exhibitions, and 
— have also been esta’ 
Fora vgn and inf Semrastei apply at the Museum of Prac- 
tical Geology, Jermyn-street, or. 
RENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


T. MARY'S HALL, Nos. 5 and 6, St. Mary 


road, Canonbury, Islington. —English and French Tastivction 
for Ladies, on the principles of oes 's College.—This Institution 
will re-open Thursday, the 18th of September (D.V.)—The re-open- 
ing Lecture will be delivered at Seven o'clock in the Evening, * On 
the Cautions nequseee te the pursuit and use of Knowledge,’ b 
e Rev. am, M.A. F.R.S., Rector of St. Mary-le-Strand, 
&e. Author of a Spelling can Reading Book on ew r Be rae Pranpes: &e. 
Admission to the Lecture free upon presenting 
tuses, with every information, may be obtained at the Coll 
SN NORTHCROFT, Prin pel 


ADIES’ COLLEGE, 47, Bedford-square.— 


The MICHAELMAS TERM will oa on MONDAY, 
the 13th of October, under the following Professors :— 


Rev. hee Rotqes, M.A., St. John’s College, Oxford—Biblical Lite- 
ratu 











¥. £- ‘Beniett, Es a ~ gated 
Richard Gull. beq .—Readin Aloud. 
John Drew, Ph.D. F.R.A.8.—Arithmetic, Mathematics, Natu- 


CHOLASTIC,—For IMMEDIATE TRANS- 
FER, a BOARDING and DAX AGE BOBDOL for Xvins Gentle- 


men in the vi vicinity of the Crystal .—For epee lars apply, 
by letter, to A., Mr, Martin’s, 18, Acton-street, c 


PROFESSOR ARRIVABENE, Lecturer on 
Literature at London University College. GIVES 
PRIVATE LESSONS a ITALIAN, qualifying his Pupils by : 
d i ok & the a = and 
—a ee Prof. A. atten ne Loy ey tH . 
un ranslations, an ngag 
Lectures.—Address 4, St.’Michael's place, gpenacments: 3 r Pub 


E GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 34, 
Soho-square.— Mrs. WAGHORN, who has resided. many 
years abroade respectfully invites the attention of the Nobility. 
Gentry, and Princi als of Schools to her ister of English and 
Foreign GUVERN £' nye TEACHERS, sat Feta 8, TU- 
TO and PROFESSORS. School Pro an 
Papils introduced in England, Frases, 6nd Gon Germany. No charge 
cipals. 


SLE of WIGHT.—A Literary Goutleman, Te- 
sident four mice from Ryde, a Layman, connected, send 
of great experience in pe RECEIVES FIVE PUPL ILS, from 
erms, 80 to 100 Guineas, Praga k rag he ge 


equalled salubrity gentlemanly h and an 
amount of individual attention mot attainable in larger establish- 
ments.—Address X., Post-office, Ryde, Isle of Wight. 


VELLING or RESIDENT MEDICAL 
ATTENDANT.—A ee. gh has been much on the 
Continent (one winter in ay Y th an English Nobleman), 
wishes fora KE-ENG GEMEN ile is in his 35th year, highly 
educated, speaks French fiuently, and can give unexceptionable 
Teferences we character, ability and experience,—Address Zeta, 

















ral Philos: 
James Heath ae A, Ring '3 Coll. London—Ancient History. 
A. Hei mann, Ph.D D. }. Pro Prof. in University Coll: London—German 
uage an 
R. D, Mob: n, M.A. Ceo English Language and Literature. 
J. Hullah, Esq.— Vocal Music. 
ones, Esq.—Natvral History 





ELGIAN FREE-TRADE CONGRESS. for 

INTERNATIONAL CUSTOMS’ gh —maesne 
Fa ie t Serecaied aha arias ation Bfforded. ¢ 
pation to ie London Offices of the Co: diel 
9, NEW PALACE-YARD, WEST MINSTER. 





T. B uct ‘Jon is 
Gottfried Kinkel, F .D., formerly Prof, in the U 
m—Fine Art, Geography. 
wt. Adolphe agon.“Prewch Language anes Literature. 

nm Sanfor Lincoln’s Inn— Modern History. 

Biguor Valletta Italian anedeas aud Literature, 

The subjects of the Lectures are arranged so as - form a conse- 
cutive course of study, éxtending ever four yea: Pupils who 
adopt the course of f study rt Fecommen ied by the Council oft the Col- 
is are called “ an d m payment of 
BH sheen ee per year, or Boren evinens per Term, Entrance 

ee, One Guinea. 

Pupils are admitted to single Classes on payment of a Guinea 
and a Half per Term for those Classes which meet twice in the 
week, and One Guinea for those which meet once. 

The SCHOOL will re-open on THURSDAY, October the 2nd. 


Particulars may be had on application os oc e. 
ie ns J. MARTI NEAUS 


ity of 








mR I Hon. Sec. 


a MIDDLE —— ag PECKHAM, 
SURREY, is adapted for Firstdlase MERCANTILE IN- 
STRUCTION, and supported by leadiug firms in London and the 
Provinces. Every pupil is, as far as possible, well grounded in 
English, made to write a hand fit for business, and taught to be 
quick xk at Accounts. Further study is also liberally provided for. 
Youths are specially trained for the requirements of the Civil 
ane or to pass the Examinations proposed by the Society of 


w Boarders are received, and several hours’ a week extra 
instruction afforded them The terms are moderate, including all 
those charges which often make the real very different from the 
ap acer cost of education. 

ae ibuses nae ¢ different o qeats of the iy pope the door A: she 
Middle ool frequent interv ‘rospectuses may a 
from the Principal, J. YEATS, F.R.G. 5. 


DUCATIONAL INSTITUTE for the SONS 

of GENTLEMEN, 25, Somerset-street, Portman-square, 

under influential Patronage, and conducted by Professors of 

Ability and Experience. The Term begins Sept. 15,—For Pro- 

8 ae apply to the Director toll ss Institute’; or at Booth’s 
Jibrary lytechnic, Regent-sti 





RIENTAL and BIBLICAL LANGUAGES. 
—The Bog 5 G. SAD gives INSTRUCTION in Hindus- 
tani, Sanscrit, ising ry engali, as also in ary, re the 
Rudiments of Arabic pHa ~ | att hie Class- li. 
street 5 or at Private ae a Scholastic Establishments in 
London and vicinity, SF or tercos, testimn monials, &c. address 1, 8t. 
John’s Grove, Croydon, or as above. 


ERMAN, ITALIAN, FRENCH CLASSES 





(select and: im arate) r Ladies ana Gentlemen—number limit- 
ed—and d PRLY E LESSONS. Pupils may study TWO. LAN- 
GUAGES, in theosend Lesson, or siecnapety. v hout any HDUsE, 


to their terms, at their or at Dr, ALTSCH 
9, OLD BON D-STREET, PICCADILLY. 


D*®« ALTSCHUL'S LECTURES and READ- 
ey i "* 63g nations DRAMATIC cod Lite: 
Bane READI Ni 


combined bay 
GS, are delivered b Altechul, M er 

Exam, iT; Coll. Precept.. Prof. of theca AN, FR NO iy 

ITAL AN Languages and Elocution.—9, Old Bond-st., Piceadilly. 


DITOR or SUB-EDITOR.—An e 
pF ott ten my now on p first-class London Weekly Paper, eo 

at liberty in'a few days. Is practically conversant. with thi 
dea of Newspaper Management.— DELTA, 15, Maze-pond, gouthe 


O NEWSPAPER PROP RS.—An 
experienced ath py mbes WRIT and REPORTER 

is desirous of obtaini rmanent EN’ ‘AGEM NT, Satis- 
soery testimonials ; nde neces can be given.— Adi Dexta, 
wrence-street, Su d 


UL’S own HOUSE 





xperienced 





waieller: 15, Burlington cad 
ished’ in 1832, continues T 
FOREIGN WORK as s00n as publish 








W és ESTBOURNE COLLEGE, BayswatTer- 
OAD,—A SCHOOL for the SONS of GENTLEMEN, 
under on Parone of the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Bishops of London, Winchester, and Lincoln, 
Principal and Head Master—The Rev. C. MACKENZIE, A.M. 
MICHAELMAS TERM will COMMENCE 18th SEPTEMBER. 
The Head Miter = aut several of the Assistant Masters are 
ready to receive Boarde: 


Prospectuses and every information forwarded on application. 





ACKENZIE, A.M., Principal, 








USICAL LIBRARY.—Subi 
Uaiverens mt Cireuloting Musical Libyy 
Annum, Sub: ally, presen ted 
of Music." Unrivall alled for the variety ag 
tents.”—Daily News. “In gompletes 
—— Times Wt, desire 
ishment such as this.”. “Obagreer. 
G. ScHEURMANN & Co.s Foportery 
lishers, 86, New ty &- 
*x% The Cal Tranged‘and 
most desirable for et aa Tover o: of music, 


88 it sr 
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TOR. —A Gentleman is required immediately, 

take charge of a FEW PRIVATE PUPILS under & 

Pringy al. An energetic, well-educated young man who has been 
some thn me on the Continent preferred. Experience in teaching 
of secondary importance. Salary 40. a year, with board an 
som ing.—Address A. D. F., at Mr. Clifford's, News Agent, Green- 


‘August 28th, 1856. 


E REPORT of the EDINBURGH IN- 
STITUTION for the EDUCATION of YOUNG LADIES, 
1, Park-place—Explanatory of its Plans, and Embodying the 
Principles of a sound Educational System for Females of the 
Upper Ranks, with Abstract of Keports by the Masters, &c.—-is 
now ready, and may be had fren the principal Boskseliere. ot will 
8 ry a’ 
be sent free on application oe “s ome are a te, 
1, Park-place, July 25, 1856. 


YDROPATHY.—MOOR-PARK, near Farn- 

m, Surrey, three miles from the Camp at ‘Aldershot, and 

formerly the residence of Sir W a Temple and Dean Swift. 

Physician, E. W. LANE, A .D. Edin. Dr. Lane may be 

CONSULTED in London, at a Conduit-street, Regent-street, 
every TUESDAY, between half-past 12 and 2. 2. 


N ORIGINAL PICTURE by MorELAND 

for ale: very cheap. Subject * Landscape with Figures.’ 
‘o be seen at Tuompson’s, Photographer, &c., 7, Trinity-row, 
Upper. street, tio 














ESIGN FOR FRIENDLY SOCIETY 
CERTIFICATE, 
ANCIENT ORDER OF FORESTERS. 

The Executive Council of the above Order are desirous of re- 
ceiving DESIGNS for a MEMBER’S CERTIFICATE, illustra- 
tive of the objects of the Order—Unity, Benevolence, and Concord 
—its universality, and those characteristics appertaining to a 
Friendly Society. Size not to exceed 14inches in depth by 10 in. 
in width. To the Artist whose Design may be accepted as the 
best and most suitable for the purpose, a Premium of 20/. will pe 
awarded ; and 5l. for the second Design,—both of which will 
considered as the property of the Order. Unsuccessful Teslens 

to be promptly returned to the senders. The accepted Design 
will be engraved on steel in the first style of Art; and the Council 
therefore expect the Design to be in such a state of finish as to be 
fit to put immediately into the hands of the Engraver. The 
Council do not pledge themselves to any particular Engraver 
being engaged to execute the work. Designs are to be forwarded 

to Mr. Butterwick, Council Charakers ofthe A, O. F., 5, Redcliffe- 
pots Bristol, on or before November 6, 1856; and each Design 
must bear a-distinguishing motto or sign, accompanied with a 
letter, containing the Name and Address of the Designer, with 
the corresponding motto orsign on the outside of the cover. 

Further particulars, if necessary, can be procured from the 
above address; or personally in London from Mr, Benjamin 
Forster, St. John’s Gate. Clerkenwell. 

Council Chambers, 5, Redcliffe Parade, 

Bristol, August 25, 1856. 








ECONNOITERING TELESCOPES.—These 


eee oes Instruments, measuring, when closed, 33 in., and 
wid show the moons of Jupiter, price 








208.3 sent Nnronats the post 
The same Instrument, = ag ot additional Eye-piece, Sun-glass, 
and Clip-stand, packed ina case, price 3/.; by post, 32. 28. 
To be had of the Maker, Joun Davis, Optician, DERBY. 
ICROSCOPES.—J. AMADIO’S BOTANT- 
CAL MICROSCOPES, packed in mahogany case, with 
three powers, condenser, pincers, and two slides. Will show the 
avimalcule in water. Price 188. 6d.—Address Josepu AMADIO, 
7, Throgmorton-street.—A large assortment of Achromatic Micro- 
scopes. 





OINS, MEDALS, GEMS, &c. — Ms. CURT, 

of Lo od on, Antiquary, “estab lished since 1838, begs toinform 

his Patrons that’ he will RETURN TO TOWN f from Italy about 

the middle of August with numerous acquisitions connected with 
the Fine Arts as usual.—15, Lisle-street, Leicester-square. 


lO BOOKSELLERS and PUBLISHERS.— 

WANTED, by a Young Man, aged Twenty-one,a SITUATION 
as BOOKSELLER’S ASSISTAN T, who perfectly understands his 
business in all its branches, including Book-keeping, &c., can have 
eight years’ good character from his last aeare, in a wholesale 
house. Country preferred.—Address W. R., 147, Strand. 








© BOOK BUYERS. —Just published, W. 
MILLER’S CATALOGUE, mtaining a Miscellaneous 
Selection of BOOKS, including 500 vole. from the Library of the 
late Sir John St. Aubyn, Knt., of Lime-grove, Putney. Gratis, and 
post-free, 3, Upper East Smithfield, London. 


(j2ORGE HERBERT, BOOKSELLER, 117, 
GRAFTON-STREET, DUBLIN, undertakes to send all Books 
per} Post ¢ on receipt of the PUBLISHED Price. 








UTHORS AND PUBLISHERS requiring 
ILLUSTRATIONS for ours WORKS.—C. C, PRO- 
VART &CO., ARTISTS and ENGRAVERS on WOOD, &c., 50, 
RATHBONE: PLACE, Oxford- eg undertake the Illustration 
of Works for Publication, executed in the highest style of Art, on 
the lowest possible terms. They also superintend Works through 
the Press, and the disposal of Manuscripts, or appoint a Publisher 
whose connexion is best suited for the circulation and sale of any 
particular class of work, by which means the Author is saved 
much trouble and annoyance. 


FYREE TRADE in all BOOKS, MUSIC, &c. 
for CASH.—2d. Discount in the 1s. off all Books, Magazines, 
Periodicals, Quarterly Reviews, Almanacks, Pocket-books, Diaries, 

aps, Prints, &c. The rate of Postage is 2d. for each i Ib. 4d. 
Discount in the 1s. off all New Music, post free. Exporters and 
private buyers of the above articles are respectfully informed that 
detailed Prospectuses will be sent, post free, to all applicants.— 
8. & T. GILBERT, 4, Copthall- puildings, back of the Bank of 
England, London. (Copy the address) 


(THE AQUARIUM.—Living Marine and Fresh- 
Water ANIMALS and PLANTS, in large variety and in 
high Perfection, Sea Water and all requisite Apparatus. Fifty 
of Sanders & Woolcott’s celebrated Tanks in operation. 

A Priced and Detailed List on application. 

*x* “ Mr. Lloyd is constantly supplied with marine animal. 

— = Kent, Dorset, South Devon, North Devon, and Welsh 

occasionally from ( Cumberland and the Channel Islands; 
80 $0 that } his stock in London possesses a variety not to be found in 
any single locality on our shores.” 

Gosse’s Ha ok to the Marine Aquarium, 2nd edit. p. 21. 

ead Liorp, 19 and 20, Portland-road, Regent’s Park, 











ESTERTON’S LIBRARY, Hyper Park 
ORNER. 
One Hundred Thousand Volumes in circulation. 
Lists of recent additions now ready. 
Annual Subscriptions commence at One Guinea. 
Books exchanged daily. 





NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


LL the bess NEW WORKS may be had 
without delay fom MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, by 
every Subscriber of One Guinea per annum. The preference is 
= to Works of History, Biography, Religion, Phi ccovhs.am 
‘ravel. The best Works of Fiction are also freely added. 
oan Literary Institutions and Book Societies supplied on liberal 
erms. 


Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 
Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford-street, London; and 
76, Cross-street, Manchester. 





— 


Just published, 
LAND & LONG’S NEW ILLUSTRA’ 


TRADE Tete of PHOTOGRAPHIC Appa. 
RATUS and MATERIALS, may be had on application, ry 4 


course of post. 
153, Fiesbeliost, London. 


n a few days, 


Te OXYMEL PROCESS in PHOTO. 
tone net wie for the use of Tourists; including the Collodion 

e best” Methese. ee vviating, and a Chapter on the Pre 
TLIP H. DELAMOTTE, F.8.A. 





————. 


Process, t 
servation ‘of Bt 


us e' 

By the aid of Oxymel, Collodion Plates may be kept | Sensitive 
for a month or more. This a = ae therefore, especially 
adapted for Travellers. Cro 

Chapman © ‘Hall, “98, Piccadilly. 





HE NEW SKETCHING TENT, 
6 —_ 6 inches high, 6 feet wide by 5 deep at the base. Weight 
under 81lb. Easily p a se struck. Very portable and com- 
pact when folded u Pri 
ondon : Winsor & , 38, Rathbone-place. 


A FIXED ay meena OF £6 PER WEEK, 
IN CASE OF INJURY BY 


ACCIDENT ©. OF ANY DESCRIPTION, 


the 
£1,000, 000,1N. CASE. ‘OF * DEATH, 
may be secured by an Annual Payment of £3 for a oer: in the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
A We kip Allowance of Fifteen Shillings for Injury, or £100 in 
case of Death secured by a payment of Ten eae ings. 
NO CHARGE FOR STAM 
Forms of Proposal, Prospectuses, &c. 3 be had of the Agents, 
of the Clerks at all the principal Railway Stations, and at the 
Head Office, —s. aiee also 
AY AC CIDENTS ALONE 
may be insured aaa by the j se or by the year as heretofore. 
WIL oneb . VIAN, Secretary. 





Railway Passengers’ Insurance Com 
Empowered by a Special Act of Parliament. 
Offices, 3, Old Broad-street, London. 
NV INERALS, SHELLS, AND FOSSILS.— 
A very extensive Assortm ent ca f the bove has just, been 
received nt MR. TENNANT, GEOLOG GIST, 149, STRAND, 
LON DON.—Mr. TENNANT arranges Elementary Collections at 2, 
5, 10, 20, 50, to 100 Guineas each, which will greatly facilitate the 
interesting study of Mineralogy, ‘Conchology, and Geology. 
STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN 


NGLAND AND AUSTRALIA, 


4 bythe EUROPEAN and AUSTRALIAN ROYAL MAIL 
COMPANY: ’S Steam-ships— 








ONEIDA 2, 400 Tons; 4 HP. 
EUROPEAN .. - « 
COLUMBIAN 2,300 re a o 
AUS: TRALASIAN . 2,900 ,, 750 
AFRICAN . 1,900 , 550 , 
ASIAN .. 1,900 .» 550 w 


The EUROPEAN and AUSTRALIAN ROYAL MAIL COM- 
PANY (under contract with Her Majesty’s Government for the 
conveyance of the Australian Mails), will despatch their first-class 
Steam-ship ONEIDA, 2,400 tons register, 530 H.P., Gaoass Hype. 
Commander, from SOUTHA AMPTON, for MELBOURNE and 
SYDNEY, via Cape of Good Hope, on Saturday, sth October, 1856 
carrying Mails and CABIN Passengerf only. 


Fares :— 
To MELBOURNE— State- -Room Berths in Poop ........ 851. 
in House on Deck..852. & 801. 
- Do Tween Decks aft ..701. & 751. 


= -* 0. 0. forward ..60 
Exclusive of Wines, Spirits, and Malt Liquors, which may be 
had on board. 
To SYDNEY-—Five per cent. additional. 
Rates for Parcels to be ascertained by application to the Company. 
The Oneida will be followed in November, December, and 
January by other Steam Ships belonging to the Company, and the 
regular Monthly Communication between England and the Aus- 
tralian Colonies, vid Suez and Point de Galle, will commence from 
Sydney in January, and from Southampton in February next. 
For were gsr application to be made at the Company’s Offices 
in London, at 12, St. Helen’s-place, Bishopsgate-street; and in 
Glasgow at "33, Renfield-street. 
JAMES GALBRAITH, Manager. 


TEREOSCOPIC PORTRAITS in 
DAGUERREOTYPE, with accessories beautifully coloured, 

and mounted in a new style, so as not to break if dropped, 50.5 
with handsome stereoscope and stand, 2/.— Portraits on pape! 
coloured with dry colour, so as to show the shadows erfectly 
through, up to the size of life— Works of Art, &c. pore | to any 
scale, from 5s, Gibbons’s Carvings, before and after restoration ie 
Ww. G. Rogers, were copied by Mr. Reeves, of 18, King William- 
street, Charing Cross. 


AYALL’S PORTRAIT GALLERY, 
224, REGENT-STREET, corner of Argyll-place. 
PHOTOGRAPHS of every size and style uncoloured or highly 


finishe 
DA GUERREOTYPES, plain or tinted. 
STEREOSCOPIC Portraits, singly or in groups. 
COPIES on Plate or Paper 
TAKEN DAILY. 

* Mr. Mayall’s portraits represent the high art of the daguerre- 
otype: they are as-superior to the generality ofsuch pictures as a 
delicate engraving is to a coarse woodcut.”—Art-Journal, Nov. 1853, 

“More pleasing and far more accurate oon the generality of 
such pictures.” — Times, July 17, 1854. 


Just published, 
LAND & LONG'S NEW ILLUSTRATED 
ATALOGUE of PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS and 
MATERIALS may be had on application, or in course of post. 
___ 153, Fleet-street, London. 


“Just published, Second Edition, 1s. ; per post, 1s. 2d. 
RACTICAL PHOTOGRAPHY, on Glass 
and Paper: a Manual containing simple Directions for the 
Production of Portraits and Views by the Agency of Light, in- 
cluding the Collodion, Albumen, Calotype, Waxed Paper, and 
Positive Paper Process ‘o which is added, yy riage = _ 
Method of Taking Stereoscopic Pictures; and also 
Failures, their Causes and Remedies.’ By "éHARLES A. TONG. 
Published by Bland & Lon akers 
and Operative Chemists, 153, Heusen London, 




















HE ADVERTISER is desirous of obtaining 

an APPOINTMENT as STEWARD, SECRETARY, or other 
office of responsibility, in which integrity, habits of order and 
arrangement, tact in usiness, and acquaintance with some of 
natural Jann. ane be appreciated.—Address, B.B., P: 


7o s STATION ERS, BOOKSELLERS, and 

rs.—In a very genteel neighbourhood, Ry few m files es from 
the om 2a PAGE is instructed to SELL the TRADE of a 
BOOKSELLER and STATIONER, together ‘sith a Public i. 
rary. The house is in the best possible repair, the os fitted wi 
plate-glass; to any one in search of a profitable trade it willy 2 
desirable. "About 5001. required.—Apply to Mr. Pace, Auctioneer 
and Valuer, 8, Coleman-street. 








YO STATIONERS, N EWS-AGENTS, ont 
Others.—In a choice arenes e Par 

PAGE is instructed to SELL the BUSINESS of ~~ a STATION 

BOUKSELLER, and NEWS-AGENT. The trade has been years 


established, the district at ong and very pe re the 
trade yielding a most satisfactory income. About 600l. required,— 
Apply to Mr. Pacer, Auctioneer and Valuer, 8, Coleman-street. 


O PRINTERS.—In Surrey, within half-a-mile 

of the City.—Mr. PAGE is instructed to SELL the TRADE 

of a LETTER-PRESS PRINTER. The Office is furnished with 
two iron presses, a machine, and numerous founts of modern type; 
a? opportunity to persons with 
to 500L.—Apply to “Mr. Page, T: Valuer and Auctioneer, 
8, i tlecmmaieet 


EONARD & CO., AUCTIONEERS, 
SALE ROOMS, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, U.S. 

The Subscribers tfully solicit Consi; ts for Public 
Sale in Boston, U.S., for the Exhibition and Sale of which they 
have unequalled facilities, and will return prompt account of 
jales.—Refer to Train & Co. 5, Indis-buildines, Liverpool. 

LEONARD & CO. Boston, U.S. 




















Sales by Auction, 
ME: L. A. LEWIS has the following SALES 
in Preparation :— 


The SEVENTH and CONCLUDING POR. 
TION of the STOCK of the late Mr, WM. PICKERING, in- 
cluding his Copyrights. 


The REMAINING COPIES, wih the Wood 
Engravings and Steel Plates, of Mr. Pickerin iM ificent Edi- 
tion of ROR & COTTON’S COMPLET VOLER, 2 vols, 
impe vO. 


The REMAINING COPIES of OSBURN’S 
MONUMENTAL HISTORY of EGYPT, 2 vols. évo. with Illus 


The REMAINING COPIES of OLIVER’S 
MONASTICON DIGCESIS EXONIENSIS, folio. 


The STOCK of Mr. R. ‘THEOBALD. 


An EXTENSIVE COLLECTION of MO- 
DERN BOOKS, OVER-SUBSCRIBED BOOKS, &. 


MATHEMATICAL, CLASSICAL and MIS- 
CELLANEOUS BOOKS, in quires, from Cambridge. 


CAPITAL WOODCUTS and CASTS, in- 
cluding those to Thomas’s Life of Napoleon, 2 vols. saponin 8yv0.— 
100 Cuts to Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress—78 Cuts to Sterne’s 
Sentimental Journey—Cuts to Tuvenile Books—numerous Cuts 
and Casts from designs by Cruikshank and others—Copper-plates 
to Thomas’s Imperial Atlas—The Stock of Howard’s Lessons in 
Colour, 9 037 Prints—4,500 oeee by Dramas, Tom Thumb, Bom- 
bastes Furioso, &c.—Stereotype P 


FIRST-CLASS ENGRAVINGS, the Pro- 
perty of a Printseller, deceased. 


An EXTENSIVE COLLECTION of EN- 
GRAVINGS from a Publishing House. 


The .IFTH PORTION of the SALVAGE 
STOCK of Messrs. DOBBS, KIDD & Co. 


The STOCK of BOOKS, Bound and in 











Quires, Woodcuts and Copyrights, of a Provineial Publisher. 


A LARGE COLLECTION of SECOND- 
HAND BOOKS, mostly from the Country. 


FRAMED ENGRAVINGS, Copper and Steel 
Plates, Papier-Maché Goods, 11,500 Valentines, Card Cases, &c. 


De -—asi DING and PRINTING MATE- 
ALS. 
125, Fleet-street, August 30, 1856, 
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Monthly Sale of Pictures and Drawings by Modern Artists, 
the Originality of which will be guaranteed to the Pur- 
chasers. 


e GEO. ROBINSON’S next SALE will | 

ke place, at his Rooms, 21, Old Bond-street, on THURS- 

pay, September 4, at 1 o'clock precisely, and will include spe- 
cimens by the under-mentioned ists 





‘Armfield Dell 1es Russell 
Boddington Drummond Kearney Simms 
Bromley sher ueslie Taylor 
Brooker Hayer earns Vickers 
Colkett oughton Meadows Williams 
Calderon unt Morris 00 

owie Knight Roberts Whittle 
De Fleury Kid Rossiter Webb, &c. 


May be vie viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had. 





Miscellancous Books, Books in Quires and Boards, the 
Stock of Messrs. HOPE & Co. 


R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, at 


is Ne im Rooms, corner of Fleet-street a ry-lane 
NESDA pogtember 3 3, at Half-past 2 a COLLECTIO N 
of a WEDRESDAY KS in General Li 


order of the Assienee of Messrs. 
Hariborough. -street, a Portio 
UIRES 2 BOAPDS, a Mahogany Library Table, useful Deal 
acking Tables, & c. 
To be ioued and Catalogues had. 





Valuable Books and Books of Prints. 


i ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 

WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works 
illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL. by AUCTION, at their 
House, 3, Wellington- panna Strand,on THURSDAY, September 4, 
and folowing ot di, y, 2 o'clock precisely. a Collection of VALU- 

ABLE J yooKs of P n the various depart- 
cas of Literature, chiefly from the py of a Gentleman, 
comprising many Standard Works, in the different Languages— 
Works of the Fathers of the Church—beautiful Pictorial Publica- 
tions; also, some Engravings and Miscellaneous icles 

May be viewed two days previous, and Catalogues iets ; “if in the 
Country, on receipt of two stamps. 


Library.—Gough’s Sepulchral Monuments.—Smali Collection 
of Engravings, §c. 
UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 


rary Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great 
m, 191, Piccadilly, on TUESDAY, September 9, and following 








LASEGUE’ s FRENCH PROSE cemented 
by the Rey, T. K. ARNOLD, M.A. 5th Edition. Price 3s. 6d. 
Rivingtons, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 


8vo. 58. the Fourth Number of the 


UARTERLY JOURNAL of PURE and 
APPLIED MATHEMATICS. Edited by J. J: Sil 
assisted by G- ‘ custoKes, MA one Roe A cay YLEY, yy ak 
F.R.S., and M. HER er, re °T 
London: J amy W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 








LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
for SEPTEMBER, 1856. No. CCCCXCI. Price 28.6d. 


Contents, 

The Scot Abroad—The Man of Diplomacy. 
Sketches on the Way to Stockholm. 
The Athelings; or, the Three Gifts. Part IV. 
Wwe side Studies. Part II 

A Chapter on ee Dogs. 
Oldtower: a Brookside Dialogue. 
The Poetry of Christian Art. 
Macaulay. 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


JPRASER'S MAGAZINE for SEpremBeER, 1856, 
price 2s. 6d., contains— 


Sketches on the North Coast. 
By a Naturalist. No. IV. The 
Yellow Sands, 

Stanley's Sinai and Palestine. 

Pius I nd Lord Palmerston. 

Aytoun’s —_— 

Jack Sepo; 

France Pizfore and since the 
Revolution of 1789. 








Science by the Sea-side. 
Gilfillan’s History of a Man. 
Prospects of the Indian Civil 
Service : The“ Open” a. 
Dwarfs and Giants. An Essa 

in Two Parts. Part II. Ex: 


n. 
Hours with the 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


Published this day, price 23, 6d 
OURNAL of the STATISTICAL SOCIETY 
for SEPTEMBER. 
Contents, 
1. Mr. Hunt on the Mining Industries of the United Kingdom. 
2. Mr. Hodge on the Mortality arising from Military Operations. 
3 Mr. Jellicoe on the Present : State of the Bank of Engl land. 
4, Miscellanea, 
London: John W. Parker & Son, 445, West Strand. 


Vaughan’s 
tics. 








Roo! 

day, the LI BRARY ofa GENTLE) MAN, consisting of a 

of useful Books in most departments of Literature — Gough’s 
Sepulchral Monuments, 4 vols. morocco extra—Beauties of Eng- 
jand, Wales, and Scotland, 26 vols. half-russia—Lane’s Arabian 
Rights, 3 — .—Pope’s Works, 15 vols., presentation copy from the 

uthor, 
Catalogues will be sent on receipt of two stamps. 





[MPORTANT NOTICE. —J.A. BRODHEAD 
& Co. AUCTIONEERS and GENERAL COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS, 53 and 55, Tremont-street, BOSTON, UNITED 
STATES, respectfully solicit CONSIGNMENTS of Books, En- 
Sn Paintings, and Objects of Art and Virti generally. 
hey pay especial attention to the Sale of such Consignments, and 
insure for their English friends good prices, liberal advances (when 
desired), and prompt returns, in all cases. Se & 
Campbell, United States Consul, London ; 
Secretary-at-War; Hon. James Campbe bell, ha con Ba ; 
fon. Robert M‘Clelland, Secretary of the Interior; Hon. John 
- Brodhead, Comptroller, United States Treasury; Washirgton, 
. C. United States ; Hon. Banks, Speaker of U.S. House of 

Remceontatives, Waskinator 

J. A. BRODHEAD & Co. Boston, United States. 








This day, price 10s. 6d. post 8vo. cloth, with Maps and Woodcuts, 


OUTHERN AFRICA: a Geography and 
Natural History of the Country. Colonies, and Inhabitants, 
&. Bythe Rev. FRANCIS FLEMING A. F.R.G.8., 
Author of ‘ Kaffraria.’ 
Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row ; 
Thomas Priest, Norwich. 





This day, 12mo. cloth, 5s, 


UT and “ HOME”; with a Few other Memo- 
rials of the late Rev. WILLIAM GEORGE TUPPER, M.A., 
Trinity Colliers, Oxford. Edited by HIS BROTHER. 
London : Bosworth & Harrison, 215, Regent-street. 


A BOOK FOR PARENTS AND TEACHERS. 
Now ready, in one vol. imperial 8vo. cloth, elegant, price 21s. Illus- 
trated with upwards of 2,000 Figures, engraved on 137 Steel 
Plates, representing an indefinite number of positions, 


(JALISTHENICS ; 0 OF, te Elements of Bodily 


By HENRY. DE ‘LASPEE. 
This course of Instruction differs from the systems hitherto 
adopted most materially, as it supersedes Gymnastics and Drilling, 
= is primary to Dancing, Fencing, Gait, and all similar exer- 


nLendon : Darton & Co. Holborn-hill ; and all Booksellers. 
Just published, price 93. 
we V. of OLD TESTAMENT SERIES 
of SCRIPTURE PRINTS, from the Frescoes of Raphael 


in the Vatican. Edited by JAMES R. HOPE SCOTT, D.C.L. 
Containing Fall of Jericho—Samuel Anointing David—Joshua 











New Number.—Now ready, price le, 
HE MONTHLY REVIEW of LITERA- 
TURE, SCIENCE, and ART. 
Contents, 

Perversion—Fact and Fiction—First Footsteps in East Africa— 
Last Footsteps in South Africa—Paraguay and the + me 's 
Life of Washington—Bothwell—Notices—The English B 

John Mitchell, Publisher to the Queen, 33, Old cl 


HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 
No. CCLXXXV., SEPTEMBER, 1856, price 23. 6d. 
Contents, 
The United States Navy. 
Glencore. Chaps. X XXViz., XXVIII, XXIX., and XXX. 
The ae in Spain. 
The Darragh. Chaps, IX. and X. 
Sina and nd Palestine 
Ch v, V., and VI. 


qopeus by 
ew Translation of the ‘Bible. 

Sea-side Occupation : Marine A oe 

Poetry: Old Church ‘Bells. By Ez... Freke Slingsby. 
The Tralian Question. 
Dublin: Hodges, Smith & Co. 104, Grafton-street. Hurst & 

=. London. Menzies, Edinburgh ; and sold by all Book- 
sellers, 








This day, 


HE UNITED CHURCH JOURNAL and 
LMTERARY and THEOLOGICAL REVIEW 


Contents. 
I. Resignation of Bish “hi 
II. Notes on the Earlier History of St. Paul.—Chap. I. 
II. Erring on the Right Side. 
IV. The — of Rome contrasted with the Miracles of 


Scriptur 
Vv. Biblical "Criticism : :—“ Pray ye that your flight be not in 
the winter : neither on the Sabbath-day.” 
Matt. xxiv. 20. 
VI. Correspondence. 
VII. Notices of Books. 
VIIL E Hi 


Su beer on, 68, per annum. 
Dublin: Hodges, Smith & Co. 104, Grafton-street. London: 
pm So & Halliday; J. Nisbet & Co. Edinburgh: R. 


HARPE’S LONDON MAGAZINE for 
SEPTEMBER, price 1s., contains : The Admiral’s Daughter, 

by Hedonia—The Runaway; or the Victim of Perjury—The Hol 
omes, by peg oe Bd Tableau Vivant—A Tour through the 
Lower Regions, and a Chat with the Devil—Massaniello—Chess 
Exercises—Literary Notices, &c. Also, an Illustration on Steel, 
‘The Sti rugele.’ 








A. Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 





Commanding the Sun and Moon to Stand Still—David Slaying 
Goliath—Division of the Land by Lot—J t of 8 
Parts I. to IV., at the same price, may be had, each containing 
Six Royal Plates. 
ondon: Houlston & a ones ‘ow; W. Gregg, 
183, Regent-street ; and J. W. Parker, Oxford 


TWO SHILLING BOOKS FOR RAIL OR STEAM. 

\ ANZONI’S ‘BETROTHED,’ a Romance of 

the Seventeenth Century. New Edition, 2s. : in cloth, 2s. 6d. 

This unrivalled Romance, which stands alone in the literature of 
fiction, is now placed within the reach of every reader. Rogers 

ays of it:—“ I am not sure that I would not rather have written 

anzoni’s Ro wig than all Scott’s Novels.”—(Rogers’s ‘ Table- 


Talk? just published.) 

he Lion-Killer. 10th Thousand, 2s.; Edition for the Million, 
1s.—Mrs. Hall’s Popular Tales, 28, ; cloth, 28. 6d. (The most charm- 
ing Gift-book of the day.)—London : Lambert & Co. 462, New Oxford- 


street; and at all the Railways. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, thy; al -three Wood Engravings, 


LLUSTRATION $ of the ‘BIBLE, and CON- 
FIRMATIONS of SACRED HISTORY, from the MONU- 








Just published, price 10s, 
_j OUBNAL of theROYAL AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY of ENGLAND. Vol. XVII. Part I. 
1. Corn Trade—1828-1855. 
2. Denison, ‘ . Evelyn, “M.P.— Agricultural Report of Paris 
Exhibition. 
*. Henfrey, Prof.— ake pated to Vegetable Physiology. 
Bell, Dr.—Prize Report on Aqiesivare of Durham. 
Hi Way, ae Deanution of Waters of Land- Drainage, and of 


6. Buckman, Prof.—British Meadow and Pasture Grass 
7. Buckman, Prof.—Prize Essay on the Roots of the W heat Plant. 
8 Voelcker, Prof—Composition of a -yard Manure, and Ac- 
count of the Changes it underg 
9. Horsfall Thomas Henagement: of 1 Dairy Cattle. 
10. Liebig, Baron—On some Points in Agricultural Chemistry. 
(1) as 7 Wee C. Wren—On Levelling Kidge-and-Furrow Pasture 


(2) Contagious Disease among Cattle in Mecklenburg. 

(3.) German Wool Fairs, wen ao rat 1856. 

(4) Hamond, Anthony—On the Use of Keaping Machines. 
(5.) Parrineton Thomas—On the Use of Reaping Machines. 
(6.) Moore, E. W.—Experiments in Cattle Feeding. 





MENTS of EGYP By w.c. TAYLOR, LL.D. 
a, : D. Bogue, 86, Fleet-street. 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





The SEPTEMBER Number of the 
CHURCH of ENGLAND MONTHLY 
REVIEW contains— 
I. NATIONAL EDUCATION. 
IL CELESTIAL SCENERY. 
III. CHURCH MISSIONS. 
IV. RABBINISM THE TYPE OF ROMANISM. 
VY. SOCIAL EVILS AND CHRISTIAN REMEDIES. 
BRIEF NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
Price One Shilling, 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court. 
he OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE MAGA- 
ZINE for SEPTEMBER. No. IX. Price ls. 
Contents, 





Robert Bontet, 
a ool. 
Chapter of a Life. 


The Work of ve M 
ms bbc nd - i oung en in the Present Age. 
“ao ay 4 in Lyoness. 


cena Bell & Daldy, 186, Fleet-street. 
(TITAN for SEPTEMBER. Price 1s. (post free). 
Contents, 


SPIRITUAL JUGGLERY. 
TO AUTUMN. 
A LORD OF THE CREATION, A TALE.—Part III. 
SOUNDINGS OF THE INNER LIFE— 
My Soul and 

THE LORDS OF LANCASHIRE: MY LORDS OF COAL. 
ON THE AUTHOR OF * ENGLAND IN TIME OF WAR,’ 
A STUDENT'S STORY. 
pEAyine ROOM TROUBLES— 

No. Il. The Fatal Inexpressibles, by Moody Robinson, Esq. 
Willian Howard, Viscount Stafford, to th 

illiam Howar: iscoun ‘or - Cc 

Sir Kenelm Digby to Sir Robert Cotto: ounnienet Aceena. 

naty. Annee meoy (Se; Pdiner, afte to the 1 aged Council. 
ardinal Wolse: ard. a. afterwards 

The Picture of a Good V shop of Worcester. 

ART AND SCIENCE snmoaD. 
SEA-SIDE DIVINITY. 
TITAN’S PULPIT— 
Be your own Property (Bishop Patrick), 
NOTES 4 AND Gtmantnee IN Ane AyD permece 
ur Last Ho) the 

Voyagers—A Bundle of Scraps Zoological. ee 
THE NEW BOOKS— 

The Lady-Nurses at Smyrna—Incidents of Hospital Life—The 
Grave ¥ Polycarp—Soldiers’ Love of Tobacco—Locusts—A 
Greek Funeral—Turkish Soldiers’ Funerals. 

| in Persia— Persian sy gag “Shah's Mother and 

ves—Persian Character and ners. 
TITAN’S MORNING WITH THE “MUSES. 
STORMS IN ENGLISH HISTORY :—A Glance at the Reign of 
Henry VIIL, by Thomas de Quincey. — 
Edinburgh : James Hogg. London: R. Groombridge & Sons. 


This day, price 3d. (or post free 4d.), No. VIT. of 
MANUAL of Berrien BUTTERFLIES 
wae 
H. T. STATS ro N, 
Author of ‘June: a Book for the Country in Summer Time.’ 
London: John Van Voorst, 1, pemacecer; and to be had 
of all Booksellers and News: ‘s-agen' 
N.B. The Fourth Ar of No. I. is now ready. 


Just published, reduced to 11. 15s. 


R. A. NEANDER, ALLGEMEINE 
GESCHICHTE Fe CHRISTLICHEN RELIGION und 
KIRCHE. Third Edition, with an Introduction by Dr. ULL- 
MANN. 2 vols, imperial 8vo. 
Dulau & Co. Foreign B 














kepll 


Just publis hed 
In small 8vo. price Six Shillings, cloth, 
ECTURES on the ECCLESI ASTICAL 
SYSTEM of the INDEPENDENTS, and portiontas’ 
its Present Aspects and Capabilities ; delivered in MANCI HES: 
= pril, 1854. Together with Notes, and an Appendix on 
Denominational — 


rs, 37, 3, 87, Soho-square. 





'. PO R, 
Glasgow : James Maclehose. Ft py Hamilton, Adams & Co. 





Just published, in 1 thick Need eee 8yo. with Portrait, 
pri 01 


ce 108. 
ONELY HOURS: POEMS. 
By Mrs. PHILLIPSO 
Gate Caroline Giffard Lethbridge). 
A New and Enlarged Editio: 
“*Tonely Hours’ is one of the most pleasing "eollections of small 
poems recently published.”— Observer. 
‘his is ‘not only elegant poetry,’ but it possesses force and 
vitality.”—John Bu 
John Moxon, 28, Maddox-street, Regent-street. 


RR’S CIRCLE of the SCIENCES.—Two 
Parts, price One Shilling on: are published this month. 
‘ontents : Chemi istry of Artificial I) Rep concluded—and 
Mechanical Dresiog. ae est: of Material, and Sources of Power, 
in Practical M mw AMES MURRAY. M.A. Mechanical 
and Civil En 
Houlston Stoneman, 65, Paternoster-row ; and Wm. §. Orr & 
Co, Amen-corner. 








TREATISES JUST READY. 

PRACTICAL PHOTOGRAPHY. By Marcer 
SPARLING, Assistant to Mr. Fenton. With the Crimean 
Portraits. Price Two Shillings. 

CHEMISTRY of INORGANIC BODIES. 
By J. SCOF FERN, M.B 

The CHEMISTRY of FOOD. By Dr. Epwarp 
BRONNER. From Molleschott’s ‘Lehre der _ St Mittel.” 
= a Chapter on Adulterations, by Dr. Scoffern. Price 1s. 6d. 

THEORY and PRACTICE of ELECTRO- 


DEPOSITION ; including every known of Depositing 





de 
Metals by Electro- Metallurgy. By GEORGE. GORE, Esq Bir- 
mipngham. Price 1s, 6d. cloth. 
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Now ready, small Svo. price 58, 

HE NORTHMEN in CUMBERLAND and 
WESTMORELAND. By ROBERT FERGUSON, 
London : Longman & Co. Carlisle: R.&J. Steel. 

NOW COMPLETE, 
In one handsome volume, cloth lettered, price 13¢., 


((SAMBERSS = of the RUSSIAN 


AR, 
Illustrated with Wood ae... coloured Prints, and Maps, 
Also just issued, Part XII., price 1s., containing Treaty oF 
Peace and other “important Documents; with Chrono! ogical 
Table, General Index, &c. 





Price 7s. cloth lettered, VOLUME LI. of the 


IFE and WORKS of ROBERT BURNS. 
Edited by ROBERT CHAMBERS. Library Edition. Ele- 
gantly printed. in eri 8vo. with Wood Engravings. 
Also Part IV. price 2s. 6d. 
To be comaleted, in Ten Monthly Parts, at 28. 6d, each, forming 
four handsome volumes. 


Price 84d., Part XXXII. for SEPTEMBER, 


HAMBERS’S JOURNAL of POPULAR 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and ARTS. 


Price 18. paper covers, or 18. 6d. cloth, 
VOLUME VIII. of 


HAKSPERE’S WORKS— CHAMBERS’S 
IMPROVED ISSUE of KNIGHT'S CABINET EDI- 
TION. With Supplementary Notes and Wood Engravings, 
To be completed in Twelve Monthly Parts. 


Now complete, in 4 vols. price 2/. 8s, handsomely bound in cloth, 


HE PICTORIAL BIBLE; being the OLD 
and NEW TESTAMENTS, according to the Authorized 
Version ; with NOTES by DR. KITTO., 


Price 15s. aenteege bennd in. in cloth, the THIRD 
IHE PICTORIAL HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


brought up to the Russian War. Revised under the care 
of Messrs, CHAMBERS, 
Also, Part XXIIL, price 2s. 


W. & R. Chambers, London and Edinburgh. 


SIMSON’S EUCLID. 
NEW EDITION by W. RUTHERFORD, F.R.A.S. 
18mo, cloth, 3, 
HE ELEMENTS of EUCLID, viz. the First 
Six Books, together with the Movents and Twelfth, printed 
with a few variations and improvements, from the Text of Dr. 
SIMSON, with an Appendix containing Miscellaneous Exercises 
in Plane Geometry, ae Critical Questions and Notes on the First 
Six Books. A new Edition, corrected and revised, 
By W. RUTHERFORD, F.R.A.S. 
Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 
London : William Tegg & Co, 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. 


CASSELL’S EUCLID. 
New Edition, 38th Thousand, 1s. paper covers ; 18. 6d. cloth, 
HE ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY ; or, the 
First Six Books, with the Eleventh and Twelfth of Euclid, 
Edited by Prof. WALLACE, A.M., of the University pt Ginger, 
and Collegiate Tutor of the’ University of London. 

This edition of Euclid is included in the Catalogue of Educa- 
tional Works issued by the Lords of the Committee of Council on 
Education. 

London: W. Kent & Co. 51 and 52, Paternoster-row. 


CASSELL’S ALGEBRA. 
In paper wrappers, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


as ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA 3 or, the 
Science of oe ity. 
dited be, Prof. WALLACE, A, 

The common ron of introducing pene a *Tisquisitions too 
early to the student’s notice, has been carefully avoided in these 
lessons, and every endeavour has been made to render the work 
plain and easy to the learner. This work is included in_ the 
Catalogue of Educational Works issued by the Lords of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education. 

London : W. Kent & Co. 51 and d 52, Paternoster- row. 
CASSELL’S ARITHMETIC, 
In paper wrappers, 1s. ; in cloth, 1s, 6d. 


HE ELEMENTS of ARITHMETIC. 
Edited by Prof. WALLACE, A.M, 

This treatise on Arithmetic has been prepared, like Cassell’s 
Euclid and Cassell’s Algebra, for the use of the people and at the 
same price. This Work is included in the Catalogue of Educa- 
tional hes aad issued by the Lords of the Committee of Council 
on Educatio 

London : W. Kent & Co, 51. and 52, Paternoster-row. — 


In paper covers, 38.; cloth boards, 38. 6d. 


(ASSELL'S LESSONS IN ENGLISH. 
By J. R. BEARD, D.D. - 

The facts and laws of our mother tongue are here presented in 
an entirely novel form, which immediately rivets the attention of 
the student, imparting a thorough knowledge of the language 
itself, the roots and derivations < of English words, as well as those 
rules by which the language may be spoken and written gramma- 
moe These Lessons are included in the Catalogue of Educa- 
tiona wake issued by the Lords of the Committee of Council on 
Education. 

London : W. Kent & Co, 51 i and 52, Paternoster- “TOW. 


With the M for September, Parr V, price7d. re-issue of 


ASSELL’S POPULAR EDUCATOR. 
Edited by Prof. WALLACE, A.M., of the University of 
Glasgow, and Collegiate Tutor of "the University of London. 
“We have gone over the pages of this great work with senti- 
ments of real wonder. The execution of every portion of it is 
masterly. We know no work like it. We confidently assert that 
there never was one like it in importance to the working man, 
The success has been enormous: it has occupied and filled upa 
field of education vast and eos important to the community. 
ublin University Magazine, August, 1856, 
- re-issued, in Weekly Numbers, 14d, each. Nov, 1 to 24 now 























* London : W. Kent & Co. 51 and 52, Paternoster-row; 
and gold by all Booksellers. 





Just published, in demy 8&vo. price 1s. 


ANIELISM ; or, the Development of the 
Religion of the " Son of Man” for the Western pen 
which is to Su paperseae and to Supplant the Traditions of Eas' 
Origin, as icted by the Prophet Daniel, in the 2nd, 7th, sth, 
and 12th C . ters of his Sranes which are fully and } literally 
unravelled, Verse by Verse. By "The UNRAVE 
London: > tian in, Marshall & Co. 


Ready with the Magazines, price 1s. 6d. in Illustrated Binding, 
HE DAs of the CAMELIAS (on which the 


* La Traviata’ was founded). From the French of 
LEX. NDRE DUMAS the Younger. Translated, without 
bridgment, ae the 8th Paris Edition. 
: Ward & Lock, 158, Fleet-street. 
we 7 ated Edition of ‘The LIFE of PALMER’ will be ready 
on the 


ESSRS. BLACKWOOD’S NEW 
PUBLICATIONS. 








zo = | 





a 
Professor AYTOUN.—BOTHWELL: a Poem. 
One Vol. crown 8yo. price 128. cloth. 
2 
Col. HAMLEY. — LADY LEE’S WIDOW- 
HOOD. A New Edition, in Qne Vol. crown 8vo. with Illustra- 
tions, price 68, cloth. 
3. 
Professor WILSON. — ESSAYS CRITICAL 


and IMAGINATIVE, contributed to Blackwood’s Magazine, 
Vol. I. price 68. cloth. 


4. 
Rev. J. EAGLES. — The SKETCHER: ori- 


ginally — in Blackwood’s Magazine. Crown 8vo. price 
1¢s. 6d. cloth. 


5. 

A. KEITH JOHNSTON.—The PHYSICAL 
ATLAS of NATURAL PHENOMENA: Thirty-five large and 
Seven small Plates, printed in Colours, with One Hundred and 
Forty-five pages of Letter-press Description, and an Index of 
Sixteen Thousand References. A New Edition, imp, folio, half- 
bound in morocco, price 122, 128. 

6. 

Miss AGNES STRICKLAND.—The LIVES 

f the QUEE INS of SCOTLAND and ENGLISH PRINCESSES 
CONNECTED with the ROYAL SUCCESSION. + evi 

e883, 
45, George-street, Edinburgh, and 37, TS London, 





Conduit-street. 


NEW POEMS 


PUBLISHED BY 


MESSRS. SAUNDERS & OTLEY. 


THE POETICAL WORKS of the late 
£5. Eesewowenes. —_ the Life of the Author, and 


VESTIGIA. By oe of the Million. 

A SUMMER’S DAY DREAM. By 
THETA. 

THE SHADOW of the YEW, and 


other POEMS. By NORMAN B. YONGE. 

THE EMIGRANT’S REVERIE and 
DREAM. 

CARMAGNOLA. An Italian Tale of 
the Fifteenth Century. 

THE PARRICIDE. A Posthumous 
Rhapsody. 

FAR and NEAR. Translations and 
Originals. By ETA MAWR. 

SAINT BARTHOLOMEW’S DAY, 
and other POEMS. By STEWART LOCKYER. 

IX POEMS by V, and other Poems. 
By the Author of * Paul Ferroll.’ 

A VOICE from the EAST; or, Scrip- 
TURAL MEDITATIONS. By Mrs, ST. JOHN, 

SACRED POEMS. By Sir R. Grant. 
With a Notice by Lord GLENELG. 


MAMMON’S MARRIAGE. A Poem, 


in Two Cantos. 


POETICAL TENTATIVES. By 


LYNN ERITH. 
POEMS. By Philip Chaloner. 
FIVE DRAMAS. By an Englishman. 


FLOTSAM and JETSAM. By 
HOOKANIT BEB 

MORTIMER. ATale. By W. G. 
STARBUCK. 


SIR E. L. BULWER’S EVA, and 


other POEMS, 


Now ready, 28., post free, 


The YOUNG POET’s ASSISTANT: 


Taw pists on the Composition of Poetry. By an OLD RE- 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 





M*’ M. LINDSAY’S SERENADE, fren 
toe Words by ag TENNYSON, "DCL, 

reate; Music by Miss M. LINDSAY, Composer gj 
Foot daurs &c. Lilustrated, 2s. 6d.—London: Kobert Cocks & Co, 
—Now ready, arranged by John Bishop, Mozart’s Twelfth Ser. 


vice, 
E GOOD RHEIN WINE, Composed 
LF GRAY. Price 2s, 6d. A New yi of Gita 
ful an Pe Song is now 
by Ramage. pd ADA, yy <dy oe “ The 
Concert or eee dh ose he += a _ Rhein Wine” 
happell, 50, New Bond-sti 











In w days, 
With numerous Iilustretions: 2 vols. 8vo. cloth gilt, 


AS MALA; or, HINDOO ANNALS of 


ALEXANDER KINEOCH FORBES; of the Hon. East ing) 
N of the Hon. 
Company’s Civil {Seneten, ‘ +i 


Richardson Brothers, 23, Cornhill. 


By J. WRIGHT, M.A. Head Master of Sutton Coldfield School, 


(FHE SEVEN KINGS of ROME. A Latin 
Hotes, ee Story, from Livy, for Beginners; with Grammatical 


A HELP to LATIN GRAMMAR, 4s. 6d. 
“ The lucid and familiar style of ex - ti dopted i 

what hers teacher should cultivate ivate i Athonen = pare 
“ Written by one who really ne aw 5 the youthful mind.” 

riti 
Cambridge: Macmillan & Co, London: Bell & Daldy. es 

OUT-OF-DOORS DRAWING. 
Just published, in post 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 

A PHORISMS ON DRAWING. By the Rey, 


8S. C. MALAN, M.A., of Balliol College, Oxford ; Vicar of 
Broadwindsor, Dorset. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, Longmans, and Roberts, 











WORKS BY SAMUEL BAILEY. 


HE THEORY of REASONING. Second 
Edition. 8vo. price 78. 6d. 


DISCOURSES on VARIOUS SUBJECTS 
read before Literary and Philosophical Societies. 8vo. price 88. 6d, 


LETTERS on the PHILOSOPHY of the 
HUMAN MIND. First Series. 8svo. price &@. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, Longmans, and Roberts. 





MRS. BRAY’S NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 
To be completed in Ten Volumes. 
On the 1st of September will be issued, Vol. L., 


HITEHOODS: an Historical ‘Romance; 
and a Volume will be published on the Ist and 15th of 
every month till the whole are completed, at the low price of 
1s. 6d. per volume. 
£ach Volume is perfect in itself. 
Sold at every Kailway Station and all Booksellers. 


THE MOON’S ROTATION DISPROVED—LIBRATION 
EXPLAINED. 
This day, 8vo. cloth, 68, 6d.; or free by post, 68. 10d. 
A POPULAR INQUIRY into the MOON'S 
ROTATION on HEK Axis. By, JOHANNES VON 
GUMPACH, Wi 
London: Bosworth & — 215, home street. 
In 8vo. pp. 108, half-bound, 2s. 6d. 
FPoDD" S INDEX RERUM, by which Literary 
matter can be Indexed and Classified without copying. 
London: Hamilton & Co. Reading: T. Barcham. 


Pid <PERIMENTAL RESEARCHES on 

e FOOD of ANIMALS. By. ROBERT DUNDAS 
THOMSON. “M.D F.RS.L.& E., in y ip 
the University of yb ong ast” Lag ie 


2. SCHOOL CHEMISTRY ; or, Practical Rudi- 


ments of the Science. 8vo. 78, 


8. CYCLOPAZDIA of CHEMISTRY.  8yo, 
12s, 6d. A New Dictionary of the Science. 
London : Longman & Co. and Griffin & Co. 


Just published, 8vo, pp. 228, cloth, price 5s. 
INGINEERS and OFFICIALS: an Historical 
Sketch of the Progress of Health of Towns Works in London 
and the Provinces, between 1838,and 1856; with Notes on Lords 
Palmerston, Shaftesbury, and Ebrington ; Edwin Chadwick * = 
John Thwaites, Chairman of the Metropolitan Board of 
&c.—This W ork contains Chapters on the* V. — of Town Sewage, 
and an Account of the London Water Wor! 
London: Edward Stanford, 6, Charing Cross. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 
In small 8vo. price 18, 6d. 
ROGRESS OF PHOTOGRAPHY : Cotto- 
a —the STEREOSCOPE. A Lecture by JOSEPH 
Also, by the same Author, 


PHOTOGRAPHY : a Popular Treatise, explain- 
ipg tl ane: Discoveries of Niepce, Daguerre, Talbot, | and others. 
rice 
Latden o:4 Bailliére, Publisher, 219, Regent- -street, and Broad 
way. New York: and K. Folthorp, Brighto: 





























By M. A. THIB — Head French Master of King’s 
College School, London. 
E DICTIONNAIRE de TOUS les VERBES 
entidrement CONJUGUES. 
“The book will be found very useful to students of French.” 
“It is admirably arranged for rapid reference.” 4 i 
we “ . ” Westminster Review. 
£4 New System of French Pronunciation. 1s. 
ranged work.” 


ay we lous aud fully 
Educational Times. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
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EMERSON’S NEW BOOK ON ENGLAND. 





Price One Shilling, boards, 


ENGLISH TR 


By R. W. EMERSON. 


COMPRISING— 


A ITS. 


' ABILITY. CHARACTER. ARISTOCRACY. 
LAND. ee MANNERS. | WEALTH. LITERATURE. 
RACE. TRUTH. THE TIMES. PERSONAL, &c. 


” 


* Printed by arrangement with the Author. 
London: GrorcE Routiepce & Co. 2, Farringdon-street. 





IN PREPARATION, 
Price Twopence Weekly, Tenpence Monthly, 


THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE. 
A New Illustrated Periodical of Literature, Art, Science, Social Progress, 
and Family Life. : 
Edited by JOHN SAUNDERS and WESTLAND MARSTON. 
Further particulars will be duly announced. 
London : published for the Proprietors at 25, Essex-street, Strand. 





ROYAL ACADEMY—PROPOSALS FOR ITS REFORM. 


THE ART-JOURNAL FOR SEPTEMBER, 
Price 28. 6d. 


Contains two Engravings — Pictures i in the Royal Collections :—* ST. CATHERINE,’ G. Guido ; 
_ = ‘CONSTANTINOPLE,’ after J. JAcoss. 


With an Engraving from Me thiies by P. Macpowk.t, R.A. of the ‘LATE EARL OF BELFAST.’ 


The Literary Contents include:—The Royal Academy, Proposals for its Reform—Granite, by R. Hunt, F.R.S.— 
British fron vescei hoy 18, J. D. Harding, illustrated—A Few Words on Exhibitions, &c.—The Art-Season of 1856—The 
National Gallery—Heraldry—The Courts of the Crystal Palace, illustrated—The Monks of the Middle Ages, by the Rev. 
E. L. Cutts, illustrated—Correspondence from the United States—Turner’s ‘ Harbours of England,’ &c. &c. 


VirtvEe & Co. 25, Paternoster-row, London ; and all Booksellers. 


BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. 


Price HALF-A-CROWN. 








No. CCXXXVII. 
BY A CAVALRY OFFICER. 


CONTENTS for SEPTEMBER. 


A MONTH IN THE CRIMEA, AFTER THE FALL OF SEVASTOPOL. 

MADAME VESTRIS. 

THE JOINT-STOCK BANKER: 
AND XIX. 


A TALE OF THE DAY. BY DUDLEY COSTELLO. CHAPS. XVIJ., XVIIL, 


CHARLES READE'S ‘IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.’ 

THE SPENDTHRIFT. BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ. 

AYTOUN’S ‘ BOTHWELL.’ 

THE EUPHRATES VALLEY RAILWAY AND INDO-EUROPEAN TELEGRAPH. 

RIGHT AT LAST. 

A QUARTETT OF QUARTERLY REVIEWERS: SIR WALTER SCOTT—SOUTHEY—EARL STANHOPE—JOHN 
WILSON CROKER. BY MONKSHOOD. 


London: RicHaRD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. © 


COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 


| abeedebdeedeeaeedaddaadaadl 
CONTENTS for SEPTEMBER. No. CCCCXXIX. 


A GLIMPSE OF UNCLE SAM MANAGING AFFAIRS. BY T. C. HENLEY, ESQ, 
SOUTHEY’S LETTERS. BY SIR NATHANIEL, 

INFORMATION RELATIVE TO MR. JOSHUA TUBBS. BY E. P. ROWSELL. 
THE SEQUEL OF THE SESSION. BY CYRUS REDDING. 

MEMOIRS OF JAMES MONTGOMERY. 

WAT TYLER. BY JAMES PAYN. 

BACON’S ESSAYS, EDITED BY WHATELY. 

8ST. OUEST. BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ THE UNHOLY WISH.’ 

LEIPSIC BOOK FAIR, AS WE SAW IT. BY AN OLD TRAVELLER. 

A SWEDISH VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD. TRANSLATED BY MRS. BUSHBY. 
HISTORY OF THE NEWSPAPER PRESS. BY ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 
TRAVELS IN BOLIVIA, PERU, AND DOWN THE RIVER AMAZON. 
PILGRIMAGES TO THE FRENCH PALACES. BY FLORENTIA. 


CHaPMAN & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
*,# Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 





NEW WORKS 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


WALTON & MABERLY, 


28, Upper Gower-street, and 27, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 


—»——_ 


HANDBOOK OF ASTRONOMY. 


BY DR. LARDNER. 


The BANPSOOK. OF NATURAL ty bein 
now completed in Four Volumes, price 208., the ‘ OF 
ASTRONOMY’ vi follow it, as a Gaigeien ‘vor = iyo 
Volumes, at 5s. e 


*,* The First aris is now ready, and the Second will be pub- 
lished on the lst of Octo! ber, 


Il. 


Lardner’s Museum of Science and 
ART. Vol. XI. price 1s. 6d., containing— 

The Printing Press. 

The Crust of the Earth, or First Notions of Geology. 


The Stereoscope. 
Comets. 
Xx* It it te intended plete this Series of Tracts on Physicat 
ct the los of the Bonita yeas whole Series will be 


Ill. 


Lardner’s Handbook (forming a com- 
lete Course) of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 4 vols, 1,3°4 
Mustrations, 20s, cloth lettered. 

*y% The Volumes are independent of each other, and may be pur- 

chased separately, as under :— : a 

MECHANICS. 357 Illustrations. fs. cloth. 

HYDROSTATICS, PNEUMATICS and HEAT, 292 Illustra- 
tions. 58. cloth. 

OPTICS. 290 Illustrations. 5s. cloth. 

ELECTRICITY, MAGNETISM and ACOUSTICS, 395 Illuce 
trations. 58. cloth. 

“ We do not, potent pao it poasiite to compile treatises better 
adapted than these se to instruct all th hat can be learned 
of natural Philosophy. wi ‘without the aid aid Of al alee studies, within 
the limits which the author has here prescribed to himse 

The publication of the four volumes of th Handbeck—written 
by one of the ablest English scientific writers, beautifully and ela- 

rately illustrated, and well bound—for twenty shillings, is ape 
of the most remarkable literary circumstances that has recently 
come under our notice.”—Mechanics’ Maguzine. 


IV. 


Steam and its Uses; including the 
Steam-Engine, the Jooompotive am Steam ty, —™ By 
DIONYSIUS LARDNER, D.¢.L. (Fro’ ‘ of 
—— and Art.’) One vol. with 89 Tilustrations, 28, cloth 


v. 


The Electric Telegraph Popularised. 


With One gee Tilsstresone. =! pb YSIUS LARD- 
NER, ae (From the * Museum of Science and Art.’) One 
vol. 12mo. 250 ) pages, ta 2s, cloth lettered. 

“ The reader will find the most complete and intelligible descrip- 
tion of Telegraphic Av Ap’ poe i. Dr. eoeee 8 adi mirable chapters 
on the subject. Brit 


vI. 


The Microscope. By Dionysius Lard- 
NER, D.C.L._ (From the‘ Museum of Science and Art.’) One 
vol. with 147 Engravings, 28. cloth lettered. 


VII. 


Common Things Explained. By Dio- 
NYSIUS LARDNER, D.C.L. Containing :—Air—Earth—Fire 
Time—The Almanack—Clocks and a te oe, 

One vol. with 114 Engrayings, 12mo, 


pes, r— 
tacles—Colour—Kaleidoseope—Pum (Fro 
of Science and Art.’) 
28, 6d. cloth lettered. 


VIII. 


Popular Astronomy. By Dionysius 
LARDNER, D.C.L. Containing :—How to Observe the Heavens 
—Latitude and Longitude—The Earth—The Sun—The Moon 
--The Planets, are they inhabited ?—The New Planets—Lever- 
rier and Afemes’ Planet— Lunar Influences—The Tides—The 

Stellar verse, (From the‘ Museum of Science and Art.’; 
One vol. with 119 Sagvavie 12mo. 28, Gd. cloth lettered. 


Ix. 


The Bee and White Ants. Their 


anners and Habits; “> Illustrations of Animal Instinct 
my oo By Dd IONYSIUS LARDNER, D,C.L. 
(From the* Museum of Science and Art.’) One vol. with 135 
Illustrations, 28, cloth lettered. 


x. 


Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and 
po moe GEOGRAPHY. By Various Writers. Part XVI. 





*y* Part XVII. will complete the Work. 
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Now ready at all the Libraries, 


CHARLES READE'S 


NEW MATTER-OF-FACT 
ROMANCE, 


‘IT IS NEVER TOO LATE 
TO MEND.’ 


—>—_ 


The Athenzum. 

“ Thousands will read this work, because it is not merely 
one of talent and artifice, but because something of earnest 
conviction and something of genius have gone to its pro- 
duction.” 

The Saturday Review. 

“Tt is in every way an uncommon book ;—uncommon in 
the powers it displays, and in the variety of knowledge it 
contains,—uncommon in the beauty and force of its lan- 
guage, —uncommon in the interest which it excites and 
sustains. It seems nothing to say of it that it is masterly 
and admirable, for every production of the ‘Railway Li- 
brary’ is heralded with such commendations. Perhaps the 
simplest way is not to praise it, but merely to say that it is 
a book to read as soon as you can get it, and to recommend 
to your friends directly you have done with it.” 


The Press. 

*¢ Written with amazing spirit. Mr. Reade’s conceptions 
of character are admirable. He places personages before 
us with a few scratches of his pen just as an accomplished 
artist with careless touches of chalk creates a likeness.” 


The Spectator. 

‘¢Mr. Reade is a master of simple pathos, of powerful 
eloquence, of striking description ; he can make well-defined 
characters talk naturally, and can deliver himself forcibly 
of generous feelings, and often of great practical good 
sense.” 

The Literary Gazette. 

‘This work will increase Mr. Reade’s reputation as a 
novelist. Here are incidents and contrasts of every kind to 
gratify the most ardent pursuer of the marvellous and 
pathetic.” 

The Examiner. 

“This is a book of considerable mark, being a novel 
written with unusual vigour and intensity of feeling. No 
reader can fail to understand while he reads it that he is 
submitting to the spell of a man with real originality of 
thought, shrewd in invention, powerful in expression, and 
unquestionably able to take his place as a first-rate novel- 
ist.” 

The Daily News. 

** The peculiar qualities which Mr. Reade possesses for his 
task as a novelist are vigour of conception, great graphic 
power, a strong nervous style, and capability of writing 
stirring dialogue.” 

The Critic. 

*It is not only the best novel we have read this season, 
but also one of the very few first-rate works of fiction we 
have met with in our life.” 


The Morning Herald. 

**This work bears the perpetual impress of a strong and 
searching mind.” 

The Observer. 

** One of the most striking and effective works of its class 
given to the public for many years, It deserves all the 
praise which can be bestowed upon it, and is likely to be- 
come an universal favourite.” 


The Leader. 

‘* Mr. Reade’s style is graceful and strong. His power of 
telling a story dramatically is considerable, and he has a 
nice perception of what is healthy and hearty in human 
nature,—especially in women. He writes clearly, eloquent- 
ly, picturesquely.” 





London: RicHaRD BenttEy, New Burlington 
street, 


13, Great MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT, 
Successors to Mr. Colburn, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS 


—_»_-—— 


THE OXONIAN in NORWAY; or, 


NOTES of EXCURSIONS in that COUNTRY. By 
the Rev. FREDERICK METCALFE, M.A., Fellow of 
Lincoln College, Oxford. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. 
“*The Oxonian in Norway’ is replete with interest, and is one 
of those books which cannot fail to be at the same time amusing 
and instructive. Numerous interesting and exciting anecdotes, in 
connexion with the author's szonesous, an pursuit of fishing and 
shooting, pervade throughout.”—Chro 

* By far the best book of general travels ‘vanes we have met with 

on this section of Scandinavia.”—Spectat 


EASTERN HOSPITALS AND ENG- 


LISH NURSES: The Narrative of Twelve Months’ 
Experience in the Hospitals of Koulali and Scutari. By 
A LADY VOLUNTEER. Szgconp Epition. 2 vols. 
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REVIEWS 


Dred: a Tale of the Great Dismal Swamp. By 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. Low & Co. 


In England, we are not required to discuss, in 
any passionate strain, the rights and wrongs of 
Slavery, either as a domestic or as a divine 
institution. Whatever virtue lies in a good 
example we, as a nation, proved when five-and- 
twenty years ago we paid our money and set 
free our slaves. We are Englishmen of a new 
generation, and have a natural antipathy either 
to make slaves or to be slaves. We can, there- 
fore, deal with Mrs. Stowe’s new novel as dis- 
passionately as if it were an essay on Squaring 
the Circle, or a treatise on Decimal Coinage. 

‘Dred’ will disappoint those readers who 
expect a work of that strong passionate interest 
which, in ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ kindled popular 
enthusiasm and swept down like a prairie fire 
all sober critical objections or qualifying clauses. 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ with all its faults as a 
work of art, was unquestionably a work of 
genius: the characters lived, loved, suffered 
like human beings: the reader was interested 
in their fate or fortunes, and while the spell of 
the narrator lay upon him the truth of the story 
seemed as certain as a personal experience. 
This dramatic force made the strength of the 
book. ‘ Dred’ has none of this truth to nature, 
—of this dramatic reality. As a story, it is ill 
constructed: it is full of cant,—Exeter Hall cant 
and Billingsgate cant,—and, worst fault of all 
in a novel, it is wearisome exceedingly. 
‘Dred’ reads like an ill-digested Blue Book. 
The characters are not men and women, nor 
even ideal types, nor delineations of human 
nature;—but merely Abolitionist opinions per- 
sonified under different names. The argument 
is a piece of special pleading, carried on with 
the ‘natural vehemence of the female charac- 
ter.” The incidents are not compacted together 
as parts of a whole, but are merely detached 
records, strung together like so many beads, of 
instances of cruel violence, oppression, and 
misery, which have, no doubt, had their parallel 
in actual American life, but which no rational 
being can accept as pictures of the usual state 
of society either in the Slave States of America 
or in any country under heaven. 

As we said in our first notice of ‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,’ serious social questions are not fit sub- 
jects for Art. Comedy, when there was comedy, 
dealt with manners, not with the problems of 
philosophy; and the Novel, which has super- 
seded Comedy, because we stay at home and 
read instead of running to the theatre to hear, 
must deal with manners. Does Mrs. Stowe— 
does any of the fair patronesses of the slave at 
Sutherland House—think M. Eugéne Sue, or 
any other professed Socialist who might enter- 
tain such a fancy, for example, as that an 
aristocratic class is incompatible with morality, 
would be justified in presenting to European 
readers a picture of English life, founded solely 
on the dark evidence of our Police Courts? Our 
newspapers give the materials of a picture black 
enough, and every artist knows what could be 
made of them. What instances of brutal tyranny 
—serpentine cunning—shameless hypocrisy— 
might be adduced! How much of wife beating 
—child poisoning — girl seducing—could be 
offered in support of a picture, showing that 
English life in our time is infinitely impure and 
murderous! Every one feels that this course 
would be profoundly false and foolish—mis- 
taking the vein in the marble for the marble 
itself. The truth is, no broad social question 
can be adequately treated in a novel,—nor is it 





a legitimate subject for Art. A novel is in its 
nature a work of fancy, and subject to artificial 
regulations; selective as regards its subject and 
the mode of treatment, it can only deal with its 
materials from a certain point of view. The 
grouping both of characters, incidents, and ac- 
cessories must be worked toa definite end,—the 
story must gravitate to a conclusion and round 
itself handsomely off within a given number of 
pages, between the title-page and the finis,—and 
no social skein could ever be wound off in so 
compendious a fashion. A novel that gives 
itself up to be the vehicle of a social problem— 
and its solution—must fail as a story,—or if it 
succeed as a story it will probably deal with its 
graver purpose in an empirical spirit. 

‘Dred’ is, without any controversy, a failure. 
Mrs. Stowe has paid the penalty of giving up 
her genius to serve her party. She says in her 
Preface :— 

“ The author’s object in this book is to show the 
general effect of slavery on society—the various social 
disadvantages which it brings even on its most favoured 
advocates—the thriftlessness and misery and back- 
ward tendency of all the economical arrangements of 
slave States—the retrograding of good families into 
poverty—the deterioration of land—the worse de- 
moralization of all classes from the aristocratic tyran- 
nical planter to the oppressed and poor white— 
which is the result of the introduction of slave 
labour.” 

Now all this she does not show. At best 
she only asserts it: and the opponent of her 
theory has only to write upon every page of 
assertion, ‘Not true.” The whole story is 
the old history of excellent and happy slaves 
— “the finest pisanthry in the world” — 
thrown, by the sudden death of the good 
owner, who always intended to liberate them, 
into the hands of a violent and cruel man, 
who ill-uses them, sells them, hunts them into 
the swamp, hunts them out with blood-hounds, 
and tortures them to death. Of course there is 
a quadroon, possessing all the virtues under 
heaven, who is driven to running away, and 
who escapes. There are wicked overseers and 
cruel slave-dealers, such as are to be met with 
in all slave novels and in Adelphi dramas. There 
are several clergymen of different denomina- 
tions, whose portraits are drawn with great bitter- 
ness, but who do little else besides talk—indeed, 
there is so little story to be transacted that there 
is nothing else for them to do; but what they 
say is not characterized by any racy indivi- 
duality to make it worth reading. The camp 
meeting and the religious negroes are all faded 
portraits of those ‘Uncle Tom’ heroes which 
have been most popular. Mrs. Trollope’s ‘ History 
of John Jefferson Whitlaw,’ for spirit, freshness, 
and interest, is far beyond Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s 
present novel ; and as a picture of slave life and 
slave laws has a more life-like and authentic 
aspect. We give our readers the account of 
Dred, the singular being who gives his name to 
the book, and the only attempt at the delineation 
of a fresh character which it contains. Dred is 
the son of a man slave who was executed, along 
with twenty-two others, for conspiracy. The 
details of the conspiracy are given as an episode, 
and appear to be histesioal.— 

“ Among the children of Denmark Vesey was a 
boy by a Mandingo slave-woman, who was his father’s 
particular favourite. The Mandingos are one of the 
finest of African tribes, distinguished for intelligence, 
beauty of form, and an indomitable pride and energy 
of nature. As slaves, they are considered as par- 
ticularly valuable by those who have tact enough to 
govern them, because of their great capability and 
their proud faithfulness; but they resent a govern- 
ment of brute force, and under such are always 
fractious and dangerous. This boy received from his 
mother the name of Dred; a name not unusual 
among the slaves, and generally given to those of 





great physical force. The development of this child's 
mind was so uncommon as to excite astonishment 
among the negroes. He early acquired the power of 
reading, by an apparent instinctive faculty, and would 
often astonish those around him with things which he 
had discovered in books. Like other children of a 
deep and fervent nature, he developed great religious 
ardour, and often surprised the elder negroes by his 
questions and replies on this subject. A son so en- 
dowed could not but be an object of great pride and 
interest to a father like Denmark Vesey. The im- 
pression seemed to prevail universally among the 
negroes that this child was born for extraordinary 
things; and perhaps it was the yearning to acquire 
liberty for the development of such a mind which 
first led Denmark Vesey to reflect on the nature of 
slavery, and the terrible weights which it lays on the 
human intellect, and to conceive the project of libe- 
rating a race. The Bible, of which Vesey was an 
incessant reader, stimulated this desire. He likened 
his own position of comparative education, com- 
petence, and general esteem among the whites, to 
that of Moses among the Egyptians; and nourished 
the idea that, like Moses, he was sent as a deliverer. 
During the process of the conspiracy, this son, though 
but ten years of age, was his father’s confidant ; and 
he often charged him, though he should fail in the 
attempt, never to be discouraged. He impressed it 
upon his mind that he should never submit tamely to 
the yoke of slavery; and nourished the idea already 
impressed, that some more than ordinary destiny was 
reserved for him. After the discovery of the plot, 
and the execution of its leaders, those more imme- 
diately connected with them were sold from the 
State, even though not proved to have participated. 
With the most guarded caution, Vesey had exempted 
this son from suspicion. It had been an agreed 
policy with them both, that in the presence of others 
they should counterfeit alienation and dislike. Their 
confidential meetings with each other had been stolen 
and secret. At the time of his father’s execution, 
Dred was a lad of fourteen. He could not be ad- 
mitted to his father’s prison, but he was a witness of 
the undaunted aspect with which he and the other 
conspirators met their doom. The memory 
dropped into the depths of his soul, as a 
stone drops into the desolate depths of a dark 
mountain lake. Sold to a distant plantation, he 
became noted for his desperate unsubduable dis- 
position. He joined in none of the social recreations 
and amusements of the slaves, laboured with proud 
and silent assiduity, but, on the slightest rebuke or 
threat, flashed up with a savage fierceness, which, 
supported by his immense bodily strength, made 
him an object of dread among overseers. He was 
one of those of whom they gladly rid themselves; 
and, like a fractious horse, was sold from master to 
master, Finally, an overseer, hardier than the rest, 
determined on the task of subduing him. In the 
scuffle that ensued, Dred struck him to the earth, a 
dead man, made his escape to the swamps, and was 
never afterwards heard of in civilized life. The 
reader who consults the map will discover that the 
whole eastern shore of the southern states, with 
slight interruptions, is belted by an immense chain 
of swamps, regions of hopeless disorder, where the 
abundant growth and vegetation of nature, sucking 
up its forces from the humid soil, seems to rejoice in 
a savage exuberance, and bid defiance to all human 
efforts either to penetrate or subdue. These wild 
regions are the homes of the alligator, the mocassin, 
and the rattle-snake. Evergreen trees, mingling 
freely with the deciduous children of the forest, form 
here dense jungles, verdant all the year round, and 
which afford shelter to numberless birds, with whose 
warbling the leafy desolation perpetually resounds. 
Climbing vines, and parasitic plants, of untold splen- 
dour and boundless exuberance of growth, twine and 
interlace and hang, from the heights of the highest 
trees, pennons of gold and purple—triumphant ban- 
ners which attest the solitary majesty of nature. A 
species of parasitic moss wreaths its abundant dra- 
peries from tree to tree, and hangs in pearly festoons, 
through which shine the scarlet berry and green 
leaves of the American holly. What the mountains 
of Switzerland were to the persecuted Vaudois, this 
swampy belt has been to the American slave. The 
constant effort to recover from thence fugitives has 
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led to the adoption, in these States, of a separate 
profession, unknown at this time in any other 
Christian land—hunters, who train and keep dogs 
for the hunting of men, women, and children, And 
yet, with all the convenience of this profession, the 
reclaiming of the fugitives from these fastnesses of 
nature has been a work of such expense and difficulty, 
that the near proximity of the swamp has always 
been a considerable check on the otherwise absolute 
power of the overseer. Dred carried with him to the 
swamp but one solitary companion—the Bible of his 
father. To him it was not the messenger of peace 
and good-will, but the herald of woe and wrath. As 
the mind, looking on the great volume of Nature, 
sees there a reflection of its own internal passions, 
and seizes on that in it which sympathises with itself 
—as the fierce and savage soul delights in the roar 
of torrents, the thunder of avalanches, and the whirl 
of ocean storms, so is it in the great answering volume 
of Revelation. There is something there for every 
phase of man’s nature; and hence its endless vitality 
and stimulating force. Dred had heard read in the 
secret meetings of conspirators the wrathful denun- 
ciations of ancient prophets against oppression and 
injustice. He had read of kingdoms convulsed by 
plagues; of tempest, and pestilence, and locusts; of 
the sea cleft in twain, that an army of slaves might 
pass through, and of their pursuers whelmed in the 
returning waters. He had heard of prophets and 
deliverers, armed with supernatural powers, raised 
up for oppressed people; had pondered on the nail 
of Jael, the goad of Shamgar, the pitcher and lamp 
of Gideon; and thrilled with fierce joy as he read 
how Samson, with his two strong arms, pulled down 
the pillars of the festive temple, and whelmed his 
triumphant persecutors in one grave with himself. 
In the vast solitudes which he daily traversed, 
these things entered deep into his soul. * * * 
Our readers will perhaps feel an interest to turn 
back with us and follow the singular wanderings of 
the mysterious personage, whose wild denunciations 
had so disturbed the minds of the worshippers at the 
camp-meeting. There is a twilight ground between 
the boundaries of the sane and insane, which the 
old Greeks and Romans regarded with a peculiar 
veneration. They held a person whose faculties were 
thus darkened as walking under the awful shadow of 
a supernatural presence; and, as the mysterious 
secrets of the stars only become visible in the night, 
so in these eclipses of the more material faculties 
they held there was often an awakening of superna- 
tural perceptions. The hot and positive light of our 
modern materialism, which exhales from the growth 
of our existence every dew drop, which searches out 
and dries every rivulet of romance, which sends an 
unsparing beam into every cool grotto of poetic possi- 
hility, withering the moss, and turning the dropping 
cave to a dusty den, this spirit so remorseless, allows 
us no such indefinite land. There are but two words 
in the whole department of modern anthropology— 
the sane and the insane; the latter dismissed from 
human reckoning almost with contempt. We should 
find it difficult to give a suitable name to the 
strange and abnormal condition in which this sin- 
gular being of whom we are speaking passed the 
most of his time. It was a state of exaltation and 
trance, which yet appeared not at all to impede 
the exercise of his outward and physical facul- 
ties, but rather to give them a preternatural keenness 
and intensity, such as sometimes attends the more 
completely developed phenomena of somnambulism. 
In regard to his physical system there was also much 
that was peculiar. Our readers may imagine a human 
body of the largest and keenest vitality to grow up 
so completely under the nursing influences of nature 
that it may seem to be as perfectly en rapport with 
them as a tree; so that the rains, the wind, and the 
thunder, all those forces from which human beings 
generally seek shelter, seem to hold with it a kind 
of fellowship, and to be familiar companions of ex- 
istence. Such was the case with Dred. So com- 
pletely had he come into sympathy and communion 
with nature, and with those forms of it which more 
particularly surrounded him in the swamps, that he 
moved about among them with as much ease asa 
lady treads her Turkey carpet. What would seem 
to us in recital to be incredible hardships, was to him 
‘but an ordinary condition of existence. To walk 
knee deep in the spongy soil of the swamp, to force 





his way through thickets, to lie all night sinking in 
the porous soil, or to crouch like the alligator among 
reeds and rushes were to him situations of as much 
comfort as well-curtained beds and pillows are to us. 
It is not to be denied that there is in this savage per- 
fection of the natural organs a keen and almost fierce 
delight, which must excel the softest seductions of 
luxury. Anybody who has ever watched the eager 
zest with which the hunting-dog plunges through the 
woods, darts through the thicket, or dives into water, 
in an extacy of enjoyment, sees something of what 
such vital force must be. Dred was under the in- 
spiring belief that he was the subject of visions and 
supernatural communications. The African race 
are said by mesmerists to possess, in the fullest degree, 
that peculiar temperament which fits them for the 
evolution of mesmeric phenomena, and hence the 
existence among them to this day of men and women 
who are supposed to have peculiar magical powers. 
The grandfather of Dred, on his mother’s side, had 
been one of these reputed African sorcerers, and he 
had early discovered in the boy this peculiar species 
of temperament. He had taught him the secret of 
snake charming, and had possessed his mind from 
childhood with expectations of prophetic and super- 
natural impulses. That mysterious and singular 
gift, whatever it may be, which Highland seers deno- 
minate second sight, is a very common tradition 
among the negroes, and there are not wanting thou- 
sands of reputed instances among them to confirm 
beliefin it. What this faculty may be we shall not 
pretend to say.” 

Dred makes a species of refuge in the swamp, 
and tries, by his appearance at unexpected 
times and wild denunciations, to rouse the 
negroes to insurrection. His eloquence consists 
in a string of denunciations against the masters, 
couched in the language of the old Hebrew 
prophets,—but it all ends in nothing. If Mrs. 
Stowe had taken for her story the insurrection 
and death of Denmark Vesey, his father, there 
would have been a fearful social interest ; but 
Mrs. Stowe belongs to the non-resisting “ kiss- 
for-a-blow”’ school. None of her heroes fight : 
they forgive the most cruel injuries in a style 
of milky meekness that is neither natural nor 
admirable. Dred, after living in the swamp a 
ae tire, is at last mortally wounded in a slave 
hunt,— 


“The hours of that day passed gloomily. Some- 
times the brutal sound of the hunt seemed to sweep 
near them—the crack of rifles, the baying of dogs, 
the sound of oaths—and then again all went off into 
silence, and nothing was heard but the innocent 
patter of the leaf upon leaf, and the warbling of the 
birds—singing cheerily, ignorant of the abyss of 
cruelty and crime over which they sang. Towards 
sunset a rustling was heard in the branches of the 
oak, and Dred dropped down into the inclosure wet, 
and soiled, and wearied. All gathered round him in 
amoment. ‘ Where is Jim ?’ said Harry.—‘ Slain !” 
said Dred. ‘Thearchers pressed him sore, and he 
hath fallen in the wilderness.’——There was a general 
exclamation of horror.—Dred made a movement to 
sit down on the earth. He lost his balance and fell ; 
and they all saw now, what at first they had not 
noticed, a wound in his breast from which the blood 
was welling. His wife fell by his side with wild 
moans of sorrow. He lifted his hand and motioned 
her from him.—‘ Peace!’ he said ‘peace! It is 
enough. Behold, I go unto the witnesses who 
ery day and night.—The circle stood around him 
in mute horror and surprise. Clayton was the first 
who had presence of mind to kneel and stanch the 
blood. Dred looked at him—his calm large eyes 
filled with supernatural light.—‘ All over!’ he said. 
He put his hand calmly to his side, and felt the 
gushing blood. He took somein his hand and threw 
it upward, erying out with wild energy, in the words 
of an ancient prophet—‘Oh, earth—earth—earth! 
Cover thou not my blood—’ Behind the dark bar- 
rier of the woods the sun was setting gloriously. 
Piles of loose floating clouds, which all day long had 
been moving through the sky in white and silvery 
stillness, now one after another took up the rosy 
flush, and became each one a light-bearer filled with 
etherial radiance. And the birds sang on as they 





ever sing, unterrified by the great wail of human 
sorrow. It was evident to the little circle that he 
who was mightier than the kings of the earth wag 
there. And that that splendid frame, which had go 
long rejoiced in the exuberance of health and strength, 
was now to be resolved again into the eternal ele- 
ments.—‘ Harry,’ he said, ‘ lay me beneath the hea 
of witness. Let the God of their fathers judge 
between us.’” 

Mrs. Stowe gives all the balance of virtues 
to her black characters: the white people are 
only excellent as they love and admire the 
black people. When that becomes a general 
truth instead of a special exception, the Negroes 
will make themselves free. Freedom, we sus- 
pect, is not in the gift of men; it must come 
from within. 





Scenes and Sights in the East. By James Bruce. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 


‘Scenes and Sights’ is less a book of travels than 
a batch of little essays, conveying the results of 
travel. Mr. Bruce does not record his journey- 
ings in order, but he classifies the observations 
which he has made, and gives them as separate 
pictures. It is a string of beads,—not a thread 
of narrative. We are of opinion that he has 
done wisely, by escaping from the ordinary 
routine. And it is only fair to say, that in 
acuteness of remark and ease of expression,— 
as well as in a proper attention to the duties of 
an observer,—he is equally removed from the 
“ruck” of English travellers. He has written 
intelligibly and unaffectedly about Hindostan ; 
—and we have actually to report that he records 
with freshness a visit to the Pyramids. 

There is, however, one feature about this 
little book which will offend many people. It 
is no less than the “ point of view” of the tra- 
veller. Mr. Bruce is all for the foreigner. He 
seems to have seen nothing that he did not like 
in the character, habits, and life of the Hindoo; 
and nothing that he could tolerate in those of 
the Hindoo’s English master. He has rather a 
leaning in favour of the Suttee. He loves the 
Indian mythology. We should not be surprised 
if he were accused of worshipping Vishnu,— 
as Sale was thought to have turned Turk, 
and Creech to have become an Epicurean. But 
especially is Mr. Bruce severe on the way in 
which his countrymen treat foreigners and their 
worships. He represents in so many words our 
behaviour to the Hindoos as brutal. Here is a 
lizard story, which will at once illustrate his 
manner and his opinions. Who that has lived 
in the South does not remember the little crea- 
tures glittering like tongues of flame, in thirsty 
grass, or by some hot white stone ?— 


“ The Hindis believe that the lizard’s ‘ tak, tak, 
tak,’ is a language intelligible to the initiated ; and I 
was assured by my servant that he knew many per- 
sons who understood it perfectly well, and derived 
much useful information from their knowledge. An 
evil-disposed and unprincipled lizard, in a house 
will intimate to a thief who understands its language 
where the master’s most valuable things are stored ; 
whereas an upright and conscientious lizard will 
warn the master, if he can communicate with him, 
of the approach of the midnight robber. The lizard 
is exemplary in domestic life. Of an evening, after 
the lamps are lighted, you will see in the verandah 
two parent lizards with a young one, amusing them- 
selves on the wall, and keeping close together in all 
their movements. The following tale of conjugal 
love, which with some variations I think I have read 
somewhere, though I cannot recollect the place, I 
give as told me with infinite minuteness of detail 
and copiousness of language, by my servant. A 
party of English officers were residing in a bungalo, 
some few miles from Madras. Amongst their atten- 
dants they had a clever little boy well versed in the 
lizard tongue. One day as they were at dinner, a 
lizard on the wall commenced its ‘ tak, tak, tak,’ on 
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which the little boy burst out into a great laugh. 
For this extraordinary liberty in presence of English- 
men, he was of course ferociously reproved, as might 
have been expected. Yet again the lizard spoke, 
and again the little boy fell a-laughing. On this one 
of the furious Englishmen asked the boy what the 
devil he meant by laughing in this manner? The 
boy told them that he could not help being tickled 
at what the lizard was saying. He was then asked 
what the lizard said, and he told the officers that the 
lizard said, ‘ My wife will be here to-night.” Upon 
this, says the narrator, the officers flew into a great 
passion; one of them called the poor boy ‘a 
—— liar; another gave him a blow on the face, | 
athird kicked him, and a fourth knocked him down. | 
All this part of the relation carries the evidence of | 
truth on the very face of it, as this is just what 

English officers under the circumstances would do 

to a poor Indian boy, in order to vindicate the 

national character for manliness and love of truth. 

But a signal proof of the boy’s veracity was at hand. 

A few hours had only elapsed when a package of 

wine for the company arrived from Madras, and, 

immediately on its being opened, out jumped a 

female lizard and scrambled in great haste up the 

wall to her mate, who flew to meet her joyfully, ex- 

claiming, as the wise little boy interpreted the speech, 

‘Here’s my wife!’ And now, says the narrator, 

when these officers observed this affecting interview, 

so unexpectedly brought about between this exem- 

plary couple, they were sorry that they had cursed, 

beaten, kicked, and knocked down the poor boy, and 

began now to comfort him. One gave him a quarter 

rupee, another gave him a half rupee, and a third 

gave him a whole rupee, and then this poor boy was 

very happy.” 

There are far worse stories about English 
behaviour. It is not for us, however, to set 
people by the ears; so we shall take as our next 
extract an amusing paragraph, showing how 
the palanquin-bearers cheer their labours with 
song.— 





“The song of the bearers, as is the usage in 
Madras, never ceases while the palanquin is in 
motion. From the moment of lifting it till it is put 
down, you have the constant ‘ho, ho, ho; hee, hee, 
hee; ha, ha, ha; huh, huh, huh;’ intermingled occa- 
sionally with something spoken by one bearer to the 
others, probably about their business. In some other 
parts of India, I understand that there are bearers 
who carry their burden in silence, and that this 
practice is agreeable tc’ the sullenness of their 
English employers. The assistance of their mono- 
tonous song is however invariably insisted on by the 
bearers in Madras, as one of the conditions on which 
they undertake to be able to fulfil their engagement 
within the time stipulated. I have read that some 
of the bearers intersperse their songs with criticisms 
on the character of their burden. The following 
specimens of these remarks are given in a Madras 


magazine. The bearers in this case are carrying a 

great weighty man :— 
Oh, what a heavy bag, Ho, ho! 
Sure it is an elephant, Ho, ho! 
He is an ample weight, Ho, ho! 
Let’s let his palkee down, Ho, ho! 
Let ’s set him in the mud, Ho, ho! 
Let ’s leave him to his fate. Ho, ho! 
No; but he'll be angry then, Ho, ho! 
Ay, and he ‘ll beat us then, Ho, ho! 
Then let us hasten on, Ho, ho! 
Jump along, jump along! Ho, ho! 


—The following are their favourable notices of a 
lady of light weight :— 


She is not heavy, Butherum! 

Carry her softly, Butherum. 

Nice little lady, Butherum. 

Here’s a bridge, Butherum. 

Carry her carefully, Butherum. 

Carry her gently, Butherum. 

Sing along cheerily, Butherum. 
Butherum !” 


[take care.) 


Mr. Bruce must settle for himself with Anglo- 
Indians and missionaries ;—he has written a 
readable book. 








The Social History of the People of the Southern 
Counties of England in Past Centuries ; illus- 
trated in regard to their Habits, Municipal 
Bye-Laws, Civil Progress, §c., from the Re- 
searches of George Roberts. Longman & Co. 


Tuts miscellaneous book is a book for everybody. 
Had it been an exceedingly instructive volume, 
—that is, had its author set out by professing 
to be didactic and to be about teaching his 
readers, it would not have been half so amusing. 
It is exclusively anecdotical, mostly with matter 
relating to the middle classes. Kings and nobles 
have had their turn, Mr. Roberts thinks, in 
costly tomes issued by learned Societies. He 
now illustrates chiefly social life, its pleasures, 
pains, penalties, and ordinary incidents of the 
Browns, Joneses, and Robinsons, Will Plough- 
man and John Ostler, Mary Dairy and Dame 
Durden of past centuries, and in the southern 
counties of England. Wondrously dull and 
profound fellows, those 

Grimauds hideux qui n'ont, tant leur téte est vidée, 

Jamais eu de maitresse, et jamais eu d’idée, 
will probably sneer at Mr. Roberts for being 
vivacious and buoyant. They are the “ bottle- 
bottoms” railing at the “ prism,’’ and to them 
the author may say, as Victor Hugo does to the 
philosophers who teach languages and know 
nothing of men, 

Oui, vos textes, vos loix, vos régles sont fossiles, 

Et, avec l’air profond, vous étes imbéciles. 

The volume, as we have remarked, is mis- 
cellaneous. It treats of what small men had to 
pay for the honour of being visited by great 
men; of “ vales,’”’ or farewell fees to servants ; 
of stage-players and sailors; of pirates, soldiers, 
loose people and lord mayors; of gaols and 
those put therein by them who ought to have 
been in the others’ place; of landlords, tenants, 
tramps, and shoemakers; of cottages and 
scandal, churches and long sermons; of Sabbath- 
days and week-days, plague, pestilence, sick 
men, and the physicians who could not cure 
them; of engineering, hydraulics, and the power 
of drinking strong ale, as well as the power of 
the ale itself; of trades, business, honest men, 
and cheats. These latter are to be found in all 
professions,—for, as Queen Christina says in her 
maxims, “ Every vocation in life has its grimace 
and its jargon.” We have enumerated only a 
portion of the very many subjects discussed in 
this book; but a handfull of corn may be a 
sample of the measure,—and from what we have 
enumerated some judgment may be formed of 
what remains. 

From a volume of this quality extract is easy. 
It is to be had for the trouble of dipping for it, 
and one end of the book is as good as the other, 
and the middle as suitable as either. It was the 
habit of a celebrated, and not wealthy, critic of 
former days to read the first and last dozen 
pages of a volume Submitted to his judgment, 
cut out the middle three for citation, and then 
send the book to the stalls. In these later days 
books are really read before they are criticized, 
and quotation is the result of another process. 
The following passages are only a few of many 
marked, but there is scarcely a page in the 
volume which would not afford as good, taken 
atrandom. Here is a pleasant social incident 
of the days of Charles the First.— 

“Mr. Pyne, a country squire, having a company 
of guests at his table at his seat-at Curry Malet, 
talked very irreverently of the king, saying to one 
who had boasted of having seen the king at Mr. 
Poulett’s at Hinton House, ‘ Then hast thou seen as 
unwise a king as ever was; for he is carried as a man 
would carry a child with an apple. As for meeting 
him at Mr. Poulett’s, that is nothing, for I might 
have had him at my house ; he is to be carried any 
whither. Before God he is no more fit to be king 


simpleton. For these words the Government wished 
that Mr. Pyne should be hanged, drawn, and quar- 
tered. Chief Justice Richardson said, though the 
words were as wicked as might be, they did not 
amount to treason. This saved Mr. Pyne. Mr. Hugh 
Pyne, the counsellor, Mr. Jo. Symes, and some 
others of Somersetshire, were soon after put out of 
the commission of the peace. In 1627 Mr. Hugh 
Pyne was committed for saying the king was stripped 
and governed by a company of upstarts.” 

_ It was no light matter in past days to be 
invited to stay at a friend’s house. See what a 
brief visit cost “‘a Sussex gentleman, Mr. 
Timothy Burrell” :— 


Mr. Johnson .. £010 9 
Chambermaid os + 010 0 
Cook.. oe ee ee 010 0 
Coachman 050 
Butler os oe oe 05 0 
Chief gardener... oe « 0 5 O 
Under cook 0 2 6 
y oe ° 02 64 
Under gardener 026 
urse .. 026 
&c. &e, 
Total .. ee ee £3 0 9 
Mr. Burrell would have ‘done it” cheaper at 
aninn. It is to be remembered, however, that 


in past days gentlemen gave low, or no, wages. 
Masters left their visitors to pay the salaries of 
the officials; and one result was, that servants 
would not readily engage themselves in families 
where little company was kept. 

The players seem to have had a jollier life of 
it in the West, in the olden time, yee the tra- 
velling companies can boast of now.— 

‘What a curious scene must Lyme have presented 
in 1558! The Queen's Majesty’s players had arrived 
and proceeded to play their piece in the parish 
church, The corporation contributed 4s. 5d. We 
may suppose that money was taken at the doors by 
some official of the Mayor, who ascertained the de- 
ficiency to be as above. Was the performance on 
this occasion very offensive to the authorities, or to 
the town generally? There is no trace of any 
expression to that effect. At this date the decided 
disapprobation of many against such performances 
in the sacred edifice may not have been pronounced 
in this country town. Probably the players presumed 
upon their licence from the Queen's Majesty, and 
the Mayor and his brethren did not venture to come 
into collision with them. The time was near at hand 
when many entertained a perfect horror of the 
profanation of the church fabric.” 

The “horror” was entirely healthy, albeit 
more foolish things have been uttered in some 
churches than what was spoken by the poor 
actors. In fact, we occasionally find that 
the deeds of the player may stand comparison 
with those of his spiritual teacher. Look at 
Dulwich College, founded by an actor, and from 
the doors of which a hungry dramatic emeritus 
is turned away, on the false ground that the 
“charity” was founded as a mark of the re- 
pentance felt by the good actor for having 
exercised his vocation! Compare the stage- 
player with the incumbent whose acting is not 
in unison with his preaching, and who converts 
the free-seats of the poor into high-rented 
ee for the rich. It is clear that the old 

ealthy “horror’’ has stopped at hating the 
player. The future collector of such a volume 
as the one before us will have to mark of 
this year how the leaders of dissenting com- 
munities had to struggle against a certain con- 
fusedness of principle and action among their 
several peoples. It has been found that the 
mothers of Methodism and Independent 
matrons teach their girls that Shakspeare’s 
learned sock, on the stage, is a seven-leagued 
boot, with the toe ever pointed ad inferos, but 
that the dancing parties and the disengaged 
cavaliers who keep the young ladies up from 
bedtime to dawn are recreations with a good 
purpose in them. Bishop Bonner thundered 
right heartily, three hundred years ago, against 





than Kirkwright.’ This Kirkwright wasa well-known 


the young people who went, and the old 
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people: who escorted them, to plays acted in | 


churches; How much greater would be the 


horror of the gentle ghost of John Wesley at | 
beholding a daughter of his spiritual family, | 


Hymns and Songs of the Church. By George 
Wither. With an Introduction by Edward 
Farr. J. R. Smith. 


lying “like Hebe in Hercules’ arms,” and | Mr. Russell Smith has undertaken to produce 


whirling through a polka! The bones of the 
Father of the Independents must shake in his 
coffin at the very idea of Congregationalist 
young ladies rattling through a valse a deur 


temps, and afterwards talking, on their way to | 


chapel, of the ‘delightful evening” then upper- 
most in their thoughts. As a page in social 
history, that which will tell of the controversy 
now going on, in which the solemn ministers, 
who cannot dance, in vain denounce the amuse- 
ment to the daughters of dissent who both can 
and will, such a page will be well worth reading, 
when it comes to be fully and fairly written. 
While on the subject of ladies, the following is 
not inappropriate :-— 

* Our American brethren have found that, in run- 
ning beyond the sea, the Scotp family have accom- 
panied them. The grand juries of Philadelphia, from 
1717 to 1720, in good set terms, deplored the absence 
of a ducking-stool for scolding women, and the 
necessity that existed for that public convenience. 
So late as the year 1824, a woman was convicted of 
being a common scold, in the Court of Quarter 
Sessions in the Philadelphia county, and sentenced 
to be placed in a cucking or ducking stool, and 
plunged three times into the water; but the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania, upon the removal of the case 
by writ of error, decided that this punishment was 
obsolete, and contrary to the spirit of the age.” 


In old days there was some meaning in “ no- 
thing like leather,” and they were punished 
who forgot it.— 


“In 1597 there were complaints of the leather 
being badly dressed, and so not wearing well when 
made into shoes. The jury of Lyme presented the 
shoemakers as ‘ faulty,’ in not causing their leather 
to be well curried; upon which they were fined 12d. 
each. Again, the same year, 6d. each; and the fol- 
lowing year the curriers were fined 20d. each. Cord- 
wainers or shoemakers often used the mystery of 
tanners and curriers; hence the justice of amercing 
them for using badly-dressed leather. Tanners used 


to keep hides in the tan-pit a year or fifteen months; | 


but it was a subject of complaint in 1548, that hides 
were then tanned in three weeks or six weeks. An 
Act was passed requiring tanners to keep hides nine 
months in the pit.” 

Nevertheless, they who walked to church in 
shoes of the very best were not always well off 
when they got there.— 


“When pews were constructed, about James the | 


First's reign, the green baize was found to harbour 
insects, which gave rise to charges ‘for salting the 
fleas.’ Quarrels about the occupancy and right to 
pews soon began.” 

While the fleas were being salted in the pews 
of the rich, the poor were suffering worse than 
the fleas. Poverty, however, can be dignified, 
in spite of the English eleemosynary principle 
of degrading it, wherever degradation can be 
inflicted. The principle, however, was some- 
times cleverly evaded.— 

“ At Birmingham, about the year 1775, the vestry 
passed an order that each person receiving relief 
should wear a badge. A number of these were cast 
for the purpose. The day arrived. 
the first, was brought before the board, who told her 
what the order was, and gave her her badge of dis- 
grace. She courtesied, and expressed her readiness 
to do as they commanded without delay. Pulling 
up her gown, she pinned it on her petticoat ; then, 
letting fall her gown, the badge was invisible, and 
thus the plan was frustrated, to the great annoyance 
of the parish law-makers.” 

With this incident we close Mr. Roberts’s 
volume, which will hardly require commenda- 
tion at our hands after what we have already 
said and cited. 





An old woman, | 


a ‘ Library of Old Authors’”—in an agreeable 
shape, on good paper, and at a low price. Such 
a promise comes pleasantly to the ear, and the 
programme looks inviting. Mather, Quarles, 
Wither, Selden, Overbury,—such are a few of 
the fine old writers,—writers full of blood and 
rich in fruit,—quaint, wise, and racy,—to ap- 
pear in the series of solid little volumes. Well 
| edited and carefully reprinted, such a library 
| of old authors would have a present interest 
for all scholars and serious readers, and a value 
| which every passing year would augment. 
| We are not quite certain, however, that Mr. 
| Smith’s plan is all that could be wished. Is it 
| proposed to print no moe than excerpts—odds 
| and ends—single works—of the writers named in 
| the programme? Or is it meant that, although 
single works may be first prepared, the re- 
maining pieces of each author shall be given 
to the world in due time? We are not clear 
either way. ‘ The Dramatic and Poetical Works 
of John Marston,’ in three volumes, includes, 
we infer, the whole of the poet’s known pro- 
ductions. The announcement of Sir Thomas 
Overbury’s ‘Works, in Prose and Verse,’ im- 
plies, we suppose, that we are to have the whole 
writings of that very remarkable man. On the 
other hand, the edition of Selden’s ‘ Table Talk’ 
implies nothing as regards the ‘ Titlesof Honour,’ 
—a book that would bear a good deal of plea- 
sant illustration,—still less of Selden’s ‘ History 
of Tythes,’ and the Mare Clausum,—works which 
are not more interesting than they are scarce. 
In the volume now before us, George Wither’s 
‘ Hymns and Songs of the Church,’ we find no 
more than a vague promise to lay before the 
reader “ other works which will equally testify 
to his merits as a poet.” Aubrey’s ‘ Miscel- 
lanies’ are promised by Mr. Smith: but why 
not give us along with the ‘Miscellanies’ a new 
edition of his ‘ Lives of Eminent Men’ and his 
curious ‘ Letters’? Few books in the English 
| language are so valuable as Aubrey’s ‘ Lives’; 
and no book in the language has been more 
abominably edited from the original. Happily, 
the manuscripts exist at Oxford,—though in a 
dirty and disgraceful condition,—and an editor 
who can read writing will find in them much 
curious matter not in the printed volumes. Mr. 
Smith would do true service to letters by care- 
| fully reprinting the ‘Lives’ and ‘ Letters’ of 
Aubrey. 

Having said so much by way of hint and 
suggestion, we are in no humour to find fault 
with Mr, Farr,—though he has, in our opinion, 
treated Wither most ungenerously,—failing to 
judge him well because trying the poet by a 
test not applicable to the men of that troubled 
generation. We feel grateful, however, for 
what he has done in presenting to the readers 
of our time a series of poems which have been 
greatly abused and greatly admired, and which 
will probably grow again into favour as the 
nineteenth century deepens in religious feeling. 
The few biographical details prefixed to the 
‘Hymns and Songs’ are meagre—unworthy of 
the subject and of the series. 








A Grammar of the Pukhto or Pushto, or Lan- 
guage of the Afghans. By Lieut. H. G. 





now in that, when suddenly he stopped, seemed 
to ponder for a time, and then craved permis- 
sion to be absent a moment from the Darbiir. 
Permission being granted, he went out, but pre- 
sently returned with a metal pot half filled with 
stones, which he shook so as to make an in- 
tolerable noise. The King asked the meaning of 
this strange behaviour. ‘ Asylum of the world,” 
replied the Vazir, “I am now to the best of 
my feeble ability furnishing your Majesty with 
a specimen of Piishti, to the pronunciation of 
which these sounds are the nearest approach 
that can be made.” Whether from this prover- 
bial ruggedness of sound, or not, certain it is 
that few languages spoken over so large a tract 
of country have received so little attention from 
scholars as the Afghin. Except the meagre 
Vocabulary of Major Leech, the Chrestomathy 
of Prof. Bernhard Dorn, and the short grammar 
published by Captain Vaughan at Calcutta in 
1854, no work has been written to facilitate the 
acquisition of the language. The Grammar, 
therefore, of Lieut. Raverty, which is suffi- 
ciently elaborate, and in which the rules are 
supported by copious and well-chosen extracts 
from classical Pishti authors, will be gladly 
hailed by every linguist. A Dictionary and 
Text-book, promised by the same author, will 
supply all the helps required to master a lan- 
guage that ought not to be neglected,—at. least 
by those who rule Peshawar, the valley of the 
Yuisufzyes and the Derajat. 

Part I. of this Grammar—all that is pub- 
lished at present—consists of an introductory 
essay on the character of the language (50 
pages); five chapters on the alphabet; the 
noun; the adjective; the pronoun; and the 
verb, ending with the formation of the imperfect 
tense; and 13 pages of translation, including 
specimens of the Articles of War and Tales. 
We will notice at once a few things that strike 
us as defects, and then briefly specify the lead- 
ing characteristics of the language as displayed 
in this Grammar. First, we regret that, in the 
first four chapters at least, the Pushti words 
have not been all written in the English cha- 
racter as well. This is a great help to the begin- 
ner, and outweighs considerations of space, &c. 
Besides, many Ptishtii words are pronounced 
very differently from the way in which they are 
written. Secondly, the numerals—those very 
important vocables to the student—ought to have 
made their appearance in this Part, after the 
adjectives, and to have been given fully and 
without abridgment. Thirdly,.we should like 
to have seen a complete verb in all its moods 
and tenses, uninterrupted by rules for formation, 
&c. Further, several Rules, as 45, 46, 50, 52, 
are obscure, and should be re-written. The 
misprints, also, are both numerous and import- 
ant. Thus, opening the book at one place—at 
p- 107, 1. 15, “ of this class,” should be “ of the 
5th class”; p. 109, 1. 17, “ wearer’s children,” 
should be “ weaver’s children”; p. 113, 1. 21, 
— shouldbe _‘. Shortly after we have “ casual 
verbs’’ for ‘causal verbs;”’.and this occurs again 
and again. 

The distinguishing characteristics of Pushti 
are such as the following. In its alphabet of 
forty letters, chiefly borrowed from the Arabic, 
are five peculiar letters, to which Mr. Raverty 
informs us, “after a careful comparison of 600 
alphabets, he can find nothing similar in form 
or sound in Arabic, Zend, or Sanskrit, or (we 
presume he would add) in any of their cognate 


Raverty. Part I. Williams & Norgate. _| dialects, though there are characters similar 
TueReE is a story in the East that a certain | in sound in most of the Semitic and some Tatar 
King commanded his Vazir to give him speci- | dialects.” These characters are, Anglicised, ts, 
mens of all the most remarkable languages in | ds, urray, (a peculiar r), khir (a peculiar-£h), 
the world. The Vazir, a sort of Mezzofanti | and wrrun, a combination of urray with nun. 


in his way, went on for some time with his task, | With regard to the ¢s and ds we must remark 
now quoting an author in this language and | that they occur in Mar4thi and Telugu, dialects 
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d of Sanskrit origin, or at least connected with | numerous, or their writers so versatile. At the | being a luxury, is a pernicious compound, used 
af Sanskrit. Pushtii is, further, very remarkable | same time, they apologize for the omission of | for embalming corpses :— 

T. for its harsh combinations of consonants. Thus | certain names which would be required to render Shall we our freedom give away, 

- we find khk, kkh, shp, rw, ghl occurring even at | the ‘ Cyclopzdia’ a complete catalogue of Ame- And all our comfort place 

h the beginning of words without a vowel preced-| rican authors. As we have said, they have In drinking of outlandish rz, 

oe ing or intervening. In this point Pushtt re-| been already too indiscriminate; it was un- ‘inet i Only to please our = ’ 

of sembles Zend. Again, Piishti has that remark- | necessary to compile a full and particular list of Virginia banishes tea.” Sapphic ballads 
’ able difference in the syntax of the past tenses | all the contributors to journals and magazines. | 8T€ next composed to rouse the people, and 
of of transitive and intransitive verbs, which is| As it is, the work contains an amplitude of bio- familiarize them with the dangers of war :— 

th found also in Hindtist4ni. In the past tenses of | graphical sketches, with selections from a vast tnt —_ ee in smoky pillars, 

of intransitive verbs the verb agrees with the no- | variety of prose and rhyme, two hundred and Rattling inna medina 

h minative, but in the past tenses of transitive | twenty-five portraits, four hundred and twenty- Torturing ether. ™ 

a verbs the verb agrees with what is the object in | five autographs, and seventy-five views of col- . * * * # 

= English. Pishti nouns have 2 genders and | leges, libraries, and ‘residences of authors.” ie all a — palpitate for havoc, 
ct numbers, 7 cases, and 9 declensions. In the | The first name in the ‘ Cyclopedia’ is that of i: dae pee gone a on 
= genitive the particle precedes, in the dative fol- | George Sandys, who translated Ovid on the Dheatialas Gecnons? ‘ 
re lows, and in the ablative precedes, or both pre- | banks of James River. He was “a gentleman | ret oceans waft on all your floating castles, 
ly cedes and follows, the noun. Ptshtti uses the | of good stock,”—his father being Archbishop | Fraught with destruction, horrible to nature ; 
od adjunct of similitude shdn exactly as Urdii uses | of York. His verses were praised by Pope and | Then, with your sails fill’d by a storm of vengeance, 

- sd, and forms the degrees of comparison as they | Dryden. Contemporary with him was Vaughan, Bear down to battle, 

ne are formed in Urdi. Piishtd is remarkable for | who signed himself ‘“‘ Orpheus Junior,” though | From the dire caverns, made by ghostly miners, 

= the nun‘ber of its irregular and imperfect verbs. | he was a satirist venomous as Martial. William _ eee wrap ao 

i- There are 13 classes of intransitive verbs and | Wood, who lived about the same time in Massa- |~ “Y° ""® "Quick me hasnt toe wealth and people, 

re 25 of transitive. chusetts, published ‘‘a true, lively and experi- This was the effasi : 7 

ts In his preliminary dissertation Lieut. Raverty | mental description” of New England,— J 18 Wa, the e a of Nathaniel Niles. 

ly canvasses the opinions of others with regard to Where quill-darting porcupines and racoons oseph aren, ‘wae fought , the War of 

id the family of languages to which Pushtt should Be castel’d in the hollow of an aged tree. Independence, prophesied that “ the sons, the 

il be assigned, without, however, recording his| He was a plagiarist, and stole into the sylvan hoa = ae the oa of brave America, 

a own. This we regret; for being in other re- | vistas of the ‘ Fairie Queene.’ The ‘Cyclopedia’ fell . , a of the main.”’ This Warren 

st spects an accomplished linguist, and possessing | progresses chronologically from these earlier “0 poe he agg — ballad recording that 

he probably a better knowledge of Pushté than | worthies to quaint John Winthrop, who, besides | 7° a eke ing), Wh ay et peso Fight 
any other European, he was very competent to | being a good lawyer, was a bold poet, as his oy ee ry b oy st na ~ seemed 

b- decide the point. verses to the Ladie Mildmay show :— to be secured by the colonists, their ballad- 

ty = © a Madame, I mourn not like the swan, singers adopted = more exulting tone; —, 

od Cyclopedia of American Literature: embracing That ready is to die, tured the efforts of the British Ministry, in ‘A 

he Personal and Critical Notices of Authors, and Rebnith tee. Fhnate Eogjeine Seu Someta: Save Se, Ot ee yepees 

he Selections from their Writings, from the ,* s When she in fire doth fry. at the Theatrum Pandemonium, St. James,’ and 

ct Seed Dusted te the Present Day. By Evert A.| _ One of the most attractive departments of aera that a eer should be eclipsed 

8 Duyckinck and George L. Duyckinck. 2| the ‘Cyclopedia’ is that devoted to the ballad by we otc ae ee ees LSS 

>. vols. New York, Scribner; London, Triib- | literature of the Indian, French, and Revolu- nay 2 eetheol Ste 

ke ner & Co. tionary Wars. Among the earliest collections bade esteem ° 

1 Tue editors of this ‘ Cyclopedia’ were resolved | Vere Tilden’s Ballads; and one of the best of Shall seek to be our friend, 

ed to escape the pains and penalties of an invi- these was ‘ Braddock s Fate, with an Incitement Whilst our sons crown’d with wealth immense, 

" dious eclecticism, by introducing the majority of to Revenge’ :— His Epitaph pecans eae eo a 

their contemporaries, without distinction, into Sicncetih shite shane Senne Menibedte Tin, Of ‘Yankee cog the editors of the ‘Cy- 

nm the historical list of American writers, Ac- Who always hated cowardice, clopzedia’ remark :— 

wt cordingly, Grace Greenwood, Alice Carey, Es- But fell a savaze sacrifice ; “The tune of Yankee Doodle is said to have been 

od telle Lewis, Amelia Welby, and other compilers ail Amidst “" Indian a ad composed by a Dr. Shackburg, attached to the Bri- 

on of saucy sketches and rose-red poems, take rank = pr A a etelllameaaeen . , tish Army, in 1755, when the troops of the northern 

ry in the line which begins with George Sandys, And beep off all chtrading poco colonies marched into Albany, preparatory to the 

eA and includes Franklin, Channing, Irving, Ban- And cherish his repose. —_ —— — yee ho — and — 

se | Sut and Longton. “The Honours of the| saya ty are att man, nae The haben of ths reule preeted 

d ‘Cyclopedia’ are not restricted to “ professed Bold death, at last, has bid thee stand, he E oh soldi a dhe ene to h th 
: authors,’’ or to natives of America. Whoever And to resign thy great demand, he SE Say, A NO eS Day 
ke iad ual and written there is placed upon the And cancel thy commission: marched was as antiquated and outré as their uni- 
ds ll: tl ‘sits of forei hol d Altho’ thou didst not much incline, forms. Shackburg, who possessed some musical 
n, roll: even the visits of foreign scholars an Thy post and honours to resign; knowledge, composed a tune for the new-comers, 
2 professors are recorded, —so that in this manual Now iron slumber doth confine ; which he told them was one of the most celebrated 
h . of American literature the names of Berkeley, None envy’s thy condition. of those in use by the army. To the great amuse- 
t= Priestley, Agassiz, and Guyot are found. The This was composed before the loyalty of the | ment of the Bnitish, the provincials accepted the 
at arrangement is chronological, though an alpha- | American colonists had begun to evaporate. | gift, and ‘Yankee Doodle’ became very popular 
be betical index is appended. . .,., | Tilden appeals to “ Heaven and George” con- | #mong them. The tune was not original with Shack- 

” The history of American literature is distri- tinuing his “¢elesems,}” with a thorough con- burg, as it has been traced back to the time of 
1 buted by the editors into three epochs—the | tempt of rhyme.— Charles I., in England. In the reign of his son we 

’ . : * . a , find it an accompaniment to a little song on a famous 
a Colonial, the Revolutionary, and the Present: O mother land, we think we're sure inteat anep aoat thabtade, Ghia tat baad Gob 
. the first includes the writers of the New Eng- Sufficient is thy marine powers, wabahen ~ a nursery aaa. 
| land Puritan school—divines, chroniclers, essay- To dissipate all eastern showers : Rs ee am 

, ists, and versifiers; the second, inaugurated by iad S-enrqpente Mont, ‘Mietuerhete, 
tu Franklin, and marked by more general culture; Thy-sons in North America Nethios in it, nothing init 
of wey ° sai “ , Will drive these hell-born dogs away } g in it, n g in it, 

. the third, producing Channing and his compe- As far beyond the realms of day, But the binding round it. 

J titors in divinity and moral philosophy, Cal- As east is from the west. A little later we have the first appearance of that 
ty houn and Webster in political science, Marshall, Cockings, who wrote of the war in Newfound- redoubtable personage Yankee Doodle. He seems 
sed Kent, and Story in jurisprudence, Irving, | Jand, uttered his patriotism in a dramatic form : | even at that early stage of his career to have shown 
- Cooper, Bancroft, and Prescott, Bryant, Dana, Front Trumpet.—My brave fellows! behave like British his characteristic trait of making the most of :him- 

and Longfellow. The Northern settlements seamen. selt;— ee ee a 
he yielded the earliest and most vigorous growths; | There’s warm duty for ye! ‘Ween aiacae 
=a the literature of the South and West assuming, | _ 4 %#r answer o—-Never fear, sir! He a z sees elo nh hat 
ar P e,e We'll tow them ashore, if the grapples hold; “ st 
; from the first, a special and political character. | 9. yey fry like sausages in the flames! And called him Macaroni. 
a4 The Messrs. Duyckinck, in remarking upon the In 1774 there is no longer any adjuration | —¢ is not impossible, however, that Yankee Doodle 
)s predominance of letters in the North, declare of *asen enh Ghee "8 The gee are | @ay be from Holland. A song in use among the 
kL the ‘literary cultivation” of the West and South sath tee die pettied on ~ at son, entee ae labourers, who in the time of harvest migrate from 
: proportionate with that of “any other part of | » by P poets, ’ Germany to the Low Countries, where they — 
- the country,” though their colleges are not so | t A name the author gives to this sort of metre. for their work as much buttermilk as they can drink, 
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and a tenth of the grain secured by their exertions, 
has this burden, — | 
Yanker didel, doodel down 
Didel, dudel lanter, 
Yanke viver, voover yvown, 
Botermilk und Tanther. 
That is, buttermilk and a tenth.” 

The ‘Cyclopedia’ is a work of utility | 
as a manual. The selections are interesting 
as examples of a young literature, from the | 
time of its birth among the Puritans to its pre- | 
sent development, which brings it into compe- | 
tition with that of Europe. The criticisms seem, | 
in many instances, to have been written at | 
random, and, in reference to living writers, are | 
altogether impertinent and superfluous. 





MINOR MINSTRELS. 

Lays of Life. By Charles Beckett. (Hull, | 
J. W. Leng; London, Routledge & Co.)—‘ Lays | 
of Life’ are dedicated to Mr. S. Warren,— 

that gifted man of Lincoln’s Inn, 

Whose name stands forth conspicuous in our time. 
An opening somewhat ludicrous, it must be 
owned. But Mr. Beckett is possibly very young: 
and youth is fearless of ridicule. In some of 
his pages we find palpable recollections of other 
writers. ‘The Carillon, Antwerp,’ is Long- 
fellow’s poem read backwards ;—‘ Ada’ is Ten- 
nyson’s ‘May Queen’ advanced in life, with a 
different month for a background; —‘A Re- 
verie’ is a comment on the ‘Vision of Fair 
Women,’—and so on. Sometimes we find a 
former writer’s very words repeated, as— 

a quaint, old, gabled city. 
This is not the way to excellence in any art. 

Poems, Lyrical, Affective, and Dramatic. By 
John Combe. (Leeds, Baines.)—In a preten- 
tious Preface—(prefaces are the bane of poets) 
—the author tells us that, having kept some 
of these poems sixteen years, he has maturely 
resolved to publish them, believing that his 
works will reveal ‘‘ tones of a divine and more 
melodious wisdom and glimpses of a divine and 
more significant truth.”” The depth is bathos, 
—the truth not a divine truth, but a truth not 
to be divined. ‘The Battle of the Bridges’ is 
fun of the dismallest character. If these small 
poets had even an average of intellectual vigour 
we should be glad, but they seem to publish as 
if to assert a superiority of ignorance. There 
are few men who are not humorous or witty 
once a day, and seven witticisms might be 
thrown into a page of verse; there are few men 
who do not feel love or pity, or the impulse of 
some passion, once or twice a week—and this 
might inspire a dozen or so of rhymes. Yet 
whole volumes are daily pouring from the press, 
thick and fast as flour from the millstone; and 
all without a single grain of thought or feeling. 

To these we may add Zhe Parricide. (Saun- 
ders & Otley.) This is a wordy man’s thoughts 
upon the Palmer case, rendered more indistinct 
than they were at first by being put into verse. 
—Adversity. By the Rev. J. C. Boyce. (Simp- 
kin & Marshall.) A poem that would reduce 
any author to adversity: decent and common- 
place—My Pocket Lyre. By the Rev. J. W. 
Tomlinson. (Judd & Glass.) This lyre had 
been better kept in the pocket.— Rigmarole. 
{Cooke & Richards.) Eighteen pages with a 
suitable name.— Zhe Eagles of Europe. (Lacy.) 
A tiresome concert, meant for satire.— Sonnets. 
By the Rev. J. A. Hollert. (Edinburgh, Marsh | 
& Beattie.) These verses about gravitation and | 
other astronomical gossip are rather pedantic 
and cumbrous, yet not unskilfully done.—Song 
of the Bell. By the late J. H. Merivale. (Wil- 
liams & Norgate.) Wanting all the force and 
colour of the original. Four such rhymes as 
brow, flow, prove, above, are unbearable when 





coming together.— Zhoughtsby the Sea, (Groom- 


bridge & Sons.) The writer seems quite at 
sea, and we are sure all his readers will be.— 
The Love Trap. By D.M. Aird. (Ball.) A 
heavily vivacious comedy.—Fragmentary Poems 
on the Crimean War. By a Civilian. (Groom- 
bridge & Sons.) This should remain a frag- 
ment, for few will pick up even the fragments 
that remain. 





The Crimean Expedition, to the Capture of 
Sebastopol. Chronicles of the War in the East 
from its Commencement to the Signing of the 
Treaty of Peace. By the Baron de Bazan- 
court. Translated from the French by R. H. 
Gould, M.A. 2 vols. Low & Co. 

L’Expédition de Crimée. Par le Baron de 
Bazancourt. Paris, Amyot. 

WERE it not that this work has been constructed, 
to a considerable extent, from official autho- 
rities, and has appeared under the sanction of 
the Imperial Government in France, it would 
take rank with other ephemeral records of the 
Russian War. But it is well known under what 
circumstances it was composed. The Baron de 
Bazancourt, employed by the Minister of Public 
Instruction, recommended by the Minister of 
War, accredited to the Marshal in command, 
was, in fact, the Emperor’s historical agent in 
the Crimea; and it becomes a matter of con- 
sequence to test the accuracy of a narration 
which represents the views of the French 
Government on the conduct and scope of the 
recent conflict, and which is likely to become 
the staple of popular abstracts on the Continent. 
It at once strikes us that the Baron’s method 
was from the beginning inconsistent with the 
production of a discriminating, clear, and cau- 
tious report on the processes of the Eastern 
campaign. He relied chiefly on the journals of 
the several departments and divisions—written, 
of course, in a partial sense, and with special 
aims—and on such despatches and papers drawn 
up for the consideration of the Imperial Cabinet 
as were communicated to Kim. He does not 
pretend to have had free access to the docu- 
mentary archives of the war; he was neither 
independent in position nor fully informed. 
The book reads like the journal of an eye-witness 
and collector of camp entries, revised and cor- 
rected ‘‘ by authority.”” The Baron de Bazan- 
court would be at once an Imperial historio- 
grapher and a gallant Froissart, painting as he 
goes, and pouring within the limits of official 
reserve a story red with the fire of battles, 
burning and glittering with the reflex of the 
terrible siege. The effect of incompleteness is 
produced by the suppression, so far as real nar- 
rative is concerned, of the part taken by the 
British army ; and to this the perpetual recur- 
rence of simpler comment disjoined from narra- 
tive adds the suggestion of something which we 
hope was not present in the mind of the Baron 
when he prepared his work for Imperial ap- 
proval, with Imperial MSS. to aid him. 

The truth is, no Englishman need be offended 
by the Baron’s partiality. His volumes are 
not history, nor meant to be history. They 
are a friendship’s offering to the Imperial army. 
When a Frenchman denies that the English 
gained Waterloo, when the Prussians boast that 
they gained it, the statement is not disagreeable: 
it is an anecdote, and deserves to be repeated as 
such, with good humour enough to make up for 
the absence of good faith. Therefore it is that 
the Bazancourt version of the Crimean Iliad 
ought not to provoke fierce or petulant replies, 
even though it depicts the British army acting 
as a contingent,—a very unwieldy contin- 
gent too,—covers the first and last great 
encounters with the triple tints of the Imperial 





standard,—takes the English troops at the Alma 
under a half-implied protection,—and describes | 


the slaughters of Inkermann as the atonement 
of military, almost of national, sins. 

After all, the worst that can be said against 
the book is to be said against its construction 
and style. The narrative is disconnected and 
confused, dropping at times into tabular dull- 
ness, but for the most part blazing with rhe- 
torical effect, sentimental, conventional, tawdry. 
Occasionally, indeed, the inspiration of a battle 
scene brings a natural glow upon the page, and 
danger and victory seem to so touched the 
pulse of an unprofessional soldier. Thus, the 
Light Cavalry rushing at a gallop through fire 
and hail of bullets, in the vies of Balaklava, 
and the gallant anarchy of Inkermann elicit 
some passages of florid, but effective, descrip- 
tion. In general, however, the Baron writes 
with affectation, in a tumid, strained, almost 
frivolous style. His figures of speech are some- 
times ridiculous. He groups the incidents of 
the War upon an artificial and unsatisfactory 
plan; his narrative is frequently vague, abrupt, 
and irregular. Had not the Baron de Bazan- 
court possessed exclusive information, and pub- 
lished it in almost an official form, his book 
would have called for no criticism, and must 
have sunk with the subsiding mass of martial 
verbiage that has been spread over England 
and France since the Battle of the Alma. 

It will be sufficient to indicate the noticeable 
points of the review, beginning with the invasion 
of the Crimea, though previous diplomacy and 
manceuvres supply the Baron with points of 
critical observation in reference to the credulity 
and sluggishness of England. We find a studious 
disparagement of Omar Pasha, who is merely 
patronized when he is praised. The English 
troops are characterized in a summary, which is 
nothing more than a laborious reproduction of 
the Marshal St.-Arnaud’s opinion, dheoly known 
to the readers of the Atheneum.— 

“Tn the English army, impassibility appears to be 
a sacred duty; and the officer in command knows, 
in advance, what each of his soldiers can do. Not 
one fails him ; but not one surpasses, by any sudden 
inspiration, that which was expected from him.” 

A comparison between the effects of discipline 
and genius is, of course, implied in this passage ; 
and, if the fact stood as it is stated, the parallel 
would be ingenious. 

That Lord Raglan was forced into the Crimean 
enterprise,—that the Allied armies were partly 
driven from Turkish ground by pestilence,—that 
Admirals Dundas and Hamelin opposed the Se- 
bastopol expedition,—that Marshal St.-Arnaud 
hurried it forward, conscious of his incomplete 
machinery,—that the tardiness of the English 
gave the Russians time to cover the line of the 
Alma,—and that, after the battle, the same 
cause delayed the combined advance on Sebas- 
topol :—such are some of the earlier illustrations 
of the Baron de Bazancourt’s view. The English 
cavalry under Lord Lucan were, he says, ‘*‘ be- 
wildered in the marshes of the Alma.” Our 
army, according to this critic, is ‘completely 
wanting in pliability ;” and the military opera- 
tions before Sebastopol are represented as suffer- 
ing from these qualities of the British troops and 
their commanders. 

The reader, however, will consider with most 
interest the passages in the Baron de Bazan- 
court’s narrative relating to the disagreement of 
the Allied commanders, and the interference of 
the Emperor Louis Napoleon with the plan of 
military operations. In April, 1855, this want of 
harmony was manifest. General Canrobert, with 
his hands tied by the Imperial instructions, 
desired to take the field,—Lord Raglan inclined 
to a general attack on the enemy’s works. The 
Expedition to Kertch was a concession to the 
wishes of the British commander. At this 
moment came from Paris the plan of a new 
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campaign, which would separate the Allied J of républication—all things considered, the most 


forces into three divisions:—one to blockade | notable of our time—increases in care and utility 


Sebastopol, one to operate near Balaklava, the 
third to meet the Russians on the high-road or 
in the field, wherever they could be found. That 
was the brand of discord. Canrobert imme- 
diately lamented the absence of a generalissimo, 
who, instead of three generals-in-chief, might 
assume the absolute command. That obstacle, 
says the Baron de Bazancourt, existed always, 
and created delay and perplexity at every step. 
Lord Raglan was indisposed to operate ‘on the 
exterior,” and when he yielded, yielded to 
“weariness of discussion, and not from con- 
viction.” Finally, he refused to co-operate in 


the scheme of attack proposed by General Can- | 


robert,—who then, on the plea of ill health, 
resigned the supreme command, though he 
explained in a secret despatch that the Napoleon 
plan had become “almost impossible by the 
non-co-operation of the chief of the English 
army,’’—and gave this as the reason of his 
resignation. His successor (Pelissier) received 
instructions to ‘‘ act in concert.”’ 

The reader will not need to be guided to the 
topics of most prominent interest in the re- 
mainder of the Baron de Bazancourt’s narrative. 
They are connected with the two assaults of 
Sebastopol, and are discussed with the assistance 
of some explanations which may be important 
to the future historian of the Russian War. As 
a whole, however, the work is entitled neither 
to historical authority nor to literary reputation. 
Its translator seems to have been careful, thoug 
he is not often elegant. 





as it proceeds. 
| Brief Instructions for the Management of the 
| Aquarium. Edited by James Bishop and others. 
| (Dean & Son.)—This book was wholly uncalled for; 
and is, in fact, only a medium of advertising the 
| aquaria and their inhabitants, supplied by certain 
| dealers in those matters, whose names appear as 
contributors. Its scientific character may be ap- 
| preciated from such instances as the following. 
| Of the triton it is said that “in shape it resembles 
| the lizard species.” They go “through no less 
than nine different stages of existence; and shed 
| their skins similar to many of the crustacea”! We 
could multiply these absurdities, but it is not worth 
while. Fancy a book on Aquaria in which the 
| name of Gosse is not once mentioned! 

The Ferns of Wales. By Edward Young. 
| (Neath, Thomas.)—A collection of actual specimens 
| of thirty-four species of ferns growing in Wales. 
| The specimens are not generally very good; and 
| the descriptions have no scientific value. Upon 
| the whole, the publication is rather showy than 
| useful, and of most of the species better specimens 
may be easily obtained. 

Ferny Combes: a Ramble after Ferns in the Glens 
and Valleys of Devonshire. By Charlotte Chaunter. 
(Reeve.)—The object of this little work is so good, 
and the feeling which it displays so amiable, that 
| we very much regret we cannot give it any high 
| degree of praise, either for the information it con- 
| tains, or the form in which it is conveyed. It is, 
| however, a pretty book for young persons, and 
| calculated, as far as it goes, to lead them to further 
| study of this beautiful tribe of plants. 

Marvels and Mysteries of Instinct ; or, Curiosities 

of Animal Life. By G. Garratt. (Longman & 
| Co.)—The only real value of this book lies in the 
| number of striking anecdotes and facts relating to 





ae =— LIBRARY hs ABLE, _ | the habits and instincts of animals, of which it is 
William Wordsworth ; a Biography. By Edwin | principally composed. The great question of the 
Paxton Hood. (Cash.)—Mr. E. Paxton Hood’s | limits of instinct and ratiocination remains exactly 
new attempt is certainly a shade wiser than his | where it was; and has no light whatever thrown 
‘Life of Swedenborg’ (vide Ath. No. 1739), though, | upon it by Mr. Garratt’s lucubration. It is evident 
like its predecessor, it is disfigured by the use of a | that he has neither the logical capabilities nor the 


jargon which is heated and nonsensical. It might | learning required for the philosophical discussion 


have been hoped that the deeds we Englishmen of soabstruse a subject. He is perpetually arguing 
have of late been called on to do, and to consider, | in a circle, and begging the question at every turn. 
might have purged our young gentlemen of The ungrammatical obscurity of his style may be 
affectations fit enough for piping times when | judged of from such passages as the following :— 
Philosophy becomes emaciated for lack of a |“ All creation is full of marvellous variety, and 
subject on which to exercise and keep alive her | man, who is lord of all is a wonder unto himself. 
energies;—and when Poetry sings the minute and | Though possessing many things in common with 
musical tune of an insect among the grass,— | the animals, he is yet very different from it.” 
because there are no storms, nor trumpet-blasts to | Again, in the same paragraph, occurs the following 
stir her Midsummer day’s dream. But this is not | precious sentence :—‘‘ Every part is so nicely 
the case. There is still as much earnest dawdling | adapted to another part, and the precise wants of 





as there was half-a-dozen years ago—still as much 
idleness in Art, fancying misty sight, deep vision, 
and strangely-fashioned speech, the oracles from a 
world to which ‘‘ the herd” cannot penetrate :— 
and here is poor Wordsworth, and with all his 
beauties, all his faults,—his theories of Poetry, 
served up again, ina long sickly essay. Biogra- 
phy this work is not :—nor in the slightest degree 
can it supersede the record of the Poet’s life al- 
ready given to the public by a relative. Mr. Hood 
is liberal in quotation from that work—liberal in 
citing passages from Mr. De Quincey’s ‘ Recollec- 
tions.’ Against these we have no protest to make, 
save such as concerns the rights of literary property. 
Our objection lies against Mr. Hood’s own criti- 
cisms and lucubrations, such as the following :— 
“The ancient world does not contemplate man as 
a verb active, and the modern philosophy is doing 
its best to teach the same dignified and do-nothing 
doctrine. Goethe is called the modern Greek,— 
of course he is,” &c. The reader will desire no 
more specimens of Mr. Hood’s poetry concerning 
poets. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica. Vol. XI. (Black.} 
—The new volume of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
covers the space in Universal Knowledge from 
Granville to Humboldt. Some of the articles are 
new—many are re-writtei—and nearly all are 
improved. We are glad to find that the remarks 
of critics have been received, by editors and pub- 
lishers, in a right spirit; and that this great work 


| one thing so exactly supplied by another thing, as 
well as the manner in which they are often sought 
and found, combine to excite the curiosity and draw 
forth the admiration of the intelligent observer.” 
We need quote no further. The subject of the 
volume was, we are told in the preface, delivered 
in the form of a lecture; and we cannot but think 
that the author was ill advised when he consented 
to enlarge it for publication. 

Arthur Vaughan. By Ben. T. Williams, M.A. 
(Tenby, Mason; London, Kent & Co.)—A botanist, 
from the sight of a flower, will know whether it 
belongs to a bog, where the mosses soak down to 
the edge of brown water, or to the margin of a 
cliff, where the soil is thinnest,—even so a reader 
on being presented with the following paragraph 
will sufficiently divine to what manner of nosegay 
so innocent a blossom must belong :—-‘‘ One Sunday 
morning, Walter's father, who was then a young 
man, betook himself to a neighbouring chapel, a 
few miles distant from his home. The sermon not 
being an interesting one to him, he began to seek 
something that was interesting while the foresaid 
sermon lasted; and soon he found it. A young 
girl of twenty, that James (his name) had not seen 
for several years, sat in a seat opposite him, very 
beautiful, and most attractive, as he thought. 
After the service, which was a long one, he went 
| home with her, and talked of days in which they 
| were both better acquainted with each other. 
; Caroline (for that was her name) lived at this time 











with her widowed mother, in a neat country house, 
and in the simplicity of her honest heart, invited 
James to dine with her. The mother, being un- 
well, had not yet got out of bed; and as Caroline 
had neither brother nor sister, James and she 
dined alone together, and spent the whole day 
alone together—and a happy day it was to them 
both.” Hardly possible would it be to conceive 
anything meeker of its kind than ‘ Arthur Vaughan.’ 
History of Immigration to the United States; 
exhibiting the Number, Sex, Age, Occupation, and 
Country of Birth, of Passengers arriving in the 
United States from September, 7819, to December, 
1855. By William J. Bromwell, of the Depart- 
ment of State. (New York, Redfield ; London, 
Triibner & Co.)—This book consists of tables 
compiled from official sources, and chiefly from 
returns made in accordance with an Act of Con- 
gress passed in 1819. Before that time no returns 
were made, but in the Introduction the compiler 
states the estimates of the best statisticians as to 
the earlier immigration. From these it would 
appear that before the year 1816 the number of 
persons who annually arrived by sea in the United 
States did not average more than 6,000. A large 
increase followed the conclusion of the peace, and 
in 1817 the number was not less than 22,000. 
The tables show a great increase since 1819, with, 
however, considerable fluctuations,—the minimum 
being 8,265 in 1823, and the maximum 460,471 in 
1854. The total number of arrivals since 1819 is 
4,482,837, but of these 270,213 were natives of 
the United States. The main stream is from Ire- 
land. From Germany flows the greatest tributary, 
England supplies the second, and France the third, 
—the numbers—if we adopt Mr. Bromwell’s sug- 
gestion as to the distribution of a large number 
entered under the head of ‘‘Great Britain and 
Ireland”—being as follows :—Ireland, 1,707,930 ; 
Germany, 1,206,087; England, about 500,000; 
and France, 188,725. The largest number of the 
immigrants have been between 20 and 25 years of 
age, and the proportion of the sexes as follows :— 
males, 2,713,931 ; females, 1,720,205,—the sex of 
the others not being stated. In an Appendix the 
compiler gives the principal regulations of the 
United States relating to immigration and natu- 
ralization. Mr. Bromwell appears to have bestowed 
much labour on the work, and has produced a 
valuable addition to the library of the statistician. 
The Landfall of Columbus on his First Voyage to 
America, with a Translation of the Baron Bonne- 
four’s History of his Previous Life; also, a Chart 
showing his Track from the Landfall to Cuba. By 
A. B. Becher, Capt. R.N. (Potter.)—The interest 
of this volume is altogether special. Since the 
discovery of America it has been a matter of doubt 
where in the New World Columbus first landed. 
Navarrette points out Turk’s Island as the Guana- 
hani of the original narrative—Munoz points out 
Watling’s Island—Washington Irving Cat Island, 
—leaving a space of three hundred miles in which 
the controversy may range. Capt. Becher under- 
takes to set the question at rest, and has fixed upon 
Watling’s Island, the claims of which to be con- 
sidered as the starting-point of New World history 
he sets forth with much formality and precision. 
The aspect of this island, he urges, corresponds 
with the Admiral’s description,—the chain of evi- 
dence developes itself in his course thence to Cuba, 
in his measurements, and notes of directions and 
distances. The result is, that, according to Capt. 
Becher, Humboldt, Navarrette, and Irving are 
confuted, and that Watling’s Island is established 
in the position assigned to it, though upon partiall 
erroneous grounds, by Seiior Munoz. As an ad- 
miralty hydrographer, who has devoted ‘several 
years of close application” to this particular 
inquiry, Capt. Becher is entitled to write on this 
subject with authority. We are not so competent 
as he is to appreciate the force ofall the testimony 
adduced; but it appears to us conclusive. Mr. 
Irving does not seem to have entertained, when he 
published his ‘Life and Voyages of Columbus,’ any 
strong personal theory as to the Landfall ; indeed, 
he trusted to a friend, who provided him with the 
old chart in which the Admiral’s course is traced 
from Cat Island across the Bahama bank to Cuba. 
Navarrette, who was at the same time compiling 
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his great work on the Spanish navigators, indicated 
a different point,—and the Baron Alexander von 
Humboldt, some years upwards, considered himself 
qualified to decide upon the unsettled question. 
He decided, however, from the tracings of “an 
old document, that is not worthy to be called a 
chart, by a pilot named De la Cosa, who was among 
the early navigators, but not with Columbus.” 
Having stated the point in dispute, as well as our 
own assent to Capt. Becher’s theory, we hand over 
the volume to students who are patient as well as 
curious. It was, perhaps, injudicious to repeat so 
much of the general narrative, with which English 
readers may be assumed to be perfectly familiar. 

In the pleasant library of three-and-a-half franc 
volumes, judiciously selected and carefully printed, 
put forth by MM. Hachette & Co. (Paris), some 
tour-books naturally form part of the summer 
issue. Among these are the Voyages Humoristiques 
of M. Arstne Houssaye, who has travelled plea- 
santly, though he be not guiltless of affectation in 
his humours. He may not rank with Sterne 
or Washington Irving as a sentimental tra- 
veller, but he has written a book which the 
sentimental may like to read.—Something meant 
to be more practical and precise is to be found 
in La Vie des Eaux, by Félix Mornand, a se- 
cond edition. Here, persons tired of the German 
waters, unwilling to adventure as far as Mehadia, 
or Recoaro, or Trescorre, yet who consider an 
autumn lost except to some bath they go, will find 
all manner of French waters and watering-places 
catalogued for their temptation. Let us hope that 
they are more correctly hit off than Brighton, —the 
solitary spot in England on which French bird of 
passage is invited to alight. But to know nothing 
about this land of ours appears to be the rigorously 
normal condition of all our brave Allies who 
publish us in railway romances.— While talking of 
railways and French guide-books, we may notice 
in a line two volumes of the ‘‘ Bibliotheque des 
Chemins de Fer” (Hachette & Co.). One of these 
is a Guide to the Mineral Waters of Mont Dore and 
the other Baths of Auvergne, by Louis Piesse, pret- 
tily illustrated with thirty-seven woodcuts after 
Lancelot. The other is a Parisian’s guide fora 
home-tour on Sunday or holiday, being The New 
Bois de Boulogne, &c., by J. Lobet. This, too, is 
gaily decorated with woodcuts. Generally, so far 
as we have used them, we have found French 
guide-books wanting in neatness of arrangement. 
This is merit No. 2—precision as to fact being, of 
course, requisite No. 1. That fine writing in a 
guide-book is about as superfluous as a court ruffle 
on a blouse they have not yet learnt. 

Messrs. Chapman & Hall have added to their 
new series, ‘‘ Select Library of Biography and 
General Literature”—a library in all respects 
excellent; good books, good type, good paper; 
cheap enough for the railway stall, handsome 
enough for the drawing-room table — Mr. Bayle 
St. John’s Two Years’ Residence in a Levantine 
Family.—The same writer’s tale of Maretimo: a 
Story of Adventure, which has already enjoyed its 
share of popularity in Chambers’s Journal, has been 
added to the ‘Select Library of Fiction.” —Cardi- 
nal Mazarin, by Alexandre Dumas, appears in the 
** Parlour Library.”— Among other stories in 
bright covers, and which may be reprints for any- 
thing we know to the contrary, we have Drafts 
for Acceptance, by George Raymond,—The De- 
serted Wife, by Mrs. Southworth,—and an old 
friend, The Swiss Family Robinson.—We have on 
our table second editions of the following works— 
DL’ Alchimie et les Alchimistes, by Louis Figuier,— 
Practical Photography, by Charles A. Long,— 
La Religion Naturelle, by Jules Simon,—Plain 
Rules for Improving the Health of the Delicate, 
Preserving the Health of the Strong, and Pro- 
longing the Life of All, by Dr. Henderson,—and 
Le Matériel Agricole, by Auguste Jourdier.—In 
third editions, we have Serious Charge of Treason 
and Conspiracy brought against Lord Chancellor 
Cranworth, &c., — and Souvenirs de la Vie Mili- 
tavre en Afrique, by Le Comte de Castellane.— 
Wealth, how to get, preserve, and enjoy it, by 
— Bentley, has a title-page bearing the words 

ourth edition”; but the new title-page forms no 


at all.— Messrs. Black’s Picturesque Tourist of 
Scotland appears in a twelfth edition.—Among 
recent reprints and translations, we find on our 
table Heine’s Pictures of Travel, translated into 
American by C. G. Leland,—the second volume 
of Thierry’s History of the Conquest,—Histoire du 
44¢me Fauteuil de l’Académie Frangaise, by A. 
Houssaye,—Picciola, by X. B. Saintine, —the 
fourth volume of the Library of Biblical Literature, 
—Report to the Board of Trade on the Life Assu- 
rance Companies,—and Dr. Baikie’s paper On the 
relative Value of the Ozonometers of Dis. Schinbein 
and Moffat. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


A bernethy’s Code of Health and Long Life, new edit. 32mo. 6d. 
Africa’s Mountain Valley, new edit. fe. 38. 6d. cl. 

musing Library, ‘ Manzoni’s I Promessi Sposi, new edit. fo. 28, 
‘ohn’s Classical Library, * Pliny’s Natural History, Vol. 5, 5s. cl. 
ohn’s French Memoirs, ‘ Duke of Sully, Vol. 3,’ 3s, 6d. cl. 

Bray’s Whitehoods, new edit. fc. 1s. 6d. 7 

Collis’s Praxis Greeca, Pt. 3,‘ Rules of Greek Accentuation,’ 38. cl. 
Crawshaw’s Facts about Boys, for Boys, 18mo. 18, 6d. ¢) 

De Porquet’s New French-Eng. and Eng.-F r. Dict. 10th ed. 48. 6d. 
English Cyclopedia, by C. Knight, * Biography, Vol. 2,’ 4to. 108, 
Faithful Promiser, large type, 12mo. 9d. swd. _ 

Gospel of Our Lord Jesus Christ, in one Narrative, 12mo. 39. cl. 
Kidd's Book of British Song-Birds, 12mo. 88. cl. 

Kidd’s Treatises on Song-Birds, Vols. 6 and.7, 12mo. 18. each, swd. 
Lardner’s Handbook of Astronomy, Vol. 1, 12mo. 5s. cl. 

Lardner’s Museum of Science and Art, Vo). 11, fc. 8vo. 18, 6d. bds, 
Lynch’s Wonders of the West Indies, fe. 5s, cl. 

Mackenzie’s (F. L.) Memoir, by Miles, 2nd edit. er. Svo. 68. cl. 
Neale’s Farm of Aptonga, 12mo. 1s. swd. 

Pictorial History of the Russian War, 1854, 5, 6, med. 8vo. 133. cl. 
Porter's Lectures on Ecclesiastical System of Independents, fe. 68, 
Railway Lib.‘ Maxwell’s Luck is Everything,’ fe. 2s. bds. 
Rationale of Justification by Faith, cr. 8vo. 3s. cl. : 

Run and Read Lib. * Sinclair’s Country Hospitalities,’ 18, 6d. bds. 
Ruskin’s * King of the Golden River,” 3rd edit. sq. 28. 6d. c’ 
Shakespeare’s Dramatic Works, by Singer and Lloyd, Vol. 9, fc. 68. 
Sharp's Investigation of Homeopathy, 7th edit. 8vo. 5s. cl. 
Taylor's System of Stenography, new edit. revised by Cooke, 3s, cl, 
Tupper’s Out and “ Home,” with other Memorials, fe. 5s. cl. 

Vade Mecum for Tourists in France, 32mo. 1s. cl. 

Williams’s Prize Essay on Prevention of Smoke Nuisance, 2s. 6d. 
Wright's Selection of Greek Sent new edit. 12mo. 2s, roan. 

















SCIENCE AND THE GOVERNMENT. 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich, Aug. 25. 
The Morning Chronicle of August 20 has devoted 
its leading article, of one column and a quarter, 
to a disparaging statement of the instrumental 

equipment of the Royal Observatory, and to a 
series of remarks inculpatory of the Queen’s 
Ministers and the Board of Visitors for permitting 
the Observatory to remain in its inefficient and 
discreditable condition. To myself, personally, 
the article in question is complimentary. It is no 
business of mine to discus§ the propriety of the acts 
of the public bodies with whom I am officially 
connected, nor would it become me to exchange 
compliments with the Editor of the Morning 
Chronicle, or to accept the doctrine that the flat- 
tering expressions applying to myself are to bind 
me to silence when the character of the Royal 
Observatory is atiacked. For the statistics of 
British science, it is indispensable that the truth, 
as regards the matters treated in the newspaper 
referred to, be fully explained ; and as no person 
is so familiar with the facts as myself, I think that 
the duty falls upon me of stating all that appears 
necessary to acquaint the public with the actual 
condition of the Observatory, and of selecting the 
proper channel through which to convey that 
statement. In the exercise of my judgment on the 
last point, I request you to permit the insertion of 
my remarks in the Atheneum. My statements 
apply to science only, not to politics, and I appeal, 
therefore, from the political press to the scientific 
ress. 

The Editor of the Morning Chronicle, professing 
to extract his materials from a Report addressed 
by myself to the Board of Visitors, has put forth 
the following statement :—‘‘ Most of the instru- 
ments in the National Observatory ..... are old 
ones.” 

Let me now place before your readers the facts, 
The whole of the dates, and probably all the other 
particulars, may be verified from the successive 
Reports of the Astronomer Royal to the Board of 


Apparatus of other kinds (excluding the Chrono. 
graphic system). 

The dates of the construction of these instruments 
are as follows :—The want of a Transit-Circle wag 
suggested by me to the Board of Visitors on 1847, 
June 5. Plans and models of a detailed king 
were submitted to them and discussed by them op 
1847, December 20, and 1848, June 2. The assent 
of Her Majesty’s Government was immediatel 
given, the work proceeded on my plans, and on 
the first day of 1851 the instrument was brought 
into use. The Apparatus for Chronographic 
Register was commenced in the beginning of 1850, 
and was brought into use in the spring of 1854, 
The proposal for an Altazimuth was first laid 
before the Board of Visitors on 1843, November 10, 
the first observation was made with it on 1847, 
May 16. The first suggestion of the Reflex Zenith 
Tube was made by me to the Board of Visitors on 
| 1848, May 12; further details were given on 1849, 
| June 2; and observations commenced in the autumn 
| of 1851. The Galvanic Apparatus generally was 
commenced in 1852; and additions and changes 
are still made to it from time to time. ‘ Most of 
the instruments in the National Observatory .... 
are old ones,” says the Editor of the Morning 
Chronicle. 

I must now, however, give a more detailed 
excerpt from the Editor’s leading article :—‘‘ Most 
of the instruments in the National Observatory, 
with which the Astronomer Royal has to perform 
his arduous and highly-important duties, are old 
ones, entirely unsuited to the present state of 
science, and to the requirements of the age! The 
cultivators and lovers of astronomy have given 
some good and useful instruments to the institution; 
but the National Instruments, the tools that it 
puts into the hands of its servant to perform his 
duties, are mere rattletraps, such as might be 

picked up amongst the old metal curiosities ina 
| marine-store dealer’s shop.” 

| On the “‘ National Instruments,” whose names I 
| have given above, I have to make the following 
| person who is acquainted with 








| remarks :—Eve 
| the Transit-Circle allows that it is without doubt 
| the finest instrument of its class in Europe. There 
is only one instrument in the world which can be 
compared with it,—namely, the Transit-Circle of 
the Cape of Good Hope, which was copied from it, 
| and in which one improvement was introduced. 
| The Chronographic Register is a splendid apparatus. 
| Its principle was introduced from America; I 
| believe that it is not efficiently employed at any 
| Observatory of Europe, except that of Greenwich. 
The Altazimuth is without a rival. It is usually 


| considered a model of firmness and general excel- 


lence. The Reflex Zenith Tube is an instrument 
of singular principle, adapted to peculiar circum- 
stances of the Greenwich Observatory. The Gal- 
vanic Apparatus is very far more complete and 
more extensive at the Royal Observatory than at 
any other observatory. It is not known at obser- 
vatories in general. These are the ‘‘ mere ratile- 
traps” of the Editor of the Morning Chronicle. 

It is true that an object-glass (unmounted, the 
expense of mounting it equatoreally being defrayed 
by the Government) was presented by Mr. Sheep- 
shanks to the Observatory. The focal length of 
this object-glass coincided conveniently with the 
dimensions of a vacant room, and my valued friend 
scorned the idea of selling an instrument to an 
institution with which (as Visitor) he was officially 
connected. Under these circumstances, the Go- 
vernment accepted the object-glass as a present. 

I will continue my extracts from the Morning 
Chronicle :—‘‘ At some of the private observatories, 
such as Sir James South’s, Mr. Bishop’s, Dr. Lee’s, 
and numerous others, are the finest instruments of 
the most approved construction, fitted up without 
any regard to expense,” &c. I think it likely that 





Visitors. I confine myself (as the Editor of the | 
Morning Chronicle has done) to the Astronomical | 
Department, omitting the Magnetical and Meteor- | 
ological. 

Ninety-nine hundredths of the observations made | 
at the Royal Observatory are made with the | 
following instruments:—the Transit-Circle; the 

Chronographic or Galvanic Register ; the Altazi- 





part of the book, and the work is not a new edition 


muth; the Reflex Zenith Tube; the Galvanic 


the expense of the Greenwich Transit-Circle alone, 
with its mountings, greatly exceeds the entire 
expense of Sir James South’s Observatory (ex- 
cluding his 20-feet telescope, a subjeet of expensive 
litigation), or Mr. Bishop’s Observatory, or Dr. 
Lee’s Observatory, or any other of the ‘‘ numerous 
observatories” to which the Editor of the Morning 
Chronicle refers. There has never been a limita- 
tion of expense in the instrumental fitting-up of 
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the Royal Observatory. In some few instances I 
have applied on my sole judgment to the Govern- 
ment; in others I have applied after discussion 
with the Board of Visitors; in no one instance has 
the Government (through all the successive ad- 
ministrations from 1835 to the present time) refused 
to grant the funds required. If the Editor of the 
Morning Chronicle will refer to the Navy Estimates 
sanctioned by Parliament in the present year, he 
will find that 4,000/. is there provided for a single 
instrument. ; 

“But,” says the Editor of the Morning Chronicle, 
after adverting to the circumstance that no search 
was made at the Royal Observatory for the expected 
planet since called Neptune, ‘‘ it now appears that 
the Astronomer Royal has no instruments under 
his control at all capable of effectually making such 
examination !” The class of instruments applicable 
to this examination is the Equatoreal; and the 
general policy of observatories, and the reason why 
the Equatoreal has not been encouraged at the 
Royal Observatory, may now properly be stated to 
your readers, 

The subject of Astronomy is so vast that it is 
impossible at one observatory to attend to every 
part of it; and in order to make any observatory 
really efficient, it must be confined to one well- 
marked division of its science. From the earliest 
time, the Royal Observatory of Greenwich has 
been devoted to meridional and lunar astronomy ; 
and these subjects have been followed up with a 
steadiness of attention to which, perhaps, science 
presents no parallel. In consequence of this, the 
Greenwich Observatory has been recognized, in all 
ages, as having done more for the benefit of astro- 
nomy than all the other observatories of the world 
put together. It would be very easy, but very 
invidious, to point out observatories where money 
has never been spared, where buildings and instru- 
ments have been supplied without stint, and where 
talent has never been wanting, but which from the 
want of limitation of object have produced little 
effect on science. 

It was the consideration of the success attending 
the definiteness of object of the Greenwich Obser- 
vatory that induced M. Struve to suggest a distinct 
limitation for the objects of the Pulkowa Observa- 
tory. And, in framing new regulations for the 
Observatory at Paris, M. Leverrier has always 
appealed to the success of the regulations of the 
Observatory of Greenwich. 

In estimating the enormous value of this defi- 
niteness, and the danger of infringing on it by 
devoting any great portion of the attention of the 
Observatory to instruments and observations of 
a different class, with a knowledge also of the 
powers of surrounding observatories, I have always 
been unwilling to encourage the erection of a large 
Equatoreal at this Observatory. This I have fre- 
quently expressed to the Board of Visitors, and I 
believe that the Board generally concur with me. 
Thus, in 1846, (Report)—‘‘The only instrument 
which, as I think, may possibly be called for by the 
demands of the astronomer or the astronomical 
public, is a telescope of the largest size for the ob- 
servation of faint nebule and minute double stars. 
Whether the addition of such an instrument to our 
apparatus would be an advantage, is, in my opinion, 
not free from doubt ..... Any addition whatever 
to our powers or our instrumental luxuries which 
should tend to withdraw our energies from these 
objects [meridional and lunar observations] would 
be a misfortune to the Observatory.” In 1847, 
when a large object-glass was offered by M. Lere- 
boursy I repeated this sentiment. In 1849, ‘‘ Little 
attention has been given to the Equatoreals, as I 
consider the branch of astronomy to which they 
apply to be so well followed up in other observa- 
tories, public and private, that in general it is 
impolitic for us to devote much time to it.” In 
1852, I have repeated this, expressing also my 
sense of the importance of thus encouraging the 
division of labour. In 1855, ‘‘The general policy 
of the Astronomical Observatory has been the same 

as during the last twenty years,—to leave the 
Equatoreal and Scrutinizing Departments of Astro- 
nomy to other observatories; but to spare no 
expense in instruments, no pains in observation, 
and no labour in reduction, on standard meridional 





extra-meridional observations of the moon in par- 
ticular.” At the end of 1855, for the first time, 
on the failure of the small Equatoreals which we 
possess, as some distinct step was necessary, I re- 
commended a larger Equatoreal. 

‘*The Observatory,” says the Morning Chronicle, 

‘ought to excel all others in point of completeness 
and efficiency, whereas it is surpassed in these 
particulars by most private ones.” In the spirit 
in which it is uttered, and in which it must be 
understood by the public, this sentence is grossly 
inaccurate. The Greenwich Observatory, in refer- 
ence to that extensive department which it has 
taken up as its own, very far excelsall others. Its 
instruments are the newest, and far the best, of all 
in the European observatories, indeed, in all the 
observatories in the world, that of the Cape of 
Good Hope only excepted. In the equatoreal de- 
partment it has been almost intentionally kept 
below others, and is inferior for instance to that of 
Liverpool (erected under my superintendence); 
and in this respect I hope that it will never, under 
any circumstances, be brought into competition 
with them. 
The character of our public press stands so high 
in general, that we little expect to see a combina- 
tion of the most ridiculous want of information and 
the most astounding inaccuracy of expression in the 
leading article of a London daily newspaper. In 
the instance which has called for these remarks, 
they have been fully exhibited. The Editor, taking 
hold (as I imagine) of a depreciating expression 
applied by me to some ancient instruments, of a 
class very rarely used and never likely to"be much 
used in the Observatory, has thought himself 
justified in applying the terms ‘‘old,” ‘mere 
rattletraps,” to the newest, the best, and the most 
efficient instruments in Europe ; and has hazarded 
the assertion ‘‘The Nation does not supply the 
astronomer with instruments,” when every demand 
for funds, however large, for the mounting of 
instruments, has been honoured without a moment’s 
delay. “Truths,” says the Editor, ‘‘must occa- 
sionally be spoken, though they are damaging and 
unpalatable.” Let the Editor bear his own dictum 
in mind, when he hears what must be the con- 
clusion of every person competently acquainted 
with these subjects; that, by his unfounded and 
reckless statements, the scientific character of the 
Morning Chronicle is ruined, and that of every 
London journal is imperilled. 


Iam, &c. G. B. Arry. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

ScrenceE ceases from to-day its yearly grasp on 
our columns, and next week the muse of letters 
will resume her sway. The National Reformatory 
Union has been sitting in session at Bristol, and 
the Archeological Association is still in congress 
at Bridgewater and Bath. The doings of these two 
bodies we shall chronicle next week. 

The mystery of the Nile is about to be attacked 
on every side. Capt. Burton is preparing a new 
expedition; the East India Company having granted 
him two years’ leave with full pay, and the English 
Government having allowed 1,000/. towards the 
expenses. The Pasha of Egypt has ordered a 
new Expedition under M. le Comte D’Escayrac 
de Lauture, an experienced African traveller, 
and the author of a recent work on Suddén 
and of other treatises on African geography. 
The Expedition will be accompanied by twelve 
Europeans — eight of whom have been already 
engaged—including three Frenchmen and three 
Austrians; and we understand that the chief 
is very desirous to be joined by two or three 
young English officers accustomed to astro- 
nomical and meteorological observations and the 
management of boats. Count de Lauture has 
just left London, having been in communication 
with the Secretary of the Royal Geographical 
Society on the subject of the Expedition, which 
is intended to start from Cairo early in October. 
Will any of our dashing young officers—in these 
piping times— volunteer for the Nile? Count 
de Lauture and Capt. Burton will advance in 





friendly rivalry from opposite quarters towards 





the sources of the Nile, and perhaps meet 
on @ common ground to solve the most attrac- 
tive of geographical problems, Could not. Dr. 
Vogel be instructed to co-operate in this inves- 
tigation? The way from Lake Chad to the upper 
waters of the Nile is not impracticable to a 
traveller so skilful as Vogel ; indeed, it is no more 
hazardous than the journeys about to be under- 
taken by Capt. Burton and Count de Lauture. 
The convergence of these three expeditions on a 
single point would most likely clear the mystery; 
and if it cleared it at all, would do so in a pleasant 
manner, the three intellectual nations of Europe 
being severally represented and associated in a 
we interesting to all scholars and geogra- 
phers. 

The new bell for the Palace at Westminster has 
been heard. It was successfully cast by John 
Warner & Sons, of Cripplegate, London. Its tone 
is E natural, and the weight above 15 tons. The 
referees were Prof. Wheatstone, the Rev. W. 
Taylor, and Mr. Denison. The quarter bells 
will, like the great one, be cast at Norton, near 
Stockton-on-Tees. 

An extremely interesting paper has reached us 
from M. Louis Blane on the Last Moments of 
Louis the Sixteenth,—in explanation and defence 
of his new and striking view of the event so 
sharply questioned by a Correspondent last week. 
The great pressure on our space, caused by the 
closing report of the British Association, alone 
compels us to reserve this paper to another day. 

Mr. Bentley announces a new series of the Greek 
and Roman classics, printed in the original lan- 
guages, from the best texts, and illustrated by copious 
notes in English. The series is to be under the 
superintendence of Mr. C. D. Yonge. Accordi 
to the prospectus, the Greek authors “ will not 
descend below Alexander save in the case of Theo- 
critus, Bion, and Moschus,” nor the Latin au- 
thors below the Augustan era, ‘‘ except in the 
case of Juvenal, Persius, Pliny, and Martial.” 
Mr. Yonge’s chronology is a little confused; for 
Tacitus, Nepos, and Paterculus are included in the 
list, though these writers no more belong to the 
Augustan era than Pliny and Juvenal. 

We have received from the Author of ‘The Ob- 
structives and the Man’ a letter explaining his 
ideas, and protesting against our interpretation of 
them. We are willing to receive the author’s 
gloss ; for, as we said in our review, we were quite 
unable to discover his meaning in his book, and 
possibly made a mistake in the attempt to resolve 
a very dark verbal enigma. He writes :— 


August 20. 

Sir,—In the Atheneum review of ‘The Obstructives and 
the Man,’ of the 2nd instant, opinions are imputed to me 
which are not to be found in my book, and some very strong 
language indeed is then founded on the misrepresentation. 
May I claim a short space to verify this assertion in one 
item only? After quoting the paragraph, p. 258, which 
sums up the terrible waste to Humanity of the Austro- 
Russian system of misgovernment as equal to two millions 
per annum, or something less than 2 per cent. on the popu- 
lation, the reviewer proceeds thus :—‘* What, then, is the 
suggestion? To capitalize the bloodshed, and, if A 
to give twenty millions of the human race to carnage.” 
Now, Sir, my words read as follows :—*‘‘ Capitalize this loss. 
Multiply this fearful ‘interest’ which Humanity pays to 
Despotisms, by ten, or twenty, or thirty, and its redeemable 
value would be more than the blood of twenty millions of 
men, —for thrice that number are sacrificed in a generation. 
We talk of capitalising. But less than a fortieth part of 
the annual waste of life would suffice, in six months, to ex- 
tirpate from Europe the anomaly of the Austrian Despot- 
ism.” It will be seen that the first of these paragraphs 
merely conducts an arithmetical process. Two millions is 
taken to be the annualloss now. ‘“ A fortieth part’’ of that 
is 50,000. I say that ‘‘ would suffice.” The two passages 
are in immediate connexion, yet your reviewer charges me 
with being ready to devote ‘‘ 20 millions of the human race 
to carnage”! and thereupon imputes it to me that I ask for 
the brotherhood of nations with “‘ foam on the lips,” &c. &e. 
The foam is not mine. Permit me to add, in reference to 
this imputation, that my other references to bloodshed are 
put as a tremendous necessity, which tyranny persisted in 
to the last imposes on human nature for the vindication of 
the right in some sort of final struggle. These “ alternatives 
and certainties” (such is the heading), pp. 263-4-5, of justice 
or revolution, I imagine no man will explicitly deny. Iam 
less of a revolutionist than most men, for I hold that Napo- 
leon is probably ‘‘ the man” who will enact order and right 
in Europe. Those two “ tremendous forces” of LIBERALISM 
and PANSCLAVISM advancing against one another, the one 
over Europe, the other penetrating its intellect and inflam- 
ing its passions, are not to be disposed of in mere holiday 
phrase. These, together with the Anglo-Austrian policy of 
suppression and aggravation, and the use NAPOLEON may 
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make of the situation, I have treated and discussed as the 
main items in the European problem. There are other re- 
marks about Mr. Disraeli, and about “ prophesying,” which 
your reviewer would not have made had he read pages 205 
(note), &c. and xxx—i. respectively. Relying on your justice 
for the insertion of this protest, lam, &c. 
THE AUTHOR OF 
‘THE OBSTRUCTIVES AND THE MAN.” 

—The reader can now judge between us, even as 
to the ‘foam on the lips.” On every page—in 
almost every line—of ‘The Obstructives and the 
Man,’ we have the word ‘‘ blood.” We will quote 
only two instances :— 

‘This spot of tyranny and priestcraft will be washed out 
from the world, whether with water or blood. Though the 
washing should 

The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 
Nay, though the seas be blood unmixed.” 
And this other :— 

*¢ Napoleon is master of the situation now, but the situa- 
tion is drifting past him, and it will not be England's fault 
if it be not gone soon. Once gone,—can Napoleon beckon 
it back ?—Not though the blood of France, a red Niagara, 
should rush like a hell of waters adown the steeps of an- 
other revolution !” 

We refrain from further quotation,—and escape 
from this sanguinary air into a healthier and purer 
state. 

The Cambrian Archzologists closed their useful 
congress at Welshpool, by announcing that next 
year’s meeting is to be held at Monmouth. Mr. 
F. L. Phillips was appointed as the new general 
secretary for South Wales. 

Mr. Woodin’s performance of his ‘‘ Olio of Od- 
dities” closed on Saturday, after a run of 426 nights. 

The authorities of the General Post Office an- 
nounce that on the lst of September next, and 
thenceforth, the privileges of the Inland Book 
Post will be extended so as to include printed 
letters like other printed matter. 

The International Congress of Domestic Economy 
will take place in Brussels on Monday, Septem- 
ber 15th ; when a series of subjects bearing on the 
wants of man and the means of supplying them 
will be discussed in various sections. A museum 
of domestic economy will be formed. 

A munificent scholar, Mr. Dowse, of Cambridge 
in the United States, has presented his valuable 
library, consisting of 5,000 rare volumes, to the 
Massachusetts Historical Society,—a noble gift, on 
which the relatives and successor of the donor may 
pride themselves for ever. Such acts make the 
family distinctions of the great Republic. 

Our correspondence connected more or less with 
the Cheltenham Meeting is unusually large; and 
some of the letters, suggestive of points for con- 
sideration and discussion, may be recorded for the 
benefit of those who are concerned. A Catalogue 
of Philosophical Memoirs is one of the wants of 
science; and a Committee of the British Associa- 
tion, as our readers are aware, has reported on the 
subject. Here is the view of a practical librarian, 


** Leeds Old Library, August 18. 

‘*Having been much interested by your pub- 
lication of the Report of the Committee of the 
British Association appointed to consider the 
formation of a Catalogue of Philosophical Memoirs, 
1 take the liberty of making a suggestion on the 
subject which you may possibly deem worthy of 
notice. The value of such an index to treasures 
hidden in many hundred heavy quartos and octavos 
—mines of scientific information—must strike 
every one. But it is to be feared that the amount 
of labour involved in the undertaking, and the 
costliness of a numerous staff specially devoted to 
such service, will tend to prevent the design being 
carried out. Now there are few libraries of any 
pretension at all that do not contain a copy of the 
Transactions of some of the Societies, in which the 
Memoirs appear. My suggestion is, that as soon 
as responsible editors of the Catalogue have been 
appointed, circulars should be posted to the working 
librarians of all the public libraries in Europe, 
stating exactly what is required, offering a remu- 
neration of so much per title, and requesting from 
each correspondent, by a certain fixed day, an 
answer as to what series of Transactions or Me- 
moirs he will undertake to index in the manner 
required. The editors of the work, armed with 
the authoritative sanction of the British Associa- 


tion, would thus soon have at their command | 


copioussupplies of accurately-gathered information. 
Since the Committee have very properly decided 
to have triplicate lists of all the Memoirs, it would 
be desirable, and not difficult, to obtain them re- 
spectively from three distinct sources. The 
editorial labour of verification might in that way 
be pretty safely confined to a comparison of the 
three several lists. The rate of payment for the 
work is a matter that the Committee would decide 
on, after estimating the expense of a staff of clerks 
at reasonable salaries for a period of three years. 
Taking it, for the sake of calculation, at one penny 
per title, the estimated number of papers (125,000) 
tripled (375,000) would amount to 1,562/. 10s., 
which sum postages, &c. would raise to about 
1,6002. This sum charged upon 1,000 copies of a 
work of ten volumes would come to no more than 
4s, per volume. Relying upon your interest in 
the subject as my apology for troubling you, 
“Tan, &c., R. Harrison, Librarian.” 
—aA subject which has often forced itself on atten- 
tion at the Meetings of the Association—and was 
slightly discussed this year at Cheltenham—is the 
propriety of admitting non-members of the Asso- 
ciation to the Sectional sittings. A Correspondent, 
who has some claim to he heard, urges the policy 
of such admissions.— 
** Dunster, Aug. 18. 
‘Tn the able and practical address of the Rev. 
F. Close at the concluding meeting of the British 
Association, he referred to a subject which also 
seemed to have attracted attention at the Glasgow 
meeting, as some letters appeared in the local 
papers on the same topic,—viz., the advisableness 
of adopting some method of admitting to the 
meetings working students in science to whom the 
price of the usual ticket would be a serious objec- 
tion. The President very naturally replied that a 
serious obstacle to such a step was the want of 
room; under present arrangements the members 
present are frequently inconveniently crowded. 
This, no doubt, will be almost universally the case 
at the evening assemblies,—but the nature of these 
meetings are too popular forany person to learn much 
by them who has made the subject of the lecture 
an object of previousstudy. The Sectional meetings 
are certainly the choice ones for students, and these 
are seldom crowded, except occasionally for an hour 
| or two, when Sedgwick dnd Murchison are once 
| more in friendly but earnest collision,—or when a 
| subject that hasacquiredatemporary notoriety, such 
as Strychnia, is the subject of discussion,—or when 
some lion is addressing the Section, the majority 
of the audience being no doubt attracted for the 
purpose of seeing the countenance and hearing the 
voice of the learned savant, without the slightest 
reference to the subject of his remarks; but even 
under these circumstances the crowd is almost 
universally confined to the vicinity of the doorway. 
I would beg to suggest the practicability of meeting 
the wishes so reasonably expressed by the issue of 
tickets at a very low rate, confined to the Sectional 
meetings of any one Section, so that the holders 
should not have the temptation of traversing the 
passages and blocking up the doorways of the 
several places of meeting, but would naturally take 
their seats and keep to them in the places which 
are now frequently empty. The only inconvenience 
attending such an arrangement would be, that all 
tickets must be produced at the door of every 
Section, —but perhaps this would be an advantage 
as tending to check the constant perambulations 
too characteristic of these meetings. The frequent 
peeps into Sections would likewise be lessened, 
much to the comfort of the constant attendants 
there, if a slip of paper were fixed on the outside 
of the door stating the subject at that time actually 
under discussion. Yours. &e. 
““W. SyMoNs.” 
—The matter well deserves consideration,—espe- 
cially when the session is held in a large city full 
of scientific operatives, such as Glasgow, Man- 
chester, or Dublin. 











Dr. KAHN'S ANATOMICAL MUSEUM, 4, Coventry Street, 
Leicester Square.—OPEN, for Gentlemen only, from 10 till 10. 
Containing upwards of 1,000 Models and Preparations, illustrating 
every part of the Human Frame in Health and Disease, the Races 
of Men, &c, Lectures are delivered at 12,2, and half-past 7, by Dr. 





Sexton, F.R.G.S.; and at 4 p.s. precisely, by Dr, Kann.—Admis- 
sion, One Shilling. 








ROYAL POLYTECHNIC.—PATRON, H.R.H. PRINCE AL- 
BERT.—LAST TWO WEEKS of the DISSOLVING VIEWS 
illustrating the PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, KENILWORTH, and 
the DESTRUCTION of COVENT GARDEN THEATKE: 
Popular ures on Chemistry, &c. by J. H. Perrer, Esq.—En- 
gagement of Ancus FarrBalrn. - and the Misses Bennett, fo 
their SCOTTISH MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT, every Tues- 
day, Thursday, and Saturday Evening, at Le Yr. WALTER 
RowrTon’s on the WRITINGS of CHARLES DICKENS, 
Friday Evenings at Eight.—Next onday myening, Lecture at 
Eight, on the DECORATION of PAPER, by J. H. Perrer, Esq. 





SCIENTIFIC 
SOCIETIES. 

ENTOMOLOGIOAL.—Aug. 4.—J. O. Westwood, 
Esq., V.P., in the chair—Mr. Bolt exhibited a 
specimen of Drepana sicula taken at Leigh Wood, 
near Bristol, being the second recorded specimen 
found in Britain.—Mr. Hunter exhibited Spilodes 
palealis, and Trochiliwm chrysidiforme taken near 
Folkestone, in July last ; also a specimen of Eriopus 
Latriellit, a noctua new to this country, which he 
had recently bred; and specimens of the summer 
brood of Ennomos illustraria, bred from eggs laid 
by the vernal female.—Mr. Weir exhibited a num- 
ber of Macaria notararia, all of which had the 
under wings more or less imperfectly developed, 
to which malformation he had noticed this species 
was very subject.—Mr. Stevens exhibited Deile- 
phila Galii, bred from larve found last autumn 
near Deal; also specimens of an apparently new 
species of Lozotzna; and Trochilium chrysidiforme, 
from Folkestone.—Mr. Waterhouse exhibited some 
species of Myrmedonia, found in the New Forest 
in a nest of the black ant (Formica fuliginosa), in- 
cluding three species new to Britain; also Oxypoda 
vittata, from the same locality.—Mr. Bond exhi- 
bited beautiful specimens of Graphiphora ditra- 
pezium taken in Dorsetshire in July last.—Mr. 
Wollaston exhibited some Coleoptera recently 
taken in Leicestershire.—Mr. Newman commu- 
nicated some notes on the effects of the noxious 
vapour from bruised laurel-leaves on insects. 








MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mow. Entomological, 8. 
Tuvrs. Zoological, 3.—General. 





FINE ARTS 


Elementary Free-hand Drawing Copies. By the 
Rev. Charles Richson, M.A, Canon of Man- 
chester. With Observations by J. A. Ham- 
mersley, Esq. PartsI. toV. Chapman & Hall. 

THIS is another step towards making us an 

Art people. The author goes upon the well-rea- 

soned principle that a boy who has learnt to draw 

freely a straight line and a correct curve, has gone 

a good way towards becoming a clever artizan, a 

correct draughtsman, and a successful artist. So 

Phidias began, and so must Jones and Robinson. 

On such solid training all England’s artistic hopes 

depend. Of clever slovenly talent we have long 

had enough :—let us now have Greek exactness— 
the truth of beauty and the beauty of truth. Mr. 

Richson first gives us, Lessons on the Delineation 

of Exact Form ; then, Diagrams for Geometrical 

Forms ; then, Familiar Objects of Exact Form; 

then, Exercises for Drawing Shade Lines. When 

we say that these practical and useful books have 
been approved and revised by Messrs. Redgrave, 

Wallis, and Hammersley, we have said enough, 

we think, to convince our readers of their good- 

ness. The whole merits of this scheme of study 
are well comprised in the following remarks by 

Mr. Hammersley.— 

“ The great advantage of first drawing from these Geo- 
metric Examples is, that accuracy is at once proveable. It 
is said that the eye is inaccurate; place before a child or a 
learner of any age a perpendicular line, and any variance 
from the true can be at once demonstrated ; and the mind, 
becoming possessed with this fact, is always aiding tfe eye 
and the hand until the power of correct perception is at- 
tained. The same with the horizontal line, and the same 
with the oblique, which bears a certain relation toa perpen- 
dicular ; and this being known, is always present to the 
learner's mind. It is not a line independent of, but related 
to, another; and hence ar "4 intell 1 ope- 
ration is involved in its production, which, by repetition, 
tends to form a habit of mind essentially important to 
future progress and improvement. Moreover, new con- 
siderations present themselves to the mind when the Angles 
and Triangles are being drawn; and with the Equilateral 
Triangle comes the first complete lesson in an accurate 
balance of form and in the similarity both of the length of 
line, and the direction of line, and also in the resemblance 
of angles—this last point being further illustrated by the 
Square and its divisions. In the Rhombus, the Rhomboid, 
and the Parallelogram, an opportunity is presented for 
further instruction in resembling and differing angles, and 
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in the length of a figure as compared with its breadth. 
Through the whole series the eye is familiarized with accu- 
racy in many varieties of form, and the hand in acquiring 
a firm and steady capacity of correctly reproducing forms; 
and what is of vastly more importance still, the reasoning 
faculties are stimulated into active operation by the study 
of objects which involve the self-demonstration of their 
truth or falsehood.” 


These books cannot fail to be useful. 








Fine-Art Gossip.—M. Claudet’s Gallery in 
the Quadrant—which we have been invited to 
inspect with a view to notice the present state of 
stereoscopic art—presents many attractive features 
beyond the specific objects for the exhibition of 
which it isarranged. The gallery itself isa gem; an 
exquisite conception, well worked out in detail, and 
prettily set; a gallery worthy the name of Charles 
Barry. A stand carved by Rogers—a real work 
of Art—holds a series of stereoscopes, arrangedon a 
new plan and governed by a mechanical contrivance 
which enables the visitor to bring a number of 
different subjects under the eye without changing 
his place. These stereoscopes are admirable in 
force and outline. Perhaps, however, the most 
notable thing about them is, that all M. Claudet’s 
sitters seem to be gentlemen and gentlewomen. 
What Lawrence did with his brush, M. Claudet 
appears to do with his lens; he catches the best 
aspect of his sitter and does full justice to Nature. 
His female portraits have a grace and a delicacy 
which we have never seen before in sun portraits ; 
his men, too, show blood; and these advantages 
are secured without loss of likeness or naturalness. 
Such examples are a real triumph of heliographic 
art. What can the miniature painter—the painter 
of real portraits, not ideal and poetic images—do 
against the sun? One defect, however, still clings 
to the stereoscopic portrait—the snowiness of the 
hair and dress. When means have been disco- 
vered, as they doubtless will be, for removing this 
powder-puff blemish, the stereoscopic picture will 
be nearly perfect. 

The London Art-Union Exhibition of Prizes 
is now to be seen at the Suffolk-Street Rooms. 
It does not say much for the judgment of the 
subscribers. Either the prices were small or the 
number of available pictures was very scanty, for we 
seldom remember to have seen somany young and 
unripe works collected in one room. The best 
figure-piece is Mr. Hall’s Dean Swift and the Mes- 
senger (No. 19). We have before remarked the 
sly humour of the boy and the puzzled and amused 
aspect of the young Dean. A little stronger 
effect and greater contrast of colour would have 
done much to increase the value of this work, 
which is nothing without its written explanation. 
—To justify our remarks, we must mention such 
pictures as Mr. B. Smith’s Helping the Pet over 
the Stile (30), which is a very crude, dull piece of 
business.—Still more worthless in colour and 
every technical detail is Mr. Clater’s Youthful 
Gamesters (15). The faces are vulgar and un- 
meaning, the touch is blunt and coarse, and the 
composition without merit.—The Drover’s Return 
(8), by Mr. Parker, is another vapid bit of con- 
ventionalism. The faces have no nature, and the 
feeling is strained, and of a second-rate theatre 
description.—A pleasing contrast to such works as 
these is Mr. Underhill’s Scene from the ‘ Gentle 
Shepherd’ (73), which, though of the Doris and 
Corydon school, with the pipe and ribbons and 
such dead trumpery, is well painted, and has a 
pretty face or two to redeem its want of originality. 
—Mr. Friston’s excellent picture, The First But- 
tons (37), we have recently praised elsewhere.— 
For a certain mechanical sort of goodness which 
cannot rise or fall, Mr. A. Williams’s Shades of 
Autumn (65) is no bad example. An artist en- 
dowed with this ready and expeditious talent 
might supply the prizeholders of a whole Art- 
Union single-handed. We are tired of these ruddy 
bushes and dark bituminous valleys,—this grey 
green sky and those smart rushes struck off in the 
foreground.—Mr. Hering’s Old Bridge in Pied- 
mont (3) has all the merits of his style,—blue air 
andhillandsky, just at their right distance, andeach 
with a lustre of itsown.—Mr. Dodgson’s Féte Cham- 
pétre (145) is as clever, graceful, dreamy, and unreal 
as Mr. Dodgson’s works usually are. Itreminds us 





ofa dissolving view, and seems to recede as we look. 
Mr. Riviere’s Sunday Morning (147) is a piece of 
“sham,” and quite insincere. It disgusts us to 
see goodness wear so foolish aface. Mrs. Withers’s 
Wild Flowers (132) are rather flat, but still light 
and graceful. Mr. Gray’s Domestic Poultry (112) 
is unequal in finish, but the heads are good and 
true to nature. Among other commendable works 
we may mention Mr. Callow’s Butter Cross, Salis- 
bury (54), pencilled with his usual lightness and 
precision,—Mr. C. Richards’s Bristol Market- 
Woman (96), quaint and honest, — Mr. Fenn’s 
Trellis Vine, on the Lake of Lugano (83). This is a 
mere sketch, but conveys a true sense of Italian 
air, with the scant vine stretched over the painted 
niche, which the boatmen pray to as they pass. 
Amongst many clever marine sketches, wemay men- 
tion Mr. Wilson’s Undercliff at Eastweir Bay, near 
Folkestone (66),—Mr. Robinson’s Dutch Vessels 
entering Lilo, on the Scheldt (50). Of miscellaneous 
works, Mr. Gooderson’s Roman Peasant Girl (44), 
stately and beautiful, deserves commendation, 
—and so does Messrs. Rolfe and Frederics’ Going 
to Plough (70). The horses are firmly and vigor- 
ously painted. On the whole we regret this 
year’s selection of prizes. As the artists are 
not wanting, the fault must lie in the want 
of cultivation among the subscribers. No edu- 
cated men with common eyes should ever have 
chosen such works as are here to be seen of 
dismal lamplight colour, of lumpy, treacley tex- 
ture, of raw hesitating execution, in thought 
feeble, in composition altogether wanting. Yet 
in this way another year’s efforts of a so- 
ciety has passed by worse than uselessly, and 
more bad pictures have gone forth to mislead and 
uneducate, to become the standards and copies of 
young artists, and the causes of perpetuating more 
enormities of the same kind. How much better a 
few pictures of value would be than this stock of 
trifles, many of them not worth hanging,—many 
only fit for destruction. What can come of work 
painted without pains and bought without judg- 
ment ? 

The celebrated collection, so long in the Lower 
Belvedere at Vienna, and known as the Ambraser 
Sammlung, is to be restored to the Castle of 
Ambras in the Tyrol, whence it was removed in 
1796. This magnificent collection contains superb 
specimens of ancient armour, paintings, jewels, 
portraits, &c., and was formed about 1560 by 
Archduke Ferdinand. It has been in the Belve- 
dere since 1806, and has always formed one of the 
principal attractions to strangers. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 





Tue BraprorD FEstivat.—The change which 
has passed over the world of Art, of society, and 
of intercourse in England, during the last quarter 
of acentury, might be amusingly wrought out were 
we to compare the late gathering in busy Bradford 
with the York Festival, which, in its day, was the 
musical holiday of this rich and varied county. In 
every circumstance, in every detail, how entire is 
the difference! In place of a Minster, turned 
from its legitimate uses as a place of worship, we 
have a magnificent civic hall—in place of a synod 
of archdeacons, deans, sub-deans, rural deans, 
deacons, vicars-choral, un-choral, and the like— 
we find a Committee of opulent and enterprising 
merchants and manufacturers. The railroad, with 
its arms many as those of some Hindoo idol, — 
the company hither, instead of the grand old coach- 
and-four with outriders, or the humbler post-chaise. 
To represent that which good Mr. Greatorex, “ of 
the ancient concerts,” could not do, we have that 
which Signor Costa does. These are retrospects 
and comparisons full of suggestion, pointing out the 
spread of opulence, enterprise, tasteful luxury, and 
intelligence, with a directness not to be misunder- 
stood. How long will the Festivals of these pro- 
vincial manufacturing towns continue to shame 
our lazy City of London, with its guilds and its 
companies, and the incomes spent by them on 
plate, or squandered in their turtle-soup and their 
sumptuous halls? Every year registers some step 
or stride made in the North of England,—some 





new case of munificence or magnificence in their 
corporations,—whether always wisely administered 
or not matters little to the force of the reproach— 
but making the story of Art in the provinces, year 
by year, a matter closer in interest and more de- 
serving of study to all who dwell and labour in our 
magnificent, but vexatiously incomplete, capital. 
Setting comparison and consideration aside, in 
many points, this Bradford Festival (the second 
held in the town on its present scale) has been well 
worthy of attention. St. George’s Hall, where 
the performances are held, is now finished in all its 
parts and decorations:—and a sumptuous chamber 
it is. The disposition of the space in which the 
orchestra is placed, besides being effective in point 
of sonority, is harmonious as an architectural com- 
position, ample, and elegant. The double tier of 
galleries is less agreeable to the eye,—a certain 
impression of closeness and confinement being 
inevitable ; and this, in the Bradford Hall, is 
heightened by the disproportioned paucity of doors 
and narrowness of outlets. The virtue of alleys, 
breathing spaces, the possibility of some circulation 
without too serious a displacement and annoyance 
of those who love to remain fixed in one spot, are 
things too much forgotten. But this fault could at 
any hour be amended ; and, we imagine, without 
ruinous sacrifice in a financial point of view. On 
Tuesday, the opening day of the Festival, the Hall 
was incompletely filled. The prices of admis- 
sion have been fixed unwisely high, and the towns- 
people and neighbours (to whom, indeed, atten- 
dance on two full musical services a-day must be as 
toilsome as pleasant) attended Tuesday’s oratorio 
moderately and the concert very thinly. To judge 
from the earnest attention and eager rapture of the 
public in the upper gallery, it would have been 
wiser to have allotted more space to the less opu- 
lent part of the audience; and this might be done 
consistently with that ease of exit and entrance so 
essential to pleasure and comfort whenever a crowd 
is to be gathered. 

In speaking of the performances, we naturally 
begin with the local feature of a Festival, without 
which, indeed, one of these meetings would become 
a concert of London performers. 

The Bradford chorus (not strictly a Bradford 
chorus, but collected from sundry towns and villages 
round about) has a musical fullness of tone which 
could not be surpassed,—an occasional slackness 
in attack being the objection which could be brought 
against it, arising, possibly, from the fact of its 
being gathered by twos and threes and not being a 
body perpetually meeting for practice and polish. 
The band was well picked, and the sonority of 
the two forces in combination brilliant, rich, and 
vigorous. In noticing the first morning’s per- 
formance of ‘ Elijah,’ which only fell short by a 
narrow distance of last year’s at Birmingham, we 
need not once again dwell on well-known singers 
who appeared in the cast, and who have been duly 
named and honoured; but praise must be given to 
one or two less famous artists, —to Miss Sherring- 
ton, to whom the principal soprano part in the first 
act was confided,—to Miss Fanny Huddart, who 
was a good second contralto,—and to Messrs. 
Montem Smith and Winn, who filled less important. 
parts so steadily and sensibly as essentially to aid 
the complete effect of the Oratorio. This Festival 
has been in no respect more interesting than as 
a revelation of progress—increasing our knowledge 
of a rising world of intelligent, cultivated vocalists, 
some of whom may arrive at higher occupation 
than any that at present they pretend to fulfil. 

’ The first concert, as has been said, was but shyly 
attended ; but we never formed part in peta 9 of 
so enthusiastic a concert audience, Excited by 
this, the artists sang their best, the chorus (a few 
passing discrepancies allowed for) was heard in its 
full tunefulness and beauty in the madrigals, and 
the capital orchestra played with its utmost fire and 
precision. The novelty of the evening was Mr. 
J. L. Hatton’s Robin Hood Cantata, a work in 
extent equivalent to a long one-act opera,—the text 
by Mr. G. Linley, arranged with due regard to the 
succession of chorus, solos, for soprano, tenor, and 
two basses, and concerted pieces. Mr. Hatton has 
written much, and appears to write easily. He 
handles his orchestra and voices without any con- 
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fusion, and with a fair command of effect,—that 
effect’ being mostly of the familiar order, recalling 
the stage, with its dancers, and its lovers and rivals, 
‘The ballad allotted to Mr. Sims Reeves (and, in 
spite of that gentleman’s hoarseness, vociferously 
encored) is in the fluent four-bar style which Messrs. 
Balfe and Wallace have somewhat exhausted ; but 
the melody, though not fresh, is flowing and sweet, 
and there is abundance of such melody throughout 
the work. We liked best a chorus of female voices, 
with a delicate rustic accompaniment of wind 
instruments. The cantata pleased, and, from its 
absence of affectation, deserved to please. To 
consider it, however, as a work by which a musician 
takes rank, or establishes a style, or which displays 
any extraordinary amount of thought, science, or 
variety, is impossible. The singers employed in it, 
besides Mr. Sims Reeves, were Messrs. Weiss and 
‘Winn, and Miss Milner, who sang her part very 
well,—with ease, musician-like steadiness, and a 
dramatic warmth and colour which are certainly 
not “the rule” among young English singers. Her 
voice is a true and effective soprano, and with 
practice, directed at refinement, she should and 
may stand in the first rank. 

Of the other performances at Bradford we must 
report next week. 





Musicat aNnD Dramatic Gossip.— By the 
recently-announced sale of the Panopticon, in Lei- 
cester Square, the chances of another moderately- 
sized theatre being arranged seem once more 
opened to the public,—and another organ of first- 
class scale is thrown on the town. 

The re-opening of SADLER’S WELLS is announced 
for Saturday the 6th of September, under the 
management of Mr. Phelps. 

We have received the following from a Corre- 
spondent :—*“ You have already, in the Atheneum, 
announced the designs in progress at Halle, the 
birth-place of Handel, for holding a centenary 
festival there in 1859—with the purpose of erect- 
ing a statue to him in his native town. It was 
added, too, to the announcement that the leading 
English Musicians and Professors had been, or 
were to be, invited to contribute their simulta- 
neous efforts to carry out the idea. Now, a 
higher object of musical interest than honour to 
Handel could not, by any ingenuity, be pro- 
pounded to the lovers of the greatest music; for, 
if there be such a thing as a settled fact in the 
Art, is it not that with every musician’s advancing 
experience, and by every fresh opportunity of 
comparison, Handel’s glory rises, and brightens 
and deepens and spreads,—that the variety, no 
less than the vastness of his genius becomes more 
and more admitted,—better and better appre- 
ciated? Thus, any majestic celebration in memo- 
rial of such a greatness as his should be responded 
to reverently, gratefully and cordially by the people 
of England. But, ere plans are formed, or com- 
mittees convoked, permit a lover of Handel and a 
debtor in music to the Germans to suggest some 
reasons why, if English memorial there be, it should 
stand on English, not German, ground,—should be 
raised in the place of our great fellow-citizen’s 
labours and death—and not of his birth. Never 
was there a German musician who less belonged to 
Germany than Handel. Ere he had written a single 
one. of the works which entitle him to statue and 
laurel crown, Handel’s intercourse with his native 
country had ceased. It was during half-a-century’s 
residence in England—betwixt the year 1710, when 
he came to the Haymarket Italian Opera to com- 
pose ‘ Rinaldo,’ and the Good Friday of 1759, 
when he died—that his great productions were 
written—in England, and for England. Not one 
of them that could be named is with German 
words. They were produced to glorify owr festivals 
—to suit our fashions—to meet ow powers of 
appreciation as well as of execution. Nor is it 
asserting too much to say that in Germany, up to 

this day, the love of Handel has not penetrated 
Handel’s countrymen as it has penetrated Handel’s 
fellow-citizens;—that his works are not so well 
known, not so frequently, and never so adequately, 
performed there as here. We English put all our 
enthusiasm into ‘For unto us a Child is born,’ the 


‘ Hallelujah,’ ‘The horse and his rider’: the 
Germans sing these choruses strictly, but without 
any unction of sympathy, or tradition, or national 
preference. There is no reasoning about these 
differences,—no explaining why the musical pilgrim 
must seek in one place for Palestrina, in another 
for Gluck, with a certainty that there he will have 
the real meaning drawn by the executants from the 
poet’s work; but, when we are raising an artistic 
monument, should accident (for such is birth) wholly 
define and decide the place?—should not the more 
important sequel of such accident be considered ? 
Let Superstition raise its memorial pillar on the 
spot where the cradle stood, but let Hope and 
Faith build their shrines on the place where the 
Prophet lived and struggled, taught and tri- 
umphed.—Another question raises itself on the 
occasion, less large and generous, still not wholly 
to be overlooked, How is it possible to forget 
former instances of musical commemoration in 
which Germany, having appealed to England for 
assistance, has failed in herself contributing much 
beyond such appeal? The Mendelssohn Scholar- 
ship is not the only case in which German Rever- 
ence has said ‘Do let us dip into England’s 
purse!’ the while clasping her own strong-box 
tight. This would matter nothing were there 
any real feeling of confraternity in Art betwixt 
Germany and England. But that there is little 
on their side, all who know the land and its 
men must admit. They profit by us—they respect 
our probity,—but they love us little, and esteem 
our judgment less. This is no ‘firebrand flung 
about’ in sport. Let us have truth all round, as 
the best courtesy, or the most courteous animosity. 
If English artists and amateurs think it well to 
join Germany in erecting a statue to Handel in 
Halle, and not in Hanover Square or near ‘the 
Abbey,’ let them at least stipulate, like the ‘ nation 
of shopkeepers’ we are still reputed to be, that no 
sum shall pass across the Channel for any such 
purpose unless a proportionate amount—say twice 
as much—shall have been raised in Germany by 
those suing for extraneous assistance. H. F.C.” 

Every musician knows that, if there be one 
corner of his world beyond another in which gossip 
abounds, it is the artists’ room at a provincial 
musical festival. At Bradford there has been no 
lack of rumours, beginning with the deeds which 
Leeds (as the Atheneum has already advertised) is 
contemplating to do when its Music Hall shall be 
finished. It was said, among other things, that M. 
Benedict has been commissioned to write an Ora- 
torio for the occasion. It was said, too, that 
Madame Novello is meditating a flight to America 
during the present “fall.” Neither tale need be 
true. 

How much loftier were the old giants of Music 
than the great men of our time, in the gracious 
power to oblige, and to exercise their art under every 
conceivable condition which they displayed, we 
are reminded often and again by some republication : 
—the other day (for instance) by Messrs. Lonsdale 
& Co.’s new edition of Handel’s ‘ Forest Music,’ 
—a piece of harmony or wind-instrwment work, 
which was written, as Mr. Townsend has gathered, 
during Handel's stay in Ireland—and, also, of ‘The 
Music for the Royal Fireworks,’ which was per- 
formed in the Green Park, April 27, 1749, on the 
celebration of the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. The 
latter is far more important as a production ; 
and though it does not rise above the usual level 
of a piéce d'occasion, it still contains some true 
| touches of the master. There is to come a new 
| edition of Handel’s better-known ‘ Water Music,’ 
| the printed copies of which differ so entirely, both 
in form and number of the movements, as to assure 
us that it must have been performed on more than 
one occasion in more than one way. The name of 
M. Victor Scheelcher, to whom these reprints are 
dedicated, reminds us to state, that M. Schelcher 
is engaged in researches among the works of 
Handel, with a view of writing a new biography 
more complete than any that has hitherto ap- 
peared. The subject is a capital one,—especially 
if it be treated with reference to art and manners 
in England during the earlier part of the eighteenth 
century. 

The third edition of ‘Critique et Littérature 











Musicales,’ by M. P. Scudo, just published, con- 

tains: two new papers,—one of these, on Rabini, 

in just appreciation of that admirable singer's 

genius. An anecdote, showing the very small 

beginnings of one who died leaving behind him 

possibly the largest heap of gold ever amassed by 

tenor singer, will be new to many readers, and is, 

thus, worth paraphrasing, as a scrap of summer 

reading. Rubini, says M. Scudo,— 

began his dramatic career as a chorus singer. In an old 

playbill of La Scala at Milan, of the year 1812, which he 

had preserved, and has set in a precious frame, his name is 

to be seen figuring among the second tenors of the chorus. 

His pay was at the rate of forty sous a night. * * Two years 

after this obscure appearance at La Scala, Rubini joined a 
company of vagabond singers, of which there are many in 

Italy, and made his first appearance as Argirio, in Rossini’s 

‘Il Tancredi,’ which had been represented in Venice with 

immense success. He was then twenty-one; and the Lady 

who played Amenaide to him was, at least, fifty. Fortune 
not being propitious to the efforts of the impresario, the 

man took the strange fancy of transforming his singers 

into dancers. He made them study, for better, for worse, 
a ballet, then very much in vogue, ‘I Molinari,’— the. 
rehearsals of which were held in a meadow, in the open 
air, hard by ina wood. At the performance,—which was 
given in some village, name unknown,—the public rose in 
a body against these improvised dancers, who were com- 
pelled to pass the night shut up in the theatre, under peril 
of being stoned. 

M. Scudo, subsequently, pointing out, and with 
justice, that Rubini was a Bellini-an rather than 
a Rossini-an singer, states that Signor Rossini 
only once wrote for Rubini,—and that this was a 
Cantata for four voices, ‘ La Riconoscenza,’ which 
was executed at the San Carlo at Naples, on the 
27th of December, 1821,—at one of Signor Ros- 
sini’s benefits there. Does any one know anything 
of this Cantata, and whether, or whether not, it 
has been used in any subsequent opera by Signor 
Rossini, the most unscrupulous of unscrupulous 
men ? 








TWENTY-SIXTH MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSO- 
CIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 
TUESDAY. 

Section A.— MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE, 





‘On a Meteor seen at Cheltenham on Friday, 
| August 8th,’ by the Rev. C. PrircHarp.—The 
| author stated that on leaving the Meeting of the 
| Association on Friday evening, about 8 p.M., the 
| friend who was with him suddenly exclaimed, 
“There is lightning!” But, observing that the 
light continued, he turned round, and saw a beau- 
tiful meteor moving, in a vertical circle, nearly 
through a Lyre,—about eight diameters of moon 
below a Lyre, and extending through about ten 
diameters,— commencing, in fact, in a line drawn 
through Jupiter and the lower of the three stars 
in Aquila. It was very DECIDED and persistent, 
with rose-coloured scintillations, taking a serpen- 
tine course, and lasting for fully forty seconds. 
No further meteors were observed that night; but 
on the following night he observed six others, 
about the same hour,—all having their vanishing 
points near, or below, the horizon, and, in the 
vertical circle, through a Lyre. The former 
meteor was seen by other friends, and also at 
Tewkesbury, and its remarkable persistency and 
violet colour remarked upon at the time. 

The PRESIDENT stated that his brother had seen 
the same meteor, at the same hour, at Fairford, 
and stated that he had likewise seen more than 
twenty others on the same night. 

‘On the Law of Electrical and Magnetic Force,’ 
by Sir W. S. Harris.—The author prefaced the 
exposition of the views he himself had adopted, 
after a lifetime of experimental research on the 
subject, by stating that the discovery of the beau- 
tiful and comprehensive law of universal gravi- 
tation by Newton had predisposed all physical 
inquirers to entertain the notion that every other 
force associated with ordinary matter was subject 
to a similar law. The forces of electricity and 
magnetism were especially considered as coming 
under a like law, and a great variety of experi- 
mental inquiries were instituted to verify the con- 
jecture. Cavendish, after Opinus, was certainly 
the first philosopher who investigated experimen- 
tally and threw light on this question. This 
appears by his celebrated paper in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1772, and likewise by his un- 
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published manuscripts, which had descended to 
the Earl of Burlington, and had been placed by 
that nobleman in the hands of the author; and, 
he might add in passing, were open to the in- 
spection of any inquirer engaged in these re- 
searches, and contained matter of the most impor- 
tant kind. The author then pointed out several 
well-known and acknowledged truths in these 
sciences which were due to the researches of 
Cavendish. He then pointed out the influence 
which the researches of Coulomb had exercised on 
the universal philosophic world, particularly after 
the writings of the celebrated Poisson, Laplace, 
Biot, and others, had given form and currency to 
these views and principles. Such a galaxy of 
eminent names, and so wide a reception of Cou- 
lomb’s theoretical views, the author considered to 
be calculated to discountenance and discourage 
much critical inquiry as to their soundness, and 
to immerse us in a kind of philosophical orthodoxy 
very unfavourable to a more complete knowledge 
of these unseen, yet astonishing powers of Nature 
which we daily experience. The author then went 
on to illustrate the law of the inverse square of the 
distance as applicable to forces emanating from one 
central point and to other emanations from a centre, 
and to point out how far this might safely be relied 
upon as applicable to the electrical and magnetic 
forces of attraction and repulsion; and stated that 
the object of the present communication, which 
the author submitted with all due diffidence, was 
to investigate the physical condition under which 
these forces manifest themselves,—what are the 
general laws of the operation of such forces,—how 
far we may safely consider them as central forces, 
such as gravity, or whether they are to be con- 
sidered more in the light of parallel forces, dis- 
tinctive in their character and in all their relations 
to common matter, and in the elementary con- 
ditions of their character. He then pointed out 
one in particular essentially distinctive character 
of these forces. In gravitation, the attracted body, 
as far as we can observe, remains in the same 
physical condition before and during all the changes 
of distance and force to which the bodies are 
mutually subjected. But in the electrical and 
magnetic phenomena of attraction and of repul- 
sion, supposing it in a distinctive sense to exist, 
the very first step was that the body acted upon 
had its physical condition changed; and this change 
again, by a kind of reflex influence, affected what 
had been the instant before the physical condition 
of the body producing the change; and thus, during 
the action and its changes, new physical conditions 
of both had to be investigated and taken into con- 
sideration, if we wish truly to interpret the facts. 
The author then, with some beautifully-arranged 
apparatus, proceeded to illustrate, by some striking 
and well-selected experiments, both electrical and 
magnetic, the truth and importance of these gene- 
ral views,—and concluded his able memoir by 
showing with what caution the results of the 
experiments of Coulomb, with the proof plane 
and balance of torsion, although in themselves 
statements of most certain facts, which do and 
must manifest themselves, should be applied as 
they have been by mathematicians to establish 
deductions from theories, the very basis of which 
assumes the bodies to be in such very different 
physical conditions from those which, when we 
duly consider them, obtain in Nature during the 
progress of these very phenomena, 

‘On the Tides of Nova Scotia,’ by Prof. CHE- 
VALLIER.—The observations to which reference is 
made were taken by a tide-gauge fixed upon a 
wharf at the north end of the naval yard at Hali- 
fax. The tides there are small in amount, the 
spring tides rising from 63 to 9 feet at Halifax, and 
8 feet at Sambro Isle, 12 miles south of that place. 
The tides themselves appear to be quite regular; 
but in addition to the ordinary tide-wave there 
occurs a series of undulations succeeding each other 
at intervals of twenty minutes or half an hour, the 
difference of elevation and depression rarely ex- 
ceeding 6 inches, and being usually much less. 
They are more perceptible near low water ; but 
occur at all times of tide, and are very distinctly 
marked upon the curve traced by the self-acting 
tide-gauge. The question to be considered is, what 





is the cause of these small waves? 1. They do 
not arise from any influence which the casual swell 
of the sea might exercise upon the tide-gauge, —for 
the rise and fall of one of these waves very seldom 
takes less time than a quarter of an hour, and often 
requires half an hour, or even three-quarters of an 
hour. 2. They do not arise from undulatory 
motion in the whole waters of the harbour. In 
order to examine this question, Mr. Edgcumbe 
Chevallier, the storekeeper in Halifax Dockyard, 
went to Sambro, 10 or 12 miles south of Halifax, 
and entirely clear of the harbour, and erected upon 
Power Island a temporary gauge, with which he 
took the height of the water every five minutes for 
the whole day. Having laid off the results ina 
form similar to that employed with the fixed tide- 
gauge at Halifax, it was found that every irregu- 
larity at Halifax was preceded ten or fifteen 
minutes by a larger irregularity at Sambro. These 
observations show that the irregular waves do not 
arise from the peculiar form of the harbour at 
Halifax. 3. At about 60 miles eastward from 
Halifax, outside Sable Island, the gulf-stream runs 
in nearly a north-eastern direction with consider- 
able velocity ; and, between Sable Island and the 
land, a counter-current runs in nearly a south- 
western direction. One of these currents would 
elevate the surface of the sea near the middle of 
the currents ; and such an elevation of the surface 
over which the tide-wave is propagated might give 
rise to undulations similar to those observed. I 
am informed, however, that the undulations in 
question are observed on the western side of Nova 
Scotia, to which any effect of those two currents 
could not extend. 4. Although the tides at Hali- 
fax and on the neighbouring coast are small, that 
part of the ocean is near the indraught of the Bay 
of Fundy, where the peculiar form of the coast and 
its position with reference to the great tide-wave 
of the Atlantic give rise to a local forced tide of 
excessive magnitude. Such a tide, especially when 
reverberated from coast to coast in a comparatively 
narrow inlet, might not improbably give rise to 
perceptible undulations in a neighbouring part of 
the sea. If this be the cause, it might be expected 
that a similar effect should be noticed where a 
forced tide of the like nature takes place. The 
Bay of Avranches is a locality of this kind, and the 
island of Jersey appeared to be a place where any 
undulations of the tide might probably be noticed. 
The extreme difference between high and low water 
at St.-Helier’s is 42 feet, and the difference of height 
of the mean high and low water is 36 feet. On 
inquiry, I find that about ten years since a tide- 
gauge was fixed at St.-Helier’s, but observed only 
at high water, when irregularities were observed 
of the same kind as those noticed at Halifax. This 
seems to give probability to the opinion that the 
irregularities observed in the tide at Halifax may 
be connected with the unusual tides in the Bay of 
Fundy. But whether they rise from this source, 
or are to be traced to some great reciprocating 
motion to which the waters of the Atlantic may be 
subject, the phenomenon deserves to be studied, as 
likely to lead to a more extended knowledge of the 
hydrodynamical conditions of our globe. 

Prof. STEVELLY remarked, that in the account 
given by the Astronomer Royal of the tides round 
the coast of Ireland, a number of anomalous rises 
and falls of the water in the course of the day were 
at some times observed at a place called Courtown, 
he believed in County Waterford, near Wexford. 
These seemed to him to be similar to the phenomena 
described by Prof. Chevallier as occurring at Nova 
Scotia.—Prof. CHEVALLIER stated that he had 
written to the Astronomer Royal to inquire whether 
he possessed any information which would throw 
light on the subject, but unfortunately the Astro- 
nomer Royal had gone abroad. _ 

‘On Dellman’s Method of Observing Atmo- 
spheric Electricity,’ by Prof. W. THomson.—The 
author said: ‘‘ During my recent visit to Creuznach 
I became acquainted with Mr. Dellman of that 
place, who makes meteorological, chiefly electrical, 
observations for the Prussian Government, and I 
had opportunities of witnessing his method of 
electrical observation. It consists in using a copper 
ball about six inches diameter, to carry away an 
electrical effect from a position about two yards 





above the roof of his house, depending simply on 
the atmospheric ‘ potential’ at the point to which 
the centre of the ball is sent ; and it is exactly the 
method of the ‘carrier ball’ by which Faraday 
investigated the atmospheric potential in the 
neighbourhood of a rubbed stick of shell lac, and 
other electrified bodies (‘ Experimental Researches,’ 
Series 1x., 1839). The whole process only differs 
from Faraday’s in not employing the carrier ball 
directly, as the repeller in a coulomb-electrometer, 
but putting it into communication with the con- 
ductors of a separate electrometer of peculiar 
construction. The collecting part of the apparatus 
is so simple and easily managed that an amateur 
could, for a few shillings, set one up on his own 
house, if at all suitable as regards roof and windows; 
and, if provided with a suitable electrometer, could 
make observations in atmospheric electricity with 
as much ease as thermometric or barometric obser- 
vations. The electrometer used by Mr. Dellman 
is of his own construction (described in Pog- 
gendorff’s ‘Annalen,’ 1853, Vol. 89, also Vol. 85), 
and appears to be very satisfactory in its operation. 
It is, I believe, essentially more accurate and 
sensitive than Peltier’s, and it has a great advan- 
tage in affording a very easy and exact method for 
reducing its indications to absolute measure. I 
was much struck with the simplicity and excellence 
of Mr. Dellman’s whole system of observation on 
atmospheric electricity; and it has occurred to me 
that the Kew Committee might be disposed to 
adopt it, if determined to carry out electrical ob- 
servations. When I told Mr. Dellman that I 
intended to make a suggestion to this effect, he at 
once offered to have an electrometer, if desired, 
made under his own care. I wish also to suggest 
two other modes of observing atmospheric elec- 
tricity which have occurred to me, as possessing 
each of them some advantages over any of the 
systems hitherto followed. In one of these I pro- 
pose to have an uninsulated cylindrical iron funnel, 
about 7 inches diameter, fixed to a height of two 
or three yards above the highest part of the build- 
ing, and a light moveable continuation (like the 
telescope funnel of a steamer) of a yard and a half 
or two yards more, which can be let down or pushed 
up at pleasure. Insulated by supports at the top 
of the fixed part of the funnel, I would have a 
metal stem carrying a ball like Dellman’s, standing 
to such a height that it can be covered by a hinged 
lid on the top of the moveable joint of the funnel, 
when the latter is pushed up; and a fine wire fixed 
to the lower end of the insulated stem, and hanging 
down, in the axis of the funnel to the electrometer. 
When the apparatus is not in use, the moveable 
joint would be kept at the highest, and its lid down, 
touching the ball so as to keep it uninsulated. To 
make an observation, the lid would be turned up 
rapidly, and the moveable joint carrying it let 
down, an operation which could be effected in a 
few seconds by a suitable mechanism. The elec- 
trometer would immediately indicate an inductive 
electrification simply proportional to the atmo- 
spheric potential at the position occupied by the 
centre of the ball, and would continue to indicate 
at each instant the actual atmospheric potential, 
however variable, as long as no sensible electrifica- 
tion or diselectrification has taken place through 
imperfect insulation or conyection by particles of 
dust or currents of air (probably for a quarter or a 
half of an hour, when care is taken to keep the insu- 
lation in good order). This might be the best form of 
apparatus for making observations in the presence 
of thunder-clouds. But I think the best possible 
plan in most respects, if it turns out to be prac- 
ticable, of which I can have little doubt, will be 
to use, instead of the ordinary fixed insulated 
conductor with a point, a fixed conductor of similar 
form, but hollow, and containing within itself an 
apparatus for making hydrogen, and blowing small 
soap-bubbles of that gas from a fine tube terminating 
as nearly as may be ina point, at a height of a few 
yards in the air. With this arrangement the in- 
sulation would only need to be good enough to. 
make the loss of a charge by conduction very slow 
in comparison with convective loss by the bubbles, 
and it would be easy to secure against any sensible 
error from defective insulation. If 100 or 200 
bubbles, each j inch in diameter, are blown 
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from the top of the conductor per minute, the 
electrical potential in its interior will very rapidly 
follow variations of the atmospheric potential, and 
would be at any instant the same as the mean for 
the atmosphere during some period of a few minutes 
preceding. The action of a simple point is (as, I 
suppose, is generally admitted) essentially unsatis- 
factory, and as nearly as possible nugatory in its 
results. I am not aware how flame has been found 
to succeed, but I should think not well in the 
circumstances of atmospheric observations, in which 
it is essentially closed in a lantern ; and I cannot 
see on any theoretical ground how its action in 
these circumstances can be perfect, like that of the 
soap-bubbles. I intend to make a trial of the 
practicability of blowing the bubbles; and if it 
proves satisfactory, there cannot be a doubt of the 
availability of the system for atmospheric obser- 
vations. 

‘On some Dichromatic Phenomena among Solu- 
tions, and the means of representing them,’ by Dr. 
GLADSTONE.—This paper was an extension of Sir 
John Herschel’s observations on dichromatism, 
that property whereby certain bodies appear of a 
different colour according to the quantity seen 
through. It depends generally on the less rapid 
absorption of the red ray as it penetrates a sub- 
stance. A dichromatic solution was examined by 
placing it in a-wedge-shaped glass-trough, held in 
such a position that a slit in a window-shutter was 
seen traversing the varying thicknesses of the 
liquid. The diversely coloured line of light thus 
produced was analyzed by a prism; and the re- 
sulting spectrum was represented in a diagram by 
means of coloured chalks on black paper, the true 
position of the apparent colours being determined 
by the fixed lines of the spectrum. In this way 
the citrate and comenamate of iron, sulphate of 
indigo, litmus in various conditions, cochineal, and 
chromium, and cobalt salts were examined and 
represented. Among the more notable results 
were the following:—A base, such as chromic 
oxide, produces very nearly the same spectral 
image with whatever acid it may be combined, 
although the salts may appear very different in 
colour to the unaided eye. Citrate of iron appears 
green, brown, or red, according to the quantity 
seen through. It transmits the red ray most 
easily, then the orange, then the green, which 
covers the space usually occupied by the yellow; it 
cut off entirely the more refrangible half of the 
spectrum. Neutral litmus appears blue or red, 
according to the strength or depth of the solution. 
Alkalies cause a great development of the blue 
ray; acids cause a like increase of the orange, while 
the minimum of luminosity is altered to a position 
much nearer the blue. Boracic acid causes a deve- 
lopment of the violet. Alkaline litmus was exhi- 
bited so strong that it appeared red, and slightly 
acid litmus so dilute that it looked bluish purple ; 
indeed, on account of the easy transmissibility of 
the orange ray through an acid solution, the appa- 
rent paradox was maintained that a large amount 
of alkaline litmus is of a purer red than acid litmus 
itself. Another kind of dichromatism was ex- 
amimed, dependent not on the actual quantity of 
coloured material, but on the relative proportion of 
the solvent. Diagrams of the changing appear- 
ances of sulphocyanide of iron, of chloride of copper, 
and of chloride of cobalt were exhibited. 

Dr. LEE made some remarks upon a pamphlet 
recently printed by Dr. Herbert Barker, of 
Bedford, on the relative value of the ozonometers 
of Dr. Schénbein and Dr. Moffat, based upon daily 
observations made for eighteen months at Bedford, 
and drew the attention of the audience to the fol- 
lowing points:—1. Whether ozone observations 
have generally been conducted by them in their 
meteorological observations ? 
Schénbein’s or Moffat’s test papers, or both? 
3. Whether they have noticed the difference 
between those which the Bedford observations and 
those at Hartwell House Observatory indicate ? 
4, Whether they will without delay add the ozo- 
nometer to their staff of instruments, as so much 
interest and importance belongs to this mysterious 
agent, which is carrying on its, at present, incom- 
prehensible effects on the atmosphere, in order that 
they may be recorded ? 
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‘The Law of the Squares—is it applicable or not 1 


to the Transmission of Signals in Submarine 
Circuits? by Mr. E. O. W. WurTEHoUSE.—Before 
proceeding to the consideration of this subject, the 
author wished to explain, with reference to his 
paper read on a previous day, that it was for the 
purpose of determining the force of either inter- 
mitting or alternating currents, whose duration 
was not sufficient to admit of the needle assuming 
a position of rest, that he proposed the use of the 
magneto-electrometer—an instrument rendering 
available the force of magnetic attraction instead 
of the deflection of the needle—as a means of 
measuring the amount of current circulating. This 
force was, he said, until we approach the point of 
magnetic saturation of the iron, strictly propor- 
tioned to the energy of the current under exami- 
nation. The number of grains thus lifted on the 
arm of the lever the author proposes to call the 
practical ‘‘value” of the current for telegraphic 
purposes. The most striking features of this in- 
strument are—Ist. The facility of determining the 
value of currents which do not admit of being tried 
by the galvanometer;—2nd. The very great range 
which this instrument has (viz., from unity up to 
half a million), as well as the definiteness and accu- 
racy of the results, even the extremes of the register 
being strictly comparable with each other ;—3rd. 
Unlike the degrees upon the galvanometer, these 
grains of force are units of real ‘‘ value” and of 
practical utility, as was shown by a telegraphic 
instrument in circuit being worked perfectly by a 
current of four grains, Referring to the proceed- 
ings of this Section last year, at Glasgow, the 
author quoted Prof. W. Thomson’s paper on this 
subject, where he stated ‘‘that a part of the theory 
communicated by himself to the Royal Society last 


| May, and published in the proceedings, shows 


that a wire of six times the length of the Varna 
and Balaklava wire, if of the same lateral dimen- 
sions, would give thirty-six times the retardation, 
and thirty-six times the slowness of action. If the 
distinctness of utterance and rapidity of action 
practicable with the Varna and Balaklava wire are 
only such as not to be inconvenient, it would be 
necessary to have a wire of six times the diameter 
or better, thirty-six wires of the same dimensions, 
or a larger number of small wires twisted together, 
under a gutta-percha covering, to give tolerably 
convenient action by a submarine cable of six times 
the length.” The author then stated, that circum- 
stances had enabled him to make very recently a 
long series of experiments upon this point, the 
results of which he proposed to lay before the 
Section; adding, that an opportunity still existed 
for repeating these experiments upon a portion of 
cable to which he could obtain access, and that he 
was ready to show them before a committee of this 
Section in London, if the important nature of the 
subject should seem to render such a course desir- 
able. Although the subject of submarine tele- 
graphy had many points of the highest importance 
requiring investigation, and to the consideration 
of which he had been devoting himself recently, 
Mr. Whitehouse proposed to confine his remarke 
on this occasion to the one point indicated in the 
title, inasmuch as the decision of that one, either 
favourably or otherwise, would have, on the one 
hand, the effect of putting a very narrow limit to 
our progress in telegraphy, or, on the other, of 
leaving it the most ample scope. He drew a dis- 
tinction between the mere transmission of a current 
across the Atlantic (the possibility of which he 
supposed everybody must admit) and the effectual 
working of a telegraph at a speed sufficient for 
‘*commercial success”; and we gathered from his 
remarks that there were those ready to embark in 
the undertaking as soon as the possibility of ‘‘com- 
mercial success” was demonstrated. The author 
then gave a description of the apparatus employed 
in his researches, of the manner in which the 
experiments were conducted, and, lastly, of the 
results obtained, The wires upon which the ex- 
periments were made were copper, of No. 16 gauge, 
very perfectly insulated with gutta-percha—spun 
into two cables, containing three wires of equal 
length (83 miles), covered with iron wires and 
coiled in a large tank in full contact with moist 
earth, but not submerged. The two cables were 





subsequently joined together, making a length of 
166 miles of cable, containing three wires. In 
addition to this, in some of the latest experiments 
he had also the advantage of another length of 
cable, giving, with the above, an aggregate of 
1,020 miles. The instruments, one of which was 
exhibited, seemed to be of great delicacy, capable 
of the utmost nicety of adjustment and ——z 
free from sources of error. The records were all 
made automatically, by electro-chemical decom- 
position, on chemically-prepared paper. ‘The ob- 
servations of different distances recorded them- 
selves upon the same slip of paper,—thus, 0°83 
and 249 miles were Aron Ara 9 upon one paper, 
0°83, 498 miles upon another slip, 0°249, 498 upon 
another, and 0°535, 1,020 upon another. Thus, 
by the juxtaposition of the several simultaneous 
records on each slip, as well as by the comparison 
of one slip with another, the author has been 
enabled to show most convincingly that the law 
of the squares is not the law which governs the 
transmission of signals in submarine circuits. Mr. 
Whitehouse showed next, by reference to published 
experiments of Faraday’s and Wheatstone’s (Philo- 
sophical Magazine, July, 1855), that the effect of 
the iron covering with which the cable was sur- 
rounded was, electrically speaking, identical with 
that which would have resulted from submerging 
the wire, and that the results of the experiments 
could not on that point be deemed otherwise than 
reliable. The author next addressed himself to 
the objections raised against conclusions drawn 
from experiments in ‘‘ Multiple” cables. Faraday 
had experimented, he said, upon wires laid in close 
juxtaposition, and with reliable results; but an 
appeal was made to direct experiment, and the 
amount of induction from wire to wire was weighed, 
and proved to be as one to ten thousand, and it 
was found impossible to vary the amount of re- 
tardation by any variation in the arrangement of 
the wires. Testimony, also, on this point was not 
wanting. The Director of the Black Sea Tele- 
graph, Lieut.-Col. Biddulph, was in England, and 
present at many of the experiments. He con- 
firmed our author’s view, adding, ‘‘that there was 
quite as much induction and embarrassment of 
instruments in this cable as he had met with in 
the Black Sea line.” The author considers it, 
therefore, proved ‘that experiments upon such 
a cable, fairly and cautiously conducted, may be 
regarded as real practical tests, and the results 
obtained as a fair sample of what will ultimately 
be found to hold good practically in lines laid out 
in extenso. At the head of each column in the 
annexed table is stated the number of observations 
upon which the result given was computed,—every 
observation being rejected on which there could 
fall a suspicion of carelessness, inaccuracy, or un- 
certainty as to the precise conditions; and, on the 
other hand, every one which was retained being 
carefully measured to the hundredth part of a 
second. This table is subject to correction, for 
variation in the state of the battery employed, 
just as the barometrical observations are subject 
to correction for temperature. Of this variation 
as a source of error I am quite aware, but I am 
not yet in possession of facts enough to supply me 
with the exact amount of correction required. I 
prefer, therefore, to let the results stand without 
correction. 


Amount ef Retardaticn observed at various Distances. 
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—Now it needs no long examination of this table 
to find that we have the retardation following an 
increasing ratio,—that increase being very little 
beyond the simple arithmetical ratio. I am quite 
prepared to admit the possibility of an amount of 
error having crept into these figures, in spite of 
my precautions ; indeed, I have on that account 
been anxious to multiply observations in order to 
obtain most trastworthy results. But I cannot 
admit the possibility of error having aecumulated 
to such an extent as to entirely overlay and con- 
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ceal the operation of the law of the squares, if in 
reality that law had any bearing on the results. 
Taking 83 miles as our unit of distance, we have 
a series of 1, 2, 3,6, and 12. Taking 166 miles 
as our unit, we have then a series of 1, 3, aud 6. 
Taking 249 miles, we have still a series of 1, 2, 
and 4, in very long distances. Yet even under 
these circumstances, and with these facilities, I 
cannot find a trace of the operation of that law.” 
The author then examined the evidence of the law 
of the squares, as shown by the value of a current 
taken in submarine or subterranean wires at dif- 
ferent distances from the generator thereof, which 
he showed were strongly corroborative of the pre- 
vious results. He next examined the question of 
the size of the conducting wire ; and he had the 
opportunity of testing the application of the law, 
as enunciated by Prof. Thomson last year. The 
results, far from confirming the law, are strikingly 
opposed to it. The fact of trebling the size of the 
conductor augmented the amount of retardation 
to nearly double that observed in the single wire. 
The author, however, looked for the experimentum 
crucis in the limit to the rapidity and distinctness 
of utterance attainable in the relative distances of 
500 and 1,020 miles. 350 and 270 were the actual 
number of distinct signals recorded in equal times 
through these two lengths respectively. These 
figures have no relation to the squares of the distance. 
‘Now, ifthe law of the squares be held to be good 
in its application to submarine circuits, and if the 
deductions as to the necessary size of the wire, 
based upon that law, can be proved to be valid 
also, we are driven to the inevitable conclusion 
that submarine cables of certain length to be 
successful must be constructed in accordance with 
these principles. And what does this involve ? 
In the case of the Transatlantic line, whose esti- 
mated length will be no less than 2,500 miles, it 
would necessitate the use, for a single conductor 
only, of a cable so large and ponderous, as that 
probably no ship except Mr. Scott Russell’s levia- 
than could carry it,—so unwieldy in the manu- 
facture, that its perfect insulation would be a 
matter almost of practical impossibility,—and so 
expensive, from the amount of materials employed, 
and the very laborious and critical nature of the 
processes required in making and laying it out, 
that the thing would be abandoned as being prac- 
tically and commercially impossible. If, on the 
other hand, the law of the squares be proved to 
be inapplicable to the transmission of signals by 
submarine wires, whether with reference to the 
amount of retardation observable in them, the 
rapidity of utterance to be obtained, or the size of 
conductor required for the purpose, then we may 
shortly expect to see a cable not much exceeding 
one ton per mile, containing three, four or five 
conductors, stretched from shore to shore, and 
uniting us to our Transatlantic brethren, at an 
expense of less than one-fourth that of the large 
one above mentioned, able to carry four or five 
times the number of messages, aad therefore 
yielding about twenty times as much return in 
proportion to the outlay. And what, I may be 
asked, is the general conclusion to be drawn as the 
result of this investigation of the law of the squares 
applied to submarine circuits? In all honesty, I 
am bound to answer, that I believe nature knows 
no such application of that law ; and I can only 
regard it asa fiction of the schools, a forced and 
violent adaptation of a principle in Physics, good 
and true under other circumstances, but misap- 
plied here.” 

Mr. GRovE communicated some additional facts 
connected with a phenomenon first observed and 
published by him in the Philosophical Transactions 
for 1852, viz. the striated or stratified appear- 
ance in the electric discharge in rarefied gases and 
vapours, particularly that of phosphorus. M. 
Rhumkorf, M. Quet, and Dr. Robinson had, sub- 
sequently to Mr. Grove, experimented on the sub- 
ject. No satisfactory rationale of it has hitherto 
been given. Mr. Grove has, however, observed 
that the mode of breaking contact has a marked 
influence on the phenomenon. If, for instance, 
the arm of the contact-breaker be made to rest on 
a slight spring placed underneath it, the bands 
become narrower. Ifa single breach of contact be 





effected, most observers have remarked that the 
effect is still perceptible ; but it is very difficult to 
effect a single breach of contact. The fusion of the 
metals at the point of contact, with the vibration 
accompanying the movement, occasions a double 
or triple disruption. The best mode is to place 
two stout copper wires across each other, and with 
a firm hand draw one over the other, until the end 
of the former parts company with the latter; when 
this is well done the strie are, in the majority of 
cases, not observed. Of all the substances which 
had been tried, the vapour of phosphorus succeeds 
best, and with this is seen a remarkable effect on 
the powder or smoke of allotropic phosphorus 
(which is always formed when the striz are ob- 
served) : this smoke traverses from pole to pole, 
from the negative to the positive side, showing, 
unless there be some latent optical deception, a 
mechanical effect of the discharge under the cir- 
cumstances.—The phenomenon was exhibited to 
the members of the Section in the committee-room, 
which had been darkened for the purpose. 

‘On the Theory of Compound Colours with 
reference to Mixtures of Blue and Yellow Light,’ 
by Mr. J. C. MaxweLi.—When we mix together 
blue and yellow paint, we obtain green paint. 
This fact is well known to all who have ever 
handled colours; and it is universally admitted 
that blue and yellow make green. Red, yellow, 
and blue being the primary colours among painters, 
green is regarded as a secondary colour, arising 
from the mixture of blue and yellow. Newton, 
however, found that the green of the spectrum 
was not the same thing as the mixture of two 
colours of the spectrum, for such a mixture could 
be separated by the prism, while the green of the 
spectrum resisted further decomposition. But still 
it was believed that yellow and blue would make 
a green, though not that of the spectrum. As far 
as I am aware, the first experiment on the subject 
is that of M. Plateau, who, before 1819, made a 
dise with alternate sectors of Prussian blue and 
gamboge, and observed that, when spinning, the 
resultant tint was not green, but a neutral grey, 
inclining sometimes to yellow or blue, but never 
to green. Prof. J. D. Forbes, of Edinburgh, made 
similar experiments in 1849, with the same result. 
Prof. Helmholtz, of Kénigsberg, to whom we owe 
the most complete investigation on visible colour, 
has given the true explanation of this phenomenon. 
The result of mixing two coloured powders is not 
by any means the same as mixing the beams of 
light which flow from each separately. In the 
latter case we receive all the light which comes 
either from the one powder or the other. In the 
former, much of the light coming from one powder 
falls on a particle of the other, and we receive only 
that portion which has escaped absorption by one 
or other. Thus, the light coming from a mixture 
of blue and yellow powder, consists partly of light 
coming directly from blue particles or yellow parti- 
cles, and partly of light acted on by both blue 
and yellow particles. This latter light is green, 
since the blue stops the red, yellow, and orange, 
and the yellow stops the blue and violet. I have 
made experiments on the mixture of blue and 
yellow light—by rapid rotation, by combined re- 
flexion and transmission, by viewing them out of 
a focus, in stripes, ata great distance, by throwing 
the colours of the spectrum on a screen, and by 
receiving them into the eye directly; and I have 
arranged a portable apparatus by which any one 
may see the result of this or any other mixture of 
the colours of the spectrum. In all these cases 
blue and yellow do xot make green. I have also 
made experiments on the mixture of coloured 
powders. Those which I used principally were 
‘mineral blue” (from copper) and “chrome yellow.” 
Other blue and yellow pigments gave curious 
results, but it was more difficult-to make the 
mixtures, and the greens were less uniform in 
tint. The mixtures of these colours were made by 
weight, and were painted on discs of paper, which 
were afterwards treated in the manner described 
in my paper ‘On Colour as perceived by the Eye,’ 
in the Transactions of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh, Vol. xxt., Part u. The visible effect of 
the colour is estimated in terms of the standard- 
coloured papers: — vermilion (V), ultramarine 





(U), and emerald green (E). The accuracy of the 
results, and their significance, can be best under- 
stood by referring to the paper before mentioned. 
I shall denote mineral blue by B, and chrome 
yellow by Y; and B, Y, means a mixture of three 
parts blue and five parts yellow. 

Given Colour. ae pam. Co-efficient. 


B. 10 = 2 3&6 D. abbese 45 
Pr, 7 a 2 £°4 oe’ andes 37 
Bg Vo 100 = 4 FB Bh ccsece 49 
B, Y¥; 100 = 9 5 40. 54 
B, Yq lov = 15 . OP scéies 56 
ey We = SR ak Be cco 64 
B, Ye 100 = 35-10 51 ...... 76 
B, Y, 100 = 64-19 64 ...... 109 

Yo 200 = 100 —<87 184 ..<... 277 


—The columns V., U., E. give the proportions of 
the standard colours which are equivalent to 100 
of the given colour; and the sum of V., U., E. gives 
a co-efficient, which gives a general idea of the 
brightness. It will be seen that the first admix- 
ture of yellow diminishes the brightness of the 
blue. The negative values of U. indicate that a 
mixture of V., U., and E. cannot be made equiva- 
lent to the given colour. The experiments from 
which these results were taken had the negative 
values transferred to the other side of the equation. 
They were all made by means of the colour-top, 
and were verified by repetition at different times. 
It may be necessary to remark, in conclusion, with 
reference to the mode of registering visible colours 
in terms of three arbitrary standard colours, that 
it proceeds upon that theory of three primary 
elements in the sensation of colour, which treats 
the investigation of the laws of visible colour as a 
branch of human physiology, incapable of being 
deduced from the laws of light itself, as set forth 
in physical optics. It takes advantage of the 
methods of optics to study vision itself,—and its 
appeal is not to physical principles, but to our 
consciousness of our own sensations. 

‘On the Unequal Sensibility of the Foramen 
Centrale to Light of Different Colours,’ by Mr. 
J. C. MAxwELL.—When observing the spectrum 
formed by looking at a long vertical slit through a 
simple prism, I noticed an elongated dark spot 
running up and down in the blue, and following 
the motion of the eye as it moved up and down 
the spectrum, but refusing to pass out of the blue 
into the other colours. It was plain that the spot 
belonged both to the eye and to the blue part of 
the spectrum. The result to which I have come 
is, that the appearance is due to the yellow spot 
on the retina, commonly called the Foramen Cen- 
trale of Soemmering. The most convenient method 
of observing the spot is by presenting to the eye, 
in not too rapid succession, blue and yellow glasses, 
or, still better, allowing blue and yellow papers to 
revolve slowly before the eye. In this way the 
spot is seen to fade away in time, and to be renewed 
every time the yellow comes in to relieve the effect 
of the blue. By using a Nicol’s prism along with 
this apparatus the brushes of Haidinger are well 
seen in connexion with the spot, and the fact of 
the brushes being the spot analyzed by polarized 
light becomes evident. If we look steadily at an 
object behind a series of bright bars which move 
in front of it, we shall see a curious bending of the 
bars as they come up to the place of the yellow 
spot. The part which comes over the spot seems 
to start in advance of the rest of the bar, and this 
would seem to indicate a greater rapidity of sensa- 
tion at the yellow spot than in the surrounding 
retina. But I find the experiment difficult, and I 
hope for better results from more accurate observers. 

‘On a Method of Drawing the Theoretical 
Forms of Faraday’s Lines of Force without Calcu- 
lation,’ by Mr. J. C. Maxwett.—The method 
applies more particularly to those cases in which 
the lines are entirely parallel to one plane, such as 
the lines of electric currents in a thin plate, or 
those round a system of parallel electric currents. 
In such cases, if we know the forms of the lines 
of force in any two cases, we may combine them 
by simple addition of the functions on which the 
equations of thelines depend. Thus the system of 
lines in a uniform magnetic field is a series of 
parallel straight lines at equal intervals, and that 
for an infinite straight electric current perpendicular 
to the paper is a series of concentric circles whose 
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radii are in geometric progression. Having drawn 
these two sets of lines on two separate sheets of 
paper, and laid a third piece above, draw a third 
set of lines through the intersections of the first 
and second sets. This will be the system of lines 
in a uniform field disturbed by an electric current. 
The most interesting casesare those of uniform fields 
disturbed by a small magnet. If we draw a circle of 
any diameter with the magnet for centre, and join 
those points in which the circle cuts the lines of 
force, the straight lines so drawn will be parallel 
and equi-distant, and it is easily shown that they 
represent the actual lines of force in a paramagnetic, 
diamagnetic, or crystallized body, according to the 
nature of the original lines, the size of the circle, 
&c. No one can study Faraday’s researches 
without wishing to see the forms of the lines of 
force. This method, therefore, by which they may 
be easily drawn, is recommended to the notice of 
electrical students. An application of Faraday’s 
methods to the mathematical theory of electricity 
and magnetism has been brought before the Cam- 
bridge Philosophical Society, and an abstract may 
be found in the Philosophical Magazine. 

‘On the Polyhedron of Forces,’ by Mr. J. T. 
Graves.—If any number of forces, represented in 
number and magnitude by the faces of a polyhedron, 
and in direction perpendicular to those faces, act 
upon a point, they will keep it in equilibrium. 
The above is the proposition which is called by the 
writer “‘the Polyhedron of Forces.” It has, pro- 
bably occurred to many that the well-known geo- 
metrical representation in magnitude and direction 
of a system of balanced forces acting upon a point 
by the sides of a closed polygon is so simple and 
complete that nothing needs to be noted beyond the 
polygon of forces. What is commonly called the 
parallelopipedon of forces—which is the elementary 
theorem in solid space analogous to the parallelo- 

m of forces—represents by the diagonal of a 
parallelopipedon the resultant force, which balances 
the three forces represented by the aretes. But 
there the separate forces are represented by lines. 
The writer was led more than ten years ago to the 
representation of forces by areas in making re- 
searches respecting complex numbers with a new 
imaginary symbol. He has mentioned the result 
here enunciated toseveral mathematicians, to whom 
it has appeared familiar, and who have believed 
that it must have been already published ; but the 
writer has searched for it in collections of memoirs 
and works on statics, and has been unable to find 
it in print. He has, accordingly, been advised by 
a very learned scientific friend to oceupy it, if it 
has not been already appropriated. With this 
view, he takes this opportunity of publishing it to 
the British Association. 

Sir W. Hamitron briefly showed that this 
beautiful theorem could be very simply deduced by 
his method of Quaternions. 

‘On a New Theorem in Combinations and a 
Particular Class of Congruences,’ by the Rev. 
H. M. Jerrery.—lI. If there be n things, of which 
p are of one sort, g of another, &c., the number of 
combinations of the n things taken & together 


is the co-efficient of x in the expansion of 
tea? +1 y_ 0+) ttl 
l-z l-x l-z 


sponding theorem in permutations, of which one 
case is known, has not been solved.—II. Ifp isa 


ptime number, F's. 2” _ 3” a +(p— 1)” 
is a multiple of p, unless m =r (p—1), when the 
remainder, after the division by p, is (p—1). If 
a, b, c, d denote four of the series 1, 2, 8...... 


(p-1), gf = 5-1:06"*, fm T)=y 
s(-*) ge-1 P-') = y-1 » 3 (q?-) 
ie’ a ti 





The corre- 


=1, the general theorem 
is guessed at, = © ad rr. Fie 
eP—*) = 41. 


‘Ona Collimator for completing the Adjustments 
of Reflecting Telescopes,’ by Prof. Sronry.—This 
paper described a piece of apparatus designed to 


render large reflecting telescopes as perfect in their 
optical arrangements as refractors. In general 
appearance the new collimator resembles the tele- 
scopes made use of by engineers ; it differs only so 
far that provision must be made for illuminating 
the wires, and that the large achromatic lens should 
have a focal length f, determined by the equation 

= ee 
7 oe 

where F is the focal length of the telescope to be 
adjusted, and d is the distance from the centre of 
the achromatic lens to the cross wires. If this in- 
strument be placed in the usual position of the 
eye-pieces and the cross wires illuminated, they and 
the image of them which will be formed may be 
viewed through its eye-piece, and if the intersections 
be brought into coincidence by the adjustment of 
the mirrors, the line from the intersection of the 
cross wires to the centre of the large lens of the 
collimator will be the optic axis of the telescope ; 
i. ¢., this ray, after reflection from the small mirror, 
will, if produced backward, pass through the centre 
of curvature of the large mirror. A slight addition 
to the arrangement would ensure that this axis 
should also pass approximately through the vertex 
of the large mirror,—but it was supposed that, so 
far as the optical performance of the telescope is 
concerned, this would be found a needless refine- 
ment if the collimator be employed only to com- 
| plete adjustments already approximately made by 
the usual methods, and if the small mirror be pro- 
perly supported. The experiments which had been 
| made showed that it was of much importance that 

the support of the small mirror should be very stiff, 
| and that the small mirror should be counterpoised 
| at the end of it. The small mirror is usually sup- 
| ported by a single arm placed edgewise, in order 
| that it may intercept but little light ; a second bar, 
| also placed edgewise, and forming a small angle 
with the first, had been found capable of making 
the arrangement capable of resisting flexure and 
| vibration in a surprising degree, and, as the angle 
| may be reduced so far that both bars can be 
| attached to a slide carrying the eye-pieces, it is also 
| more convenient than the steadying wire which has 
| been sometimes employed. The facility and accu- 

racy offered by the use of this collimator are such, 
| that it was suggested that in some instances it 
| might be desirable to make arrangements for 
| adjusting the telescope after every considerable 
| change of altitude. If the collimator were to be 
| thus frequently employed, a beautiful contrivance 
| made use of by Lord Rosse might with much ad- 
| vantage be adapted to it, by mounting it and one 
| or two of the eye-pieces in a slide so that any one 
of them could in a moment be brought opposite to 
the cone of rays, A slide moving on a centre was 
recommended. Since the tilt of the large mirror 
will thus become of less importance, we may hence- 
forth admit for its support arrangements which 
introduce more tilt than those at present in use,— 
and thus the solution of what now remains as 
perhaps the most difficult problem of large reflect- 
ing telescopes may be much facilitated. 
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Section B.—CHEMICAL SCIENCE. 

‘On the Products and Composition of Wheat 
Grain,’ by Mr. J. B. Lawes and Dr. GILBERT.— 
This paper contained the results of a large number 
of experiments made by him and Mr. Lawes, during 
a period of several years, upon wheat grown in 
this country as well as abroad. Dr. Gilbert sub- 
jected the various coarse and fine varieties of flour 
to analysis, and showed that the nitrogen increased 
in proportion as the sample was coarser and con- 
tained more bran. The flour that contained least 
nitrogen was that which took up least water in the 
process of bread-making, and an interesting ques- 
tion arose as to the nutritive value of bread con- 
taining much or no bran: Dr. Gilbert’s opinion 
being in favour of the latter, as far as working 
men are concerned, notwithstanding the theo- 
retically higher value of bread containing bran. 
Another interesting fact stated by Dr. Gilbert was, 
that the Black Sea wheat in Europe and the 
Southern States wheat in America were far richer 
in gluten than those from more northern latitudes, 
those from Dantzic containing least gluten, while 
they stood highest among bread-making grain. 








The character of the gluten seemed dependent in 
some degree on its oily constituent, and therefor 
the quality of the bread depends on the maturation 
of the seed.—Dr. R. D. THomson remarked tha; 
the value of bread might depend on the state of 
hydration of the starch and gluten; but wa 
doubtful as to the value assigned to the nutrition; 
qualities of starch, as the French chemists proved 
that the starch was often left undigested.—Dr, 
VOoELCKER stated that he had arrived at similar 
experimental conclusions as Dr. Gilbert, but while 
he acknowledged that starchy bread was mecha. 
nically the best, he combated Dr. Gilbert’s view, 
that this was the most wholesome kind of bread 
for the working man. He traced the phosphoric 
acid found by Dr. Gilbert in the bran to phosphorus 
contained as such in the gluten, Dr. Voelcke 
having found this element in caseine and legumine, 

‘On the Detection of Antimony for Medical ani 
Legal Purposes,’ by Dr. OpLING. 

‘On the Alkaline Emanations of Sewers ani 
Cesspools,’ by Dr. OpLING. 

‘On the Salts actually present in the Cheltenham 
and other Mineral Waters,’ by Dr. GLADSTONE, 

Some discussion took place as to the nature of 
chemical affinity, Dr. OpL1nG calling in question 
the prevalent views on the subject, more especially 
what has been called elective affinity. Mr, 
MASKELYNE supported the other side of the sub- 
ject, agreeing, however, with Dr. Gladstone on 
the necessity of a better system of expressing the 
results of analyses. 

‘On the Gases of the Grotto del Cane,’ by the 
Rev. C. PritcHarD. 

‘On a Series of Descriptive Labels for Mineral 
Collections in Public Institutions,’ by the Rev. W. 
MITCHELL and Prof. J. TENNANT. 

‘On the Use of the Gramme in Chemistry,’ by 
Mr. H. Wricurt. 





Section C.—GEOLOGY. 

‘On the Alteration of Clay Slate into Mica Schist 
and Gneiss by the Granite of Wicklow, &c.,’ by 
Mr. J. BEETE JUKES. 

‘On the Microscopical Structure of Mica Schist,’ 
by Mr. H. C. Sorsy.—In this paper the author de- 
scribed the peculiar microscopical structures, chiefly 
confining himself to such as throw light on the 
metamorphic theory. These consist in the form 
and manner of arrangement of the quartz and 
mica, which give rise to two very distinct varieties: 
one analogous to a simple stratified rock, without 
slaty cleavage, in which crystalline changes had 
occurred, which he terms stratification-foliation; 
and the other as if the rock had previously been 
compressed, so that it developed slaty cleavage, 
which he calls cleavage-foliation. These—especially 
the latter—present such characters as, he contends, 
could not possibly be explained except by suppos- 
ing that the rock was originally analogous to clay 
slate, and had afterwards been altered by crystal- 
line processes. He argued that these had taken 
place when water was present ; for the quartz con- 
tains great numbers of minute closed cavities, still 
more or less full of water, which had been shut up 
in the solid crystals when they were formed ; and 
that, therefore, the metamorphism had been pro- 


duced by an aqueous process, probably accom- f 


panied with an elevated temperature, and not bya 
purely igneous action of partial fusion. 

‘On the Jointing of Rocks,’ by Prof. HaRKNESS. 

‘On the Origin of Saliferous Deposits,’ by Prof. 
RoceErRs. 

‘On the Igneous Rocks (eruptive and bedded) of 
Lundy and the Bristol District,’ by Mr. R. Erue- 
RIDGE. 

‘Description of an Ancient Miner’s Axe, re- 
cently discovered in the Forest of Dean,’ by Mr. 
R. Musuer. 

‘Notice of some Minerals from the Isle of St. 
Thomas,’ by Dr. H. B. HornBeck. 

‘On the Spongeous Origin of the Siliceous 
Bodies of the Chalk Formation,’ by Mr. J.S. BowEx- 
BANK.—The author attributes the whole of the 
numerous strata of nodular and tabular flints to 
vast quantities of spongeous bodies that existed in 
the seas of those remote periods. The elective 
attraction of the animal matter of the sponges in- 
ducing the deposit of the silex, which in the first 
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instance is always in the form of a thin film sur- 
rounding the skeleton of the sponge, and from 
which successive crops of calcedonic crystals pro- 
ceed, until the solidification of the whole is effected. 
The tabular form is accounted for on the presump- 
tion that the sponges originating the deposit grew 
on a more consolidated bottom than the tuberous 
ones, and that they therefore developed th lves 


clefts filled. with a reddish clay: these: limestones 
and clays contain numerous organic remains, the 
most abundant of which are corals and Echinoder- 
mata. At the foot of the chain towards the north 
the lower division of the cretaceous series, or ‘‘Neo- 
comien,” may be well observed, its horizontal beds 
resting unconformably either upon the Jurassic 
imest or upon the shales at their base, the 





in a lateral direction instead of in an erect. posi- 
tion, and on approximating each other were cement- 
ed. together, and thus formed continuous beds of 
considerable extent ; and the author illustrated this 
portion of his subject by the production of four 
recent sponges of the same species, which, by being 
placed in contact while in the living state, became 
firmly united to each other within eighteen hours, 
ultimately forming one sponge. The occurrence of 
the shells of Echinoderms and of bivalve shells 
filled with flint was accounted for on the same 
principle ; and the author produced recent bivalve 
shells, in a closed condition, completely filled with 
recent sponges of the same species as the sponges 
of commerce. The loose specimens of fossil sponges 
included in the Wiltshire flints were explained on 
the principle that, although sponges of the same 
species readily adhere to each other when placed 
in contact, those of different species never unite, 
however closely they may be pressed together. 
The author concluded his paper by applying the 
same principles to the siliceous deposits of the 
whole of the geological formations which were of 
aqueous origin. 

‘On Fossils from the Crimea,’ by Mr. W.H. Batty. 
—The fossils which formed the subject of this com- 
munication belong, with one exception, to the In- 
vertebrata, and were principally collected in the 
southern part of the Crimea, by Captain C. F. 
Cockburn, of the Royal Artillery: comprising a 
series from the Monastery of St. George, and gorge 
of Iphigenia, consisting of fossils from the Jurassic 
and oldest deposits; from the tertiaries resting im- 
mediately upon them, and from the voleanic or 
eruptive rocks which has disturbed and broken up 
some of these strata, together with a set of well- 
preserved newer tertiary mollusca from the Qua- 
rantine Harbour. The Museum of Practical Geo- 
logy has also received, from Major Cook, ofthe Royal 
Engineers, a suite of somewhat similar forms of 
steppe limestone fossils from the Redan and near 
the dockyard of Sevastopol, and some interesting 
Jurassic Brachiopoda from Balaclava; also from 
Lieut.-Colonel Munro and Lieut.-Colonel Charles 
Lygon Cocks, of the Coldstream Guards, other 
specimens of the steppe limestone, containing fos- 
sils obtained from the ground before Sevastopol 
upon which the allied armies were encamped, and 
volcanic and mineral specimens from the sea-coast. 
These instructive collections, including a series of 
fossils from the various strata of the Crimea, for- 
merly presented by the Imperial School of Mines 
at St. Petersburgh, enables us to add to the pub- 
lished lists of fossils from that country, seventy- 
four species. The geology of this peninsula having 
been described in detail by M. Du Bois de Mont- 
pereaux, M. Huot in the work of Demidoff, M. 
Hommaire de Hell, and by Sir R. Murchison and 
M. De Verneuil in the ‘ Geology of Russia and the 
Ural Mountains,’ a slight sketch of the formations 
represented in that country only is necessary. The 
most ancient deposits of the Crimea are those at 
the base of the Jurassic formation, described as 
black schists, composed of hard, soft, and ferrugi- 
nous beds, which are probably equivalent to the 
triasor New Red Sandstone, appearing in the Valley 
of Baidar and other localities ; and on the coast being 
superimposed by the lias; overlying the schists of 
the lias are the Jurassic rocks, which extend along 
the southern sea-coast from Balaclava to the vicinity 
of Theodosia or Kaffa, a length of about 100 miles. 
This mountain chain of hard and crystalline lime- 
stones, pierced and broken into by volcanic erup- 
tions of greenstone, porphyry, &c., is, with its asso- 
ciated strata, analogous to that of the Caucasus, and 
proceeds in a direction E.N.E. to S.S.W., its high- 
est point being the Tchatir Dagh or Tent Moun- 
tain, at an elevation of 5,135 feet. The Bay of 
Balaclava is inclosed on both sides by steep and 
rugged rocks of the Jurassic formation, composed 
of compact red and grey limestones, in which are 





intermediate subdivisions being absent. Upon these 
beds repose the upper cretaceous series, com 

of shales (probably equivalent to the gault), upper 
greensand, chalk marl, and white chalk. On the 
eastern coast the hippuritic and Senonian sub- 
divisions rest immediately on the disturbed Juras- 
sic beds, the intermediate subdivisions being absent. 
The cretaceous formation does not occupy much 
space in the Crimea, being inclosed between num- 
mulitic deposits and the Jurassic limestone, taking 
the same direction, and extending from Kaffa to 
Cape Chersonese on the S.W. coast. The soft cal- 
careous rock of Inkermann, from which the beauti- 
ful white stone used in constructing most of the 
public buildings of Sevastopol was obtained, is very 
easily worked, but becomes harder and more dura- 
ble by exposure to the atmosphere. From compa- 
rison of its fossils, it appears to be identical with 
the upper chalk. The Lower Tertiary or Eocene is 
represented by the nummulitic formation; which, 
like the cretaceous series, is elevated by the moun- 
tainous region of the coast, and disposed in long 
bands following its contour. This formation com- 
mences in the environs of Theodosia, continuing to 
the north near to Karasubazar, Simferopol, and 
Baktchi Serai, terminating at the S.W. coast, near 
Sevastopol. The Upper Tertiary formation includes 
the older and newer Caspian or Steppe limestone, 
the former of which subdivisions, or older Caspian, 
occupies the northern and greater portion of the 
peninsula at Eupatoria, Sevastopol, &., including 
the chief limestones round Kertch, and the deposits 
of the cliffsof Kamiesch, Boroun,and Taman. These 
limestones and sands, associated in some localities 
with volcanic ashes, tufa, &c., occur in various 
conditions, as shelly and oolitic limestones of marine 
and freshwater origin, being more or less fossilife- 
rous. The Heracleotic Chersonesus is, as it were, 
a shred of the steppe limestone ; the Bay of Sevas- 
topol exhibiting a succession of formations from the 
most recent of these tertiaries, through the num- 
mulitic limestone and chalk. The newer Caspian 
occupies the still more northern extremity of the 
Crimea, extending to Perecop, Kherson, and the 
shores of the Sea of Azof. The environs of Kertch 
and Taman are the most favourable localities to 
observe its characters, and here the fossils are in 
good preservation. The existence of coal deposits 
has been often rumoured, but on examination 
proved to be lignite of very ordinary quality. 

Sir R. I. Murouison, in a few remarks on the 
subject, stated that he hoped in future that when 
any expedition was sent from England a body of 
scientific men would be attached to head-quarters. 
—Mr. J. P. Woopwarp also made a few remarks 
on the shells which had been described, showing 
the gradual filling up of the communication be- 
tween the Aral, Caspian, and Black Seas. 

‘On Beekite,’ by Mr. W. PENGELLY. 

‘On the Skin and Food of Ichthyosauri and Te- 
leosauri,’ by Mr. C. MoorE.—In clearing specimens 
of the former genus dark patches of. matter have 
been frequently seen, in association with which 
thousands of minute black hooks may be noticed 
by the aid of the lens. These have been supposed 
portions of the outer skin of the Ichthyosaurus 
covered by the hook-shaped processes referred to. 
It was stated by Mr. Moore that out of twenty- 
three saurians in his museum he had traced these 
black patches in not less than sixteen ; but that as 
in every instance they were connected with the 
stomach of the saurian, the conclusién was forced 
upon him that they were not portions of skin, but 
were to be accounted for by supposing that the 
Ichthyosauri had fed upon naked cephalopods, 
allied to the cuttle-fish. On continuing his inves- 
tigations on this subject, Mr. Moore proved that 
there were many cephalopods existing with the 
Ichthyosaurus that would supply these hooks, and 
that they were frequently to be found on the fleshy 
arms of the Onychothentis and allied genera. Mr. 





Moore exhibited to the Meeting the body of'a:small 
saurian, which at this distant time had its soft skin 
entire ; and appealed to it in confirmation of his 
opinion, that these black patches and the hooks 
were no portion of its outer covering. In conclu- 
sion, Mr. Moore produced some of the dark matter 
taken from the stomach of one of his Ichthyosauri, 
and stated that he could show to the Meeting that 
although it had through so many ages been lyin 
in the stomach of this ancient creature, and h 
been mixed with other food, it could be no other 
than what.was once the fluid ink of a cuttle-fish ; 
a fact which was demonstrated to the Meeting, by 
his showing them that it retained its colouring: 
matter almost as perfectly as if it had been taken 
from a recent sepia. Of the latter genusa very 
beautiful example was shown to the Meeting, which, 
like the Gavie of the present day, was covered 
with bony scutes or scales. In clearing this spe- 
cimen Mr. Moore was fortunate enough to. make 
an incision into its stomach, in which, though-so 
long a period had elapsed since it had taken its last 
meal, there was still to be seen there in perfect 
preservation a small fish of the genus Leptolepis. 

‘On the Transition Rocks, Devonian and Car- 
boniferous, of Dean Forest,’ by the Rev. W. 8S: 
SyMonps. 

‘On some new Fossils from the recent Sedimen- 
tary Rocks of Ireland and Scotland,’ by Prof. 
HARKNESS. 

‘On the Basement Beds of the Oolite,’ by Prof. 
BuckMAN. 

“On the External Structure and Solidification of 
the Globe,’ by Prof. Hennessy. 





Section D.—ZOOLOGY AND BOTANY, 1Nciupine 
PHYSIOLOGY. 

‘On the Homologies of the Vertebrate Skeleton 
and its Analogies amongst the Invertebrata,’ by 
Dr. W. Macpona.p. 

Prof. HENSLOW gave the results of the labours 
of the Committee on Typical Forms of Minerals, 
Animals, and Plants for Museums. ‘The lists 
which had at present been obtained had been printed 
in the last volume of the Z'ransactions. They were 
still incomplete, but Prof. Henslow hoped they 
would be complete for every department before the 
next meeting. He exhibited some specimens of a 
new method of mounting, more especially mineral 
specimens, This consisted in placing them on a 
small stand of clay, which being at first soft gra- 
dually. hardened and became a firm support to the 
object.—Dr. Wricut, of Cheltenham, thought 
that the lists of objects would have been more use- 
ful if references to figures of them in well- 
known works had been appended.—Dr. J. E. Gray 
spoke to the importance of local museums, and 
especially recommended that the classes and families 
of plants and animals should be illustrated by 
specimens from the locality in which the museum 
existed. He thought that local museums might be 
supplied with duplicate specimens from the Govern: 
ment museums. Duplicate specimens existed in 
the British Museum, but these could be distributed 
only by an order from the Lords of the Treasury. 
He made no doubt that bya proper application the 
duplicate specimens from all our Government 
museums might be obtained.—Prof. TENNANT said 
that the labels in our museums were not sufficiently 
communicative. It was not enough that the name 
of a mineral was given. Its composition, colour, 
hardness, specific gravity, and other qualities might 
be given on a label with as much ease as the name. 
In all our collections too little attention was paid 
to making them teach. He especially drew atten- 
tion to the necessity of placing the pictures of 
animals in the Zoological Gardens, London, on 
those cages where three, four, or even more species 
of animals are kept. A mere name under these 
circumstances was no guide, and even mischievous 
where it was a wrong one.—Prof. BELL expressed 
his conviction of the importance of museums for 
the purpose of teaching natural science. No one 
had done so much and so ably on this subject as Prof. 
Henslow. The Ipswich Museum, of which he was 
President, was a perfect model of what a museum 
ought to be. He might also add, that Prof. 
Henslow’s village of Hitcham was a model of what 
a village ought to be. In the school of this village 
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Prof. Henslow had demonstrated that it was quite | 
possible to teach natural history in combination 
with other branches of knowledge. A full account 
of these interesting experiments had been given by 
Prof. Henslow in the late numbers of the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. 

‘On the Vital Powers of the Spongiade,’ by 
Mr. BowErBANK.—The greater portion of his 
observations were made on a new species of sponge, 
of a deep orange colour, that abounds on the rocks 
in the vicinity of Tenby between high and low 
water marks, and which hehas named Hymeniacidon 
caruncula. He found that while in a state of 
repose oscula could rarely be seen in the open state, 
but immediately after being placed in fresh sea- 
water these organs were very shortly fully ex- 
panded, and streams of water were ejected from 
them with considerable force ; this action continued 
for a longer or a shorter period at the will of the 
animal, and its termination was sometimes abrupt 
and at other times very gradual. After the action 
had ceased for a short period it might again be 
readily stimulated to a renewal by a supply of fresh 
cold sea-water, and especially if poured on to the 
sponge with some degree of force. The action of 
the oscula were not simultaneous in all parts of 
the same specimen, and it frequently occurred that 
while one group were vigorously in action another 
group were incomplete repose. The aspect of the 
oscula also varied considerably,—sometimes the | 
membranous margins were projected in the form of | 
short tubes, while at other times they were con- | 





viously been offered on this question, and shows in 
how far these hypotheses have approached or fell 
short of the truth. In concluding his paper, Dr. 
Richardson pointed out that ammonia, in combi- 
nation with carbonic acid gas, is a constant con- 
stituent of the air expired in the breath. The 
presence of ammonia in the animal economy, and 
its evolution in respiration, was of interest in that 
it connected more closely the limit that exists 
between the animal and vegetable worlds. But the 
subject was of the greatest importance in relation 
to the causes, the nature and the treatment of 
various diseases. 

Prof. BELL complimented Dr. Richardson on 
the very laborious series of experiments by which 
he had arrived at his conclusions, with regard to 
the cause of the coagulation of the blood. He had 
seldom heard of an investigation conducted with 
more regard to the principles of sound induction. 
—Dr. REDFERN stated, as Dr. Richardson had met 
every objection and answered every inquiry, he 
could only, in the name of physiologists, express 
to him his thanks for his labours. 

‘On the Movements of Oscillatorie,’ by Prof. 
Know es, of Birmingham.—In this paper the 
author came to the conclusion that the movements 
of the Oscillatorize were only two, either straight- 
forward or from side to side, and that they were 
never curved. 

Prof. Batrour regarded these movements as 
the result of the growth of the cells of the plant.— 
Dr. LANKESTER believed they were entirely owing 


proceed towards the circumference of the disc; the 
latter larger, but less in number, commence to- 
wards the circumference and pass in straight lines 
towards the centre, where they become connected 
with the plaited red bands which are disposed 
around the gastric cavity. It seems evident that 
the tubes which circulate the nutritive fluid are not 
simply gastro-vascular canals as generally described, 
but really vessels which assist in maintaining a 
complete circulation. The four bands situated 
around the gastric cavity are considered by recent 
authors as exclusively the organs of reproduction, 
consisting of vesicles which contain sperm cells in 
the male and ova in the female. The contributor 
of this paper believes these to be compound parts, 
and states that the vascular plaited bands are 
organized in an appropriate manner for carrying 
on the respiratory action, while the contained 
vesicles are the agents of the reproductive function. 
According to some writers respiration is accom- 
plished by ‘the agency of the cilia, which are 
attached along the margin of the disc; but as 
ciliary appendages are frequently absent amongst 

the Medusz, such a view cannot be considered as 
| anti actory. The following considerations seem 
| to indicate that the membraneous constituents of 
| these bands are branchial or respiratory organs: 
| Ist, by their position around the gastric cavity and 
| their continuity with the membrane which lines 
| it; 2nd, by their connexion with the vessels; 3rd, 
| that a rhythmical action of the entire dise and of 
| these bands takes place both by day and during 





tracted laterally so as to form a tense horizontal | to the proteinaceous protoplasm within the cell. | night, as carefully observed by the author; 4th, 


membrane, with a widely-expanded, central orifice. 
The author also found the reparative powers of this 


species remarkably active. If the sponge was cut | movements in the Protophyta and Protozoa, and | 


This matter, both in plants and animals, possessed 
a contractile power. It was the source of the 


| by an alteration in their colour when respiration is 
retarded ; 5th, by the diminution which occurs in 
one of these bands, if an injury happens to be 


into three pieces, and these were again brought in | might be regarded as containing within it the | inflicted, on the corresponding portion of the disc, 


contact, in less than twelve hours they became | 
firmly re-united, —and specimens of the same | 
species placed in close contact were united to each 

other in a few hours, becoming one sponge. The | 
author, in conclusion, briefly referred to the nutri- 
tive apparatus of the Spongiade. He stated that 
nearly the whole of the interior of the animal is 
one large stomachal cavity, furnished abundantly 
with membranes covered with a coat of sarcode, 
similar in every respect to the mucous lining of the 
intestines of the higher animals, and performing 
for the sponge precisely the same functions that are 








essential elements ofa nervous and muscular system. 

Dr. LaNnKESTER exhibited some water taken 
from a well at Cirencester. The water from this 
well had been the cause of illness in a family which 
had partaken of it. Although at first clear, after 
standing a little time it exhibited the mycelium of 
a fungus. This water had been sent to him for 
examination, and he had been struck with the 
resemblance of the fungus to that of one which he 
had found in the well-water of Broad Street, 
Golden Square, the —— of which had been 
undoubtedly connected with the outbreak of cholera 


| while the others preserve their condition unchanged. 
| ‘Onthe Genus Abrothallus,’by Dr. L. Linpsay. 
| —This was an account of the general and micro- 
_ scopic structure of Abrothallus, a genus of lichens. 
The paper was accompanied by specimens and 
drawings. 

Mr. M. Masters exhibited a specimen of an 
abnormal growth inarosewood-tree.—Thespecimen 
' consisted of two root-like organs which had been 
| found in the hollow of a trunk of the rosewood- 
| tree: the root-like branches having descended 

from the upper part of the cavity in the trunk, and 


exerted from Actinophorys Sol upwards, through | in that district in 1854. This well had subsequently | descended and penetrated into the bottom of it. 


every gradation of animal existence, to man and | 


been found to have received into it the contents of 


Dr. LANKESTER laid upon the table several 


the rest of the most elaborately constructed animals, | house-drainage. He had now discovered that the | Tables of Forms issued by the Committee for ob- 
This extraordinary substance, designated in Acti- | well at Cirencester had also received into it a 


nophorys Sol as sarcode by Kdlliker, and in the | 


higher animals known by anatomists as the mucous 


lining of the intestines, is apparently an organ of | 
very much more importance in the process of | 


Tn | 


digestion than has been generally conceived. 
the Spongiadz there is every reason to believe that 
the imbibition of the molecules by this substance is 
precisely in the manner described by Killiker in 
Actinophorys Sol,—and from the examination of 
the mucous membranes of animals of every class, the 
author feels persuaded that the mucous lining in 
such animals is truly the homologue of the sarcode 
in the Actinophorys Sol and in the Spongiadz. 

Dr. REDFERN stated that Mr. Bowerbank’s ex- 
periments on the union of the sponges by means 
of sarcode agreed perfectly with what occurred in 
plants. Prof. Paget had also succeeded in causing 
a cut rabbit’s ear to grow together without the 
intervention of cells.—-Prof. Goopsir regarded the 
sponge as an aggregate of masses, each of which 
might be represented by the form of animal life 
called Ameba. It is on these that the cilia are 
placed, and probably each mass wasa centre of life. 

‘ Recent Researches on the Cause ofthe Fluidity 
of the Blood,’ by Dr. B. W. RicHarpson.—The 
point of Dr. Richardson’s researches consisted in 
the discovery of the volatile alkali, ammonia, as a 
constituent of the living blood, and its escape from 
blood abstracted from the body. The author re- 
lated a long series of demonstrative experiments, 
all proving not only that ammonia was present in 
the blood, but that upon its presence the solubility 
of the fibrine, and therefore the fluidity of blood, 





depended. The peculiarity of this demonstration 
of the cause of the fluidity of the blood is, that it | 
explains the different hypotheses which have pre- | 


certain amount of house-drainings. He related 
other cases in which fungi appeared in contaminated 
water. None of the waters mentioned exhibited 
any injurious constituents that could be discovered 
by chemical analysis. Before chemistry could 
detect them they had lost their injurious properties, 
and the microscope alone could realize their pre- 
sence. 

Prof. BucKMAN gave an account of the geological 
formation and the nature of the surface-wells at 
Cirencester, and showed how they were contami- 
nated by the house-drains and cesspools. Although 
Dr. Lankester had not attributed any bad effect 
to the fungus, he believed that it was quite possible 
for the fungi to form organic compounds which 
would actas poisons on the system.—Dr. DAUBENY 
thought it quite possible that diseases like cholera 
should be spread by means of the germs of fungi, 
hence the importance of cases like the present. 
He was acquainted with the circumstances of this 
case, and it appeared that, although the water had 
been injurious to the children of the house, it had 
not been so to grown people. There was another 
point worthy of observation in those cases, and 
that was that it was only at certain times that the 
water was injurious, as by exposure to air the fungus 
dissolved and left no injurious effects. 

‘ Observations on the Acalephe, with respect to 
Organs of Circulation and Respiration,’ by Prof. 
J. H. Corset.—In this communication the author 
claimed for the Acalephe a degree of organization 
higher than that usually conceded to them, and 
than might be supposed consistent with so soft and 
perishable astructure. He described two different 
sets of vessels—a centrifugal and centripetal; the 
former divide, subdivide, and anastomose, as they 


| taining Reports on Periodic Phenomena that had 
| been filled up by various observers. It was stated 
| that new forms could be had by application to Dr. 
Lankester or Prof. Phillips. 

Prof. Brett exhibited a series of photographs 
from Mr. W. Thomson, some of which were inter- 
esting as attempts to photograph the bottom of 
the sea. 

Mr. Masters exhibited a series of microscopic 
photographs by Mr. Delves. 

Dr. LANKESTER read a description of a new 
crustacean, Monimia Whiteana, from Mr. 8. Bate, 
of Plymouth ; also an instance of instinct in a 
caterpillar from Sir Thomas Phillips. 

‘On some Paleozoic Starfishes, compared with 
Living Forms,’ by Mr. J. W. SattER.—The object 
of the communication was chiefly to exhibit some 
new forms of Asteriade, from the Upper Silurian 
rocks, which have all the aspect of Ophiuride, but 
are essentially distinguished by the number of ossi- 
cles which go to form a single segment of the arms, 
—the lower surface showing the characteristic 
double row of ambulacral bones (in this case flat 
plates), and the upper being composed either of 
two or more rows of plates, while the Ophiuride 
have a single plate above, and one below. There 
is, however, the closest similarity to the latter 
family in the length of the arms and the restriction 
of the disc (Protaster, Forbes), as well asin the great 
length of the spines on the margin (Paleocoma), 
while in the pentagonal form and simply plated in- 
tegument of another genus (Palasterina), there is 
a much nearer approach made to the Asteriseus or 
Palmipes roseus than to any other type of living 
starfish. It is to this group that the fossils are 
supposed to belong; and to some of the species 
which have the disc little developed, or quite ab- 
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sent, there is a strong resemblance in a Lower 
Silurian form originally described by Forbes as 
Uraster, but which better specimens show to have 
had but two rows of suckers, and the avenues bor- 
dered by very large plates. The name Paleaster 
is proposed for this group, which is represented by 
four or five species. The genera are :—Palzaster 
(Salter), without disc, avenues deep, Upper and 
Lower Silurian, 4 species; Palasterina (ib.), pen- 
tagonal, disc moderate, Up. Sil. 1 species ; Palzo- 
coma (ib.), no disc, avenues very shallow, Up. Sil. 
4 species; Protaster (Forbes), disc small, arms 
long, extended, Upper (and Lower) Sil., 4 species. 
There appear to be other forms yet undescribed. 

‘On the Morphological Constitution of the 
Limbs,’ by Prof. Goopsir. 





Section E—GEOGRAPHY and ETHNOLOGY. 

‘Return Journey across Southern Africa,’ by 
the Rev. Dr. D. Livineston.—Sir R. I. Murcut- 
SON communicated to the Section an outline of the 
last portions of the return journey of the Rev. Dr. 
D. Livingston, from the western to the eastern 
coast of South Africa, as contained in three long 
and highly-interesting letters addressed to him 
by that eminent explorer and successful missionary. 
The first of these was written at Linyanti, on the 
river Chobt, and is dated the 16th of October, 
1855; the second from the Hill Chanyuné, on the 
banks of the Zambesi, the 25th of January, 1856; 
the third from Teté, or Nyungwe, lower down the 
same river, near the tract from whence he had 
been accompanied across the continent by the 
natives whom he had Christianized, and whose 
fidelity to him during his perilous adventures had 
been rewarded by being instructed and reconducted 
to their native place. The map, constructed by 
Dr. Livingston, of the vast unexplored region has 
been for some time in preparation by Mr. Arrow- 
smith for publication in the volumes of the Royal 
Geographical Society; and some of the information 
contained in the letters recently received will occa- 
sion improvements in that map,—the chief points of 
which have been fixed by astronomical observations, 
which the undaunted traveller was enabled to ac- 
complish even under all the privations and dangers 
of his two remarkable journeys. Not endeavour- 
ing to detail the names of the African chiefs 
and places alluded to, but pointing out gene- 
rally on the map the line of route pursued, 
Sir Roderick read those passages of the first 
letter which confirmed, by actual observation, a 
theory he had himself formed in the year 1852 
of the probable physical condition of the inte- 
rior of Africa in ancient as well as in modern 
times from the examination of a geological 
map of the Cape Colony by Mr. Bain, and from 
the earlier discoveries of the Lake Njami by Dr. 
Livingston and his former associates ;—viz., that 
crests of hard and lofty rocks constitute both 
the eastern and western flanks of the continent, 
through which the rivers, escaping by deep fis- 
sures, have proceeded from a marshy, lacustrine, 
and broad central region of no great altitude. Of 
this comparatively flat central region, intersected 
by a net-work of rivers, Dr. Livingston gives the 
clearest account, —some of the waters even flowing 
northwards into the Congo, and others southwards 
into the Zambesi. The chief geological and mine- 
ralogical characteristics of the eastern and western 
flanking crest-lands are given, with measurements 
of chief altitudes as determined by the ebullition of 
water. The journey from St. Paul di Loanda to 
Linyanti was facilitated for a time by the posses- 
sion of two asses, given to the author by friends in 
the Portuguese settlement of Loanda; these ani- 
mals being insensible to the sting of the Tsetse, 
which destroys oxen and other animals.—In the 
second letter Dr. Livingston, then within a few 
days’ march of the Portuguese eastern station of 
Tette, gives a lively and graphic sketch of the 
remainder of the route he pursued in proceeding 
across the eastern hilly region ; and his description 
of the scenery (as read to the Section) where the 
broad river Zambesi, after forming great rapids, is 
compressed into a narrow gorge and cascades over 
a lofty precipice, amidst the most luxuriant and 
extraordinary vegetation, afforded the liveliest 
gratification to the assembly. This rocky region 





is very salubrious, and in passing through it the 
traveller is no longer molested by the Tsetse, or 
destructive insect,—and the author speculates on 
the probability of such sanatoria being extended 
vastly further to the north, and adds, ‘‘at present 
there is the prospect of water carriage right up to 
the bottom of the eastern ridge; and if a quick 
passage can be effected thither during a healthy 
part of the season, there is, I presume, a prospect 
of residence in localities superior to those on the 
coast.”—The third letter, most of which was read 
to the Meeting, gives a general view and résumé in 
relation to the ethnological distinctions, habits of 
the various tribes among whom he has lived and 
with whose languages he is so well acquainted, 
assigning a manifest superiority in bravery and 
conduct to the hill people, and particularly the 
Caffre-Zuluh race. Healso explains that the Bible 
has been nearly all translated into Sechuana, or the 
dialect of the Bechuanas, the most regularly de- 
veloped of all the Negro languages. ‘‘ Of its capa- 
bilities (he adds) you may judge when I mention, 
that the Pentateuch is fully expressed in consider- 
ably fewer words than in the Greek Septuagint, 
and in a very greatly less number than our verbose 
English.” After a sketch of the zoology and natural 
history of the region, and a record of the prevalent 
diseases of the people, showing that certain mala- 
dies which civilized man cannot eradicate are often 
worn out and disappear naturally in South Africa, 
Dr. Livingston, adverting to previous Portuguese 
explorers, modestly expresses his belief that he is 
the first European who has travelled over Southern 
Africa in those latitudes, —and having accomplished 
thus much, he speaks of a visit to his native land, 
but only with the intention of returning to exercise 
his sacred calling. He concludes in these words: 
—‘ I feel thankful to God who has preserved my 
life while so many who would have done more good 
have been cut off. But I am not so much elated 
as might have been expected, for the end of the 
geographical feat is but the beginning of the mis- 
sionary enterprise. Geographers labouring to 
make men better acquainted with each other, 
soldiers fighting against oppression, and sailors 
rescuing captives in deadly climes, are all, as well 
as missionaries, aiding in hastening on a glorious 
consummation to all God’s dealings to man. In the 
hope that I may yet be permitted to do some good 
to this poor, long trodden-down Africa, the gentle- 
men over whom you have the honour to preside 
will, I doubt not, all cordially join.” In conclusion, 
Sir Roderick called attention to the great merits of 
Dr. Livingston, who had justly been honoured 
with the adjudication of a Gold Medal of the Royal 
Geographical Society, and having also adverted to 
the extraordinary and extensive travels of Barth in 
Central Africa, who had received a similar honour, 
and to the prospect of fresh explorations both up 
to the Niger and from Zanzibar to the mountain 
region and great interior sea, recently discovered 
on the east coast, he congratulated the assembly 
on the hope we might now rationally entertain of 
spreading civilization and Christianity throughout 
these benighted lands. 

‘On recent Discovery in Central Africa, and the 
Reasons which exist for continued and renewed 
Research,’ by Dr. W. B. Batk1z.—Let a map con- 
structed about the commencement of the present 
century be examined, and attention will be at 
once arrested by the immense tracts of country 
marked unexplored. And even in other direc- 
tions names are but sparingly given, and the 
positions of cities and the courses of rivers marked 
only by guess. The famous city of Timbuktti was 
known merely by name—the marshy Lake Ts4d 
was then a myth—the mighty Niger, or Kwéra, 
historical even since the days of Herodotus, was 
inserted without beginning and without termina- 
tion, save when some bold theoretical charto- 
grapher connected it with the Gambia, or led it to 
the Nile or the Congo. Even the numerous 
streams which enter the Bights of Benin and 
Biafra were unknown except as breaks in the 
coast line, which were never visited but by slaves 
or pirates. The tide of more modern discovery 
may be held to have commenced with the travels 
of Bruce in Abyssinia, when he discovered the 
sources of the Blue Nile, and in more Central 





Africa, with the first expedition of the celebrated 
Mungo Park, when he determined the easterly 
course of the Niger. Many other adventurers, 
as Houghton, Hornemann, Nicholls, &c., followed, 
and added little by little to our previous scanty 
knowledge. But by far the most important facts 
were collected by Denham and Clapperton, who 
re-discovered Bornti, identified Lake Tsdd, visited 

rmi, M4ndara, and other unknown districts, 
and brought circumstantial accounts of a wonder- 
ful, dominant race, the Pilo, or Fuldta, tribes. 
About the same time Timbukti had been reached, 
first by the unfortunate Major Laing, and shortly 
afterwards by M. Caillie, whose narrative was the 
first authentic one relating to that wondrous city. 
The next important journey was that of the 
brothers Richard and John Lander, who, having 
penetrated from Baddgay, on the coast, to the 
town of Yiiri, descended the river in a canoe, 
and, at the expense of great hardship and danger, 
discovered its embouchure, and so settled a con- 
troversy which had commenced long before the 
Christian era. This exploit of the Landers caused 
the beginning of a new series of efforts, —and 
thenceforth attention was especially directed to a 
water communication with Sudén. The first of 
these was by Mr. Macgregor Laird, Capt. Allen, 
and Mr. Oldfield; the second by the late Mr. 
Consul Beecroft ; and, finally, one undertaken by 
the Government, and which left this country in 
1841. All of these showed clearly that the Niger 
was easily navigable, the only difficulty being from 
the effects of the climate, which proved so fatal to 
European life that Mr. Laird lost 44 out of 49, 
and the Government Expedition in less than two 
months experienced a mortality of 49 out of 145 
whites,—a result which shook the confidence and 
deadened the energy of the most ardent philan- 
thropists. In 1845 and 1846 Mr. J. Richardson 
travelled from Tripoli to the northern parts of 
the Great Desert, visiting Ghad&mes, Tudt, and 
Murztk, during which time he collected much 
information, both geographical and commercial, 
which may be found in his interesting volumes 
entitled ‘Travels in the Great Desert of Sahéra.’ 
On this gentleman’s return to England he made 
proposals to Government for an Expedition on a 
more extended scale, for the purpose of establishing 
commercial relations with the tribes across the 
Desert, and, by the introduction of legitimate 
trade, of striking a blow at slavery. Accordingly, 
he again set forth, accompanied by Drs. Barth and 
Overweg, who started from Tripoli for Sudén on 
the 30th of March, 1849. Mr. Richardson’s 
strength was not equal to the great fatigue and 
labour he had to undergo, and he died at Unguruttia, 
in Born, on the 4th of March, 1851. His journal 
up to that date, full of instructive materials, has 
since been published under the care.of Mr. Bayle 
St. John. His companion, Dr. Overweg, also 
unable to withstand the baneful effects of climate, 
expired in Bornti on the 27th of September, 
1852; but Dr. Barth, composed probably of 
tougher materials, undismayed by the death of his 
associates, boldly continued his solitary wanderings, 
and after a sojourn in Central Africa of upwards 
of five years, happily returned in safety to England. 
He is now preparing for the press an account of 
his most interesting journeys and discoveries; and 
from some conversations and correspondence I have 
had with him, I am looking forward with impa- 
tience for the appearance of his work, as with 
such a fund of information and of novelties as he 
possesses, he must be able to give the fullest and 
most accurate, as well as the latest, account of 
Central Africa, from Timbuktti to Adamiwa. The 
most recent traveller in Nigritia is Dr. Vogel, who, 
by the last letters received from him, was endea- 
vouring to penetrate towards the kingdom of 
Wadai, and from whom numerous important 
astronomical and other observations have been 
already transmitted. In 1852, Dr. Barth, whilst 
on the route to Yéla, the capital of Adamawa, 
crossed a large river called the Binue, just at its 
junction with a considerable affluent, the Faro. 
This river he conjectured, from the information he 
received, to be the upper portion of that hitherto 
known near its termination, to Europeans, as the 
Tsidda or Tshadda,—a name which seems to have 
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been given to it by Lander, in consequence of a 
report he heard from a travelling Mallam, that it 
flowed from Lake Ts4d,—a view now proved to be 
erroneous. Dr. Barth described this as a large 
river, and as containing during the rainy season a 
large body of water,—fitted, therefore, for the 
purposes of navigation. On hearing these accounts 
from Dr. Barth, Government resolved to fit out a 
small expedition, to endeavour to ascend the so- 
called Ts4dda, and to ascertain its identity with 
the Binue. For this purpose a small iron screw 
schooner was built by Mr. John Laird at Birken- 
head, and fitted out and manned by Mr. Macgregor 
Laird ; and as it had been agreed to combine the 
commercial element with exploration, a suitable 
cargo was also provided. Government appointed 
certain officers to proceed in this vessel for geo- 
graphical, scientific, and other general purposes. 
Careful and copious instructions were drawn out 
under the direction of Sir Francis Beaufort, aided 
more especially by the scientific knowledge of Sir 
Roderick Murchison, who took an especial interest 
in the progress of the expedition, was one of its 
chief promoters, and who himself personally pre- 
pared a set of hints on geology and mineralogy 
for the guidance of the officers. This expedition 
entered the new mouth of the Kwéra or Niger on 
the 12th of July, 1854; and after remaining in the 
river 120 days, again left without the loss of a 
single life, and without having encountered any 
troublesome sickness. This almost unlooked-for 
exemption is to be ascribed, first, to the employment 
of as few Europeans as possible; secondly, to 
ascending the river during the rainy season, and 
avoiding any delay in the Delta; and, thirdly, to 
the free use of quinine as a prophylactic or pre- 
ventive. Nearly 700 miles of river were explored 
and surveyed, a chart was compiled, the capabilities 
of the surrounding countries examined, and friendly 
relations were established with the various tribes. 
The trade with Western Africa is much greater 
than is generally supposed, and has for some 
years past been steadily on the increase. From 
1846 to 1850 the annual value of exports from 
Britain to the West Coast average 554,0001., 
and in 1854 amounted to upwards of 958,000/. 
The African races are, almost without excep- 
tion, born traders, buying and selling being with 
them the chief end of their lives. Only give them 
the chance and they will eagerly grasp at it, and 
being also naturally friendly and well disposed, 
they only require kind treatment to render them 
confiding and quiet. The only well-marked ex- 
ceptions are among the natives living along the 
coasts, who have contracted from Europeans all 
possible vices, which have been unfortunately en- 
couraged for selfish ends by white men, until now: 
the present generation, at least, is almost beyond 
the reach of reform. In the interior the popula- 
tion is much better conducted, and it is with these 
people that I now propose to open trade directly, 
by means of the rivers, instead of through the 
medium of the many savage races with whom we 
now deal. This would, moreover, open to us 
vastly increased supplies, which could also be pur- 
chased at more moderate rates. By opening new 
markets also with these people, they would have 
other things to occupy them instead of intestine 
wars, and above all it would tend directly to sup- 
plant by means of legitimate commerce that still 
existing unnatural and horrid traffic in human flesh, 
which was first established and since fostered by 
men styling themselves Christians, has been the bane 
and the curse of Africa, but which I feel assured 
from what I have observed, as well as from the 
experience of other recent travellers, would be 
greatly lessened, and in time altogether stopped, 
by the means I nowrecommend. The population 
of Sierra Leone is composed, to a very great ex- 
tent, of recaptured and freed slaves and their 
families, and among them are to be found repre- 
sentatives of almost every tribe in Central Africa. 
These people have become civilized, are Christians, 
speak the English language, have acquired English 
manners, and learnt our methods of trading ; 
they are usually most industrious, and many have 
acquired wealth. Still among them an intense 
love of country exists, and the all but universal 
desire is to revisit their native land, One very 
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extensive race, the Yéruba or Akt tribe, have 
already returned to their original seats in great 
numbers, their country having a sea-coast, and 
aceess being easily attained by Laégos and Bada- 
gay. But others are not so fortunate, and have 
not the opportunities of gratifying their amor 
patrie. But in these persons we have at hand all 
that we desire, ready instruments to be employed 
alike in establishing commerce and in civilizing by 
their own efforts their less favoured brethren. By 
opening to these the navigation of the Niger, and 
aiding them in settling along its banks, we do good 
alike to them, to the country, and to ourselves ; 
and I have satisfied myself, by actual inquiry, 
both that these people would eagerly embrace any 
opening for return, and likewise that they would 
be received with open arms. Such are the com- 
mercial and philanthropical grounds for advo- 
cating further progress; but there are equally 
strong scientific reasons for prosecuting the in- 
quiry. Numerous tribes are yet unknown, many 
countries unexplored, cities and towns unvisited, 
lakes and rivers unsurveyed, and mountains un- 
measured. The zoological and botanical novelties 
are unaccountable, the geologic condition and 
mineral treasures have yet to be examined, and 
the economical products carefully inquired into. 
The climate is not so deadly as has been supposed, 
and the hitherto dreaded diseases are more tho- 
roughly understood. The expense, too, of explo- 
ration, especially if combined with commercial 
enterprise, would be very trifling,—-not one twen- 
tieth part of what was lavished on the unfortunate 
attempt in 1841. If the expedition is to be re- 
newed no time should be lost, as if not at once 
undertaken all that has been effected in 1854 will 
be thrown away, and efforts would have to be 
commenced de novo. During my ascent of the 
river I was often asked why white men had been 
so long in re-visiting the place, and why they had 
not sooner kept the promises they made in 1841. 
My ingenuity was often taxed to afford explana- 
tions and excuses, and the chiefs said that when 
they saw us returning regularly they would then 
believe white men, but not before. Two years 
have already elapsed since my visit; and it would 
be of the utmost consequence that preparations 
should be now made for the season 1856, for which 
purpose Government should be urged to come toa 
decision, so as to enable the requisite arrange- 
ments to be at once entered upon, as those en- 
gaged should leave England early in the spring. 

‘A New Route to India—the Syro-Arabian 
Railway,’ by Mr. J. Locke.—This paper suggested 
a railway from Acre to Busrah, passing the Jordan 
between the 32nd and 33rd degrees of latitude ; to 
be continued from Busrah along the southern shore 
of the Persian Gulf, and crossing the northern 
spur of the Arabian peninsula to Sohar, proceed 
coastwise to Maskat, and thence to Bombay. 
The gain in space of this line over the projected 
Euphratean routes was stated to be 400 miles, 
and in time (making due allowance for greater 
velocity of locomotive than steamer) two days and 
a half;—and over the present overland route, of 
1,000 miles, or six days, which might be increased 
one day and a half by accelerating the speed in 
the long level reaches of the Desert, where the 
traveller can observe at the distance of several 
miles any object of a size likely to impede or 
endanger a train. Mr. Locke’s paper went to 
demonstrate the shortness, security, and economy 
(both in time and in cost of construction) of this 
route. He also pointed out the facilities likely to 
be afforded by the Ottoman government and the 
Imaum of Maskat, and especially dwelt on the 
collateral advantages of developing new markets 
and commercial relations, not only with Malaysia 
and the less known Oriental Archipelagos, but 
also with the eleven millions of the Arabian penin- 
sula, hitherto almost isolated from the conditions 
of modern civilization. 

‘An original Letter from General Mouravieff,’ 
by Col. A. Lakeg. 

‘On the Homolographical Maps of M. Babinet,’ 
by Prof. Hennessy.—Prof. Hennessy explained 
the nature of the new system of maps, invented 
by M. Babinet, Member of the Institute of France, 
and referred to a letter which that gentleman had 





written on the subject to General Sabine. In the 
new projection all the meridians are ellipses, and 
the parallels straight lines, whence it follows that 
the areas included between any two pairs of equi- 
distant meridians are always equal. This property 
is not possessed by any of the ordinary modes of 
projection, all of which, more or less, distort the 
actual configuration of the surface of the globe. 
This new projection, designated by its author the 
Homolographical Projection, alone possesses the 
property of making the areas of the different parts 
of a map equivalent to similar areas on the surface 
of a globe. Its value in geography is thus obvious, 
especially in such cases as those where relations of 
surface are important, such as the distribution of 
vegetable and animal life, of population, of races, 
and, in general, of all questions of physical and 
statistical geography. 

Sir R. I. Murcutson, who occupied the chair 
during Prof. Hennessy’s address, then read the letter 
of M. Babinet, and made some remarks upon the 
question to which it referred. 

‘On a more positive Knowledge of the Changes, 
both Physical and Mental, in Man, with a View 
to ascertain their Causes,’ by Mr. R. Cunt. 

‘On the Varanger Fiord,’ by Dr. L. K. Daa. 

‘On the Torenic System of the Ugrians (Finns), 
Albanians, and other Populations,’ by the same. 

‘On the Relation of the Siberian and Armenian 
Languages,’ by the same. 


Sgction F.—ECONOMIC SCIENCE AND STATISTICS, 

‘Tilustrations of the Metrical System of Mea- 
sures, Weights and Coins, by Mr. J. YaTes.—At 
Liverpool this Section did me the honour of receiv- 
ing an essay intended to show how the coinage of 
the metrical system might be introduced with 
comparative ease into this country. If I venture 
again to trespass on the attention of the same 
Section, it is because statistics, more than any 
other department of science, is occupied with 
numerical comparisons and calculations; because 
these comparisons and calculations relate ina great 
degree to dimensions, weights and prices; and be- 
cause such dimensions, weights and prices, so far 
as foreign countries are concerned, cannot be as- 
certained by ourselves, or presented by us in an 
intelligible form to the world at large, without the 
application of the metrical system. As a further 
justification of the introduction of this subject before 
the Statistical Section, I beg to mention the follow- 
ing facts :—The metre has been recognized by the 
House of Commons and by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. In March 1816 the House of Commons 
voted an address for the purpose of ascertaining 
the length of the second pendulum, as compared 
both with the English yard and with the métre. 
In 1855 the scientific Commission, appointed by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to construct a stand- 
ard yard for universal reference in this country, was 
directed also to ascertain its length as compared 
with the métre. Some of the same Commissioners 
had already pointed out the advantage of altering 
the weights and measures of this kingdom, so as 
to assimilate them to those of the metrical system. 
Some authors of greater or less distinction in this 
country have made use of the metrical system. More 
especially we find it employed by Major Jervis in 
his Comparative Table of the Indian Measures and 
Weights. On the continent of Europe the metrical 
system is in common use among about 50,000,000 
of the inhabitants. It is still more generally 
adopted for scientific purposes; and, as I before 
observed, it has entered into the universal language 
of chemistry. The subject is brought into still 
closer connexion with the proceedings of the Sta- 
tistical Section by a regard to the decisions of other 
Societies which have united in pursuit of the same 
object. At the Statistical Congress held in Brus- 
sels, 1853, a desire was expressed and a reso- 
lution adopted to the effect that, in the statistical 
tables of all countries, weights and measures should 
be given in all cases in the terms of the metrical 
system. At the second Statistical Congress held in 
Paris last year it was unanimously recommended, 
after full discussion, that in the tabular returns re- 
specting roads of all kinds and all other methods 
of communication care should be taken to express 
distances in metres and kilometres, sums of money 
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, francs, weights in kilogrammes, and tons of 

000 kilogrammes, surfaces in square mbtres and 
.jlometres, and volumes in cubic metres. I now 
ropose to lay before the Section some of the 
jatest illustrations of this system :—1. M. Dalé- 
kiamps, director of a municipal school in Paris, 
and author of the most approved works explana- 
tory of the metrical system, has published a large 
table, which displays the whole of it in the clearest 
manner, and shows the relation of all its parts, and 
which has received the express sanction and re- 
commendation of the French Government. The 
py now exhibited was lately sent to me for 
eneral use in this country by M. Rouher, 
Minister of Agriculture, Commerce, and Public 
Works. It contains the laws by which the metrical 
system is established and enforced in France. It 
explains the relation of the metre to the dimen- 
sions of the earth, as estimated by the Commis- 
sioers appointed for the purpose. It exhibits 
the measures, weights, and coins in the linear and 
superficial dimensions of the objects themselves, 
and even in their form, colour, and outward 
appearance, except that the largest weights and 
measures of capacity are, of necessity, introduced 
na much smaller scale; It is, in short, a most 
instructive and impressive summary of all the in- 
formation which is required in order to understand 
and apply the metrical system, and is, for this 
reason, properly introduced for the purpose of 
teaching that system in all the primary schools of 
the French Empire. 2. The second object which 
I take the opportunity of producing before the 
Section is a standard metre, probably superior in 
onstruction to any other in this country. M. 
Deleuil & Son, of Paris, make all the standard 
weights and measures for commercial purposes in 
France, andare, perhaps, second in reputation to 
no philosophical instrument makers in the world. 
They exhibited this metre at the Universal In- 
dustrial Exposition last autumn. It is of brass, 
snd has the form appointed by the French 
law for the original mttre. The only other 
standard métres in this country with which I 
am acquainted are two belonging to the Royal 
iety, which were sent in consequence of 
e proceedings of the House of Commons in 1816, 
md one belonging to the Society for the Encou- 
gement of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, 
hich was exhibited in the Crystal Palace, in Hyde 
ark, in 1851. The metre now before the Section 
iffers from these three in two circumstances—viz., 
its graduation, and the protection of its extremities. 
Its upper surface is divided into decimétres, centi- 
dtres, and millimetres. Its extremities are con- 
tructed like each other. A cylinder of agate has 
n let into the centre of each extremity, being the 
best substance for resisting abrasion or any other 
kind of injury; and a hole is drilled behind the 
gate for the escape of the air, which would other- 
ise have been inclosed at the base of the agate, 
nd would have deranged the instrument, in con- 
equence of its liability to expansion and contrac- 
tin. 8, Inthe third place, I beg to exhibit a set 
f standard weights. These, as well as the metre, 
formed part of the Great Exhibition in 1855, and 
the name of Deleuil vouches for their perfect 
The larger weights, from the kilo- 
g mme, both inclusive, are of 
brass, The smaller, from the half-gramme to the 
alf-milligramme, are of platinum foil, and I will 
observe that in this respect they might perhaps be 
Puproved. If they were of aluminium they would 
be much larger, and consequently might be used 
With greater ease and safety. I am also disposed to 
fhink that the best form for very small weightsis that 
ofbars, In each of these two mahogany cases—viz., 
that containing the larger brass weights, and that 
containing the smaller platinum weights, we have 
the largest weight by itself—viz. the kilogramme in 
fhe one case, and the half-gramme in the other, 
rnd then precisely the same weight in its sub- 
Kivisions. Moreover, in the weights of the metrical 
Fystem, as well as in its coinage, the only figures 
Which occur are 1, 2, 5, and the cipher. The 
uantities expressed by 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, are made up 
y joining the others. Thus, 3 is not a separate 
Freight or coin, but is formed by putting together 
‘and 2, and so on in the other cases. 4. Lastly, 



























I wish to exhibit the coinage of the same system, 
so as to show, as far as I am able, all the coins 
belonging to this system which are in use in all 
the countries of Europe where the system is already 
adopted. It will be seen that the coinage is per- 
fectly decimal, and that it is, probably, inter- 
national to a greater extent than any other. It is 
used, as the series show, in France, Belgium, 
Switzerland, the kingdom of Sardinia, and the ad- 
joining Italian duchies, including Parma. The 
values of the coins are expressed, as I before re- 
marked, by the figures 0, 1, 2, 5. Switzerland 
borrows its gold coin from its neighbours. It uses 
nickel for certain values—viz., those nearly equi- 
valent to 2d., 1d., and }d. English; for which the 
other countries use either silver or copper. The 
French coins show the effect of the influx of Cali- 
fornian and Australian gold in producing the gold 
pieces of 100f., 50f., and 5f. Besides being ex- 
pressly and principally adjusted for decimal com- 
putation, this system is remarkable for its great 
and almost unequalled facilities for binary combi- 
nations. We have in intermediate succession the 
pieces of 100f., 50f., and 25f.; then 20f., 10f., and 
5f., showing in conjunction the whole, the half, 
and jthe quarter. Then 2f., 1f., 50c., and 25c., 
showing in conjunction the whole, the half, the 
quarter, and the eighth. Then 20c., 10c. and 5c., 
showing again in conjunction the whole,-the half, 
and the quarter. The author exhibited standard 
weights, &c. in illustration of his paper. 

‘Plan for simplifying and improving the Mea- 
sures, Weights, and Money of this Country with- 
out materially altering the present Standards,’ by 
Major-Gen. Sir C. W. PAsLey. 

‘On the Advantage to Statistical Science of a 
uniform Decimal System of Measures, Weights, 
and Coins throughout the World,’ by Mr. S. 
Brown. 

‘On the Territorial Distribution of the Popu- 
lation for Purposes of Social and Sanitary Eco- 
nomy,’ by Mr. H. W. Rumsey. 

‘On the Present Export of Silver to the East,’ 
by Mr. R. H. Watsu.—Mr. Walsh commenced 
by stating that so far back as the time when Pliny 
termed it the sink of the precious metals, silver 
was a favourite article of export to the East. It 
has continued so since; but the trade of late has 
assumed an extraordinary magnitude. In the 
five years prior to the present over 22,000,0001. 
worth of silver have been exported to the East 
through England alone, and from other countries 
a similar movement has been in operation. The 
export in 1855 was 6,400,000/.; and this year it is 
proceeding at the rate of over 9,000,000l. per 
annum, judging from the returns that have been 
published for the first four months. Unlike the 
old movement, the~present cannot be permanent. 
The former was seldom more than might be 
accounted for as the distribution of silver to some 
of its chief consumers—the nations of the East— 
according as new supplies were raised elsewhere. 
It was, in fact, the ordinary movement from the 
producer to the consumer. But now silver goes 
faster to the East than it is produced throughout 
the world. Hence the process cannot be per- 
manent; but must come to an end as soon as the 
re-distribution of the old stock has been effected; 
for the annual production of silver is only about 
8,000,0007., and since the export to the East 
through England alone is at the rate of over 
9,000,000/., it follows that it cannot be the new 
supplies of silver which meet that demand and all 
others for the same metal, but that there must be 
some auxiliary fund to be drawn upon. Such a 
fund is furnished by a cessation in the demand for 
silver in several countries which before employed 
it most largely, but now use gold instead. In a 
paper brought before this Association at Glasgow 
last September, I had occasion to notice thut silver, 
which used to be coined in France and the United 
States at an average rate of 4,000,000/. per annum, 
is now little employed, while much of the old 
coin of that metal is melted down and exported. 
In France, it is said, that in one year, 1853, so 
much as 12,000,0007. was disposed of in this 
manner, and that the operation has since been pro- 





ceeding at a still greater rate. All this actsin the 
same way as if a silver California had been disco- 


vered. No one thinks it extraordinary that. gold 
is exported on a large scale from the auriferous 
regions to the various nations which use that metal; 
but it is quite as natural to suppose that when 
large supplies of silver are thrown upon the market 
(it matters not whether newly extracted from the 
earth, or just taken from the melting pot) they 
would find their way to those places where silver 
is generally employed. India, China, and other 

tern nations come under this description, and 
hence the late extraordinary exportation. As this 
cause is a novel one, there is an inclination on the 
part of some who call themselves practical men to 
adopt any other rather than it. Experience gives 
no instance of any such, and hence those who look 
to their personal experience alone are completel. 
at fault when discussing this question. Some tal 
of the balance of trade ; others of an increased im- 
portation of tea and silk from China; and a third 
set of investigators enunciate details of the machi- 
nery of the foreign exchanges by which the trans- 
mission is effected. But such persons forget that 
the export of silver is just as likely in the abstract 
to be the cause as the effect of the “balance,” or 
‘increased importation,” in which they dogmati- 
cally assume it originated; and that, as for the de- 
tails of the foreign exchanges, they merely tell us 
how and not why the export takes place. Yet all 
this while the question presents no difficulty what- 
soever, when two facts are noticed in juxtaposition, 
—one, the great cessation in the demand for silver 
in countries which employed a double standard; 
the other, the circumstance that the Eastern nations 
habitually use silver on a large scale, especially in 
their currency. After that there is nothing to be 
said to complete the explanation, except to call to 
mind that when the supply of any article is un- 
usually great compared with the number of con- 
sumers, it must find its way to these latter in 
quantities proportionally augmented; and that 
such is the case at present with the article silver, 
the principal consumers of which are the nations of 
the East. 

‘Aphoristic Notes on Sanitary Statistics of 
Workhouses and Charitable Institutions,’ by Dr. 
M. Roru. 

In the absence of Lord Stanley, Mr. M. Mrzyes 
gave a summary of the proceedings of the Section. 
He remarked on the small proportion of papers 
that had been read bearing on political economy 
when compared with the papers on other subjects. 
They were, no doubt, aware that there were French 
and American economists who disputed the very 
fundamental principles of political economy as laid 
down by Adam Smith and Ricardo, and he should 
be glad if the members of the British Association 
would make this subject theirstudy. In reviewing 
the papers, he particularly alluded to the paper on 
the ‘ Crédit Mobilier’ of France, and expressed his 
fear that it was attracting the cupidity of the com- 
mercial world, and that it would lead to the wildest 
speculations, such as could not occur in any country 
without creating the greatest social disorganization. 
The Crédit Mobilier had this peculiarity, that it 
was not like the great commercial crisis which had 
arisen in our own time, and which had led to great 
extravagance, such as the many crises which at- 
tended the joint-stock banking business and the 
railway crisis, and which, with all their faults, had 
left behind them considerable solid advantages to 
balance their disadvantages. This was not tho 
case with the Crédit Mobilier, which encouraged 
"the wildest speculations for the advantage of a 
mere body of capitalists. He believed the greatest 
political danger was likely to result from evils of 
this kind. 


Srction G.—MECHANICAL SCIENCE. 

‘Report on the Condition of Life Boats and 
Fishing Boats, and the means of Establishing them 
round the Coast,’ by Mr. A. HENDERSON. 

‘On the Application of Corrugated Metal to 
Ships, Boats, and other Floating Bodies,’ by Major 
V. EYRE. 

‘On Improved Mechanical Means for the Ex- 
traction of Oil, and the Economical Manufacture 
of Manures from Fish and Fishy Matter,’ by Mr. 
W. SMITH. 
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“Ona New Plan for a Ship Communicator,’ by 
Dr. SIBBALD. 

“On the Manufacture of the large Wrought Iron 
Gun made at the Mersey Ironworks, Liverpool, 
and on other large masses of Wrought Iron,’ by 
Mr. W. Cuay.—Mr. Clay expressed his regret 
that the circulars ordered to be sent last year 
to engineers, ironmasters, and manufacturers, by 
the committee appointed to institute an inquiry 
into the best means of ascertaining those properties 
of metals, and effects of various modes of treating 
them, which were of importance to the efficiency 
and durability of artillery, were not made more 
general and public. He was only made aware that 
day, on looking over the Report of the British 
Association for the past year, that such a com- 
mittee had been formed, and that they had re- 
ceived opinions ‘from some of the most eminent 
engineers of the present day, which opinions, with 
one exception, did not at all coincide with what 
he was about to record. The first consideration 
necessary for the manufacture of wrought iron was 
to decide the description of iron of which the gun 
was to be made, and he selected for his experiment 
a strong clear iron, puddled from the strongest 
pigs he could obtain, taking care that the iron 
should be worked as little as possible before it 
came to be put into the gun. A core was first 
prepared the full length of the gun, and of a certain 
diameter. This core was intended to be bored out. 
A series of bars were then packed round the core, 
and again heated and forged to the proper shape; 
another series of bars was packed then, and heated 
and worked perfectly round; still another and 
larger series of bars was required, placed longitu- 
dinally, and even these were far from the size re- 
quired. The forging, although larger than any 
ever previously made, required to be augmented in 
its diameter at the breach by twelve inches, which 
was acconiplished by two layers of iron placed in 
such a manner as to resemble hoops. This being 
all welded round, the forging of the gun was ac- 
complished. The boring was effected in anordinary 
powerful lathe, the first bore being eleven inches 
in diameter, consisting of a drill of seven inches, 
and a face-cutter of two inches. The second cut 
three-quarters of an inch on each side, making the 
bore twelve and a half inches; and the third, or 
finishing cut, of a quarter of an inch, completed 
the bore. He might remark, that the boring was 
not a work of very great expense or labour; on the 
contrary, the process went on so rapidly that he 
was unable to prepare the fresh boring heads fast 
enough. The trunnion hoops were made in sepa- 
rate rings, and were shrunk upon the body of the 
metal. Having described the manufacture of the 
gun, Mr. Clay read the report of its trials at North 
Shore, near Liverpool, by Capt. Vandeleur, 
Gunnery Inspector of the Royal Arsenal, Wool- 
wich; and afterwards proceeded to lay before the 
Section the result of his experiments with regard 
to the crystallization of large masses of iron by 
long-continued heating, and maintained that, how- 
ever iron may be crystallized by exposure to heat, 
or carelessly burnt, which was the same thing, its 
fibre might be restored by working either under 
the hammer or in the rolls. He was also of 
opinion that another reason why large forgings fail 
was the uneven contraction of the heated iron. 

‘Report of the Patent Laws Committee of the 
British Association,’ by the Eart of HaRRowBy. 

‘On the Patent Laws,’ by Mr. W. A. Mackte. 


After the rising of the Sections the members of 
the Association adjourned to the President’s dinner, 
at the Royal Old Wells. Next morning a floral 
féte was held at the same place ; and in the after- 
noon the closing meeting of the General Committee 
for business took place in the College, with Prof. 
Daubeny in the chair. Prof. Phillips read the 
Report of the General Committee. The number 
of members announced was:—Old life members, 
180 ; new life members, 13 ; old annual subscribers, 
100 ; new annual subscribers, 48 ; Associates, 412 ; 
Lady members, 347; Foreigners, 9; making a 
total of 1,109, and paying into the treasury of thie 
Association 1,110/. These numbers fall below the 
average,—-though they are not the lowest on the 
list of the last five years, At the Ipswich meeting 





in 1851, there were 790 members present, and 620J. 
was received. At Belfast, in 1852, the number 
present was 1,108 (one less than Cheltenham), and 
the sum received was 1,0857. At Hull, in 1853, 
the number of members was 877, the sum received 
9032. At Liverpool, in 1854, (the second visit to 
that place), there were 1,877 members, the sub- 
scriptions amounting to 1,814/. And at Glasgow, 
in 1855, there were 2,132 members, the sum re- 
ceived being 2,2610. 

The recommendations of the year fell, as usual, 
into two classes ; those involving grants of money, 
and those not involving grants in aid. Of these 
grants we give the detail for future reference :— 


Involving Grants of Money. 
At the Disposal of the Council for Maintenance of 





the Observatory at Kew... ......--seesesseees - £350 0 
To Mr. Osler to complete his reductions of Ane- 

mometrical Observations .........0-e+e+-+eee 20 0 
For a Report on the Chemical Nature of the 

Image formed in Photographic Processes ...... 10 0 
For a Report on the Compounds of Platinum and 

the Allied Metals with Ammonia ............ 10 0 
For Investigations on Earthquake Waves........ 50 0 
For Completion of Table of Strata in the British 

Islands.......... ca saiene eb absepees<ceney es oe 15 0 
For Experiments on the Temperature of Deep 

Mines in Cornwall ...........2000 eee ccccces ° 10 0 
For a Report on the British Annelida .......... 25 0 
For Dredging Experiments on the Coast of Ireland 10 0 
For a Report on Dredging the West Coast of Scot- 

WANE 0ic0 cc dscccdcecccstcccce cobccdobecccce ee 25 0 
For a Report on Vegetable Imports of Liverpool. . 10 0 
For a Report on Vegetable Imports of Glasgow .. 10 0 
Completion of Report on the Typical Forms of 

Groups as the basis of Museum Arrangements. . 10 0 
For Observations on the Growth of Salmon...... Ww 0 
For Completion for Publication of Rev. P. Car- 

penter’s Report on the Mollusca of California.. 0 0 
To Madame Pfeiffer for Researches in the Natural 

History of Madagascar .. ........-seeeeseeeee 20 0 
To Mr. G. Rennie for Experiments on Heat deve- 

loped by Motion in Fluids........ 00 cece ceeece 20 0 
For Investigations of Life Boats and Fishing Boats 5 0 

£620 0 


Recommendations for Reports and Researches in Science, 

not involving Grants of Money. 

That Copies of the Reports of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee for 1854-5, and 1855-6, be transmitted to each Mem- 
ber of the General Committee, with a request that opinions 
may be expressed as to the important subject, ‘‘ Whether 
any measures could be adopted by the Government or Par- 
liament that would improve the Position of Science and its 
Cultivation,” and that such opinions be forwarded for the 
consideration of the Covncil before the 20th of September. 

That Mr. Cayley be requested to complete his Report on 
Theoretical Dynamics. 

That an Application be made to Government by the 
Council of the Association, for an Expedition to complete 
our Knowledge of the Tides. 

That the Application which was made to Government in 
September, 1852, concerning the Great Gentham Telescope, 
be renewed by the Council. 

Section A.—That General Sabine, Prof. Phillips, Sir J. C. 
Ross, R. W. Fox, Esq., and Rev. Dr. Lloyd, be requested to 
repeat the Magnetic Survey of the British Islands. 

That Dr. Booth’s Memoirs on the Geometrical Origin of 
Logarithms be printed entire in the Reports, &c. 

Section B.—That Dr. Miller be requested to report on 
Electro-Chemistry. and Dr. Price on Commercial Varieties 
of Iron. 

Section C.—That the Communication of Dr. Wright on 
the Echinoderms of the Oolite be printed entire in the 
Transactions of the British Association. 

That Mr. Etheridge’s List of the Fossils from the Lias 
Bone Bed be printed in the Tr: tions of the A fati 

Section D.—That Prof. Buckman and Prof. Voelcker be 
requested to ti their Researches into the Effects of 
External Agents on the Growth of Plants. 

Section E.—That a Deputation be named to wait upon 
Her Majesty’s Secretary for Foreign Affairs, to urge the de- 
sirableness of sending out an Annual Expedition to the 
Niger, at the period of the Rising Waters of that River 
(which has been proved to be the most healthy season), as 
proposed by Dr. Baikie, supported by the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society, and advocated by persons deeply interested in 
establishing a regular Commercial Intercourse with the In- 
habitants of that portion of Africa. 

Section F.—That a Memorial be presented to the Admi- 
ralty, praying for the Complete Publication, in a minute 
form, of the Results of the Trials of Her Majesty’s Steam 
Ships. 

Seetion G.—That Mr. Rennie be requested to prosecute 
his Experiments on the Velocity of the Screw Propeller. 

That the Earl of Harrowby, Lord Stanley, Mr. J. Hey- 
wood, Mr. T. Webster, and other gentlemen, be requested 
to continue their Efforts for amending the Patent System 
of this Country, so that the Funds arising may be available 
to the Reward of Meritorious Inventors. 

That Mr. Henderson, Mr. Russell, Mr. Atherton, and 
others, be requested to consider the best Mode of Improv- 
ing the System of Measurement for Tonnage of Ships, and 
the estimation of the Power of Steam-Engines. 

Mr. Fairbairn was requested to plete his Report on 
Boiler Explosions; Mr. Thompson, his Report on the Mea- 
surement of Water by Weir Boards; and these two gentle- 
men to concur in Experiments on the Friction of Disks in 
Water, and on Centrifugal Pumps. 














Thursday was devoted to excursions: many of 
the savans lingered to the last in the beautify} 
neighbourhood of Cheltenham ; and we venture to 
predict that, in after years, few will recollect this 
meeting of the British Association without renewed 
pleasure. 





MISCELLANEA 


Books and Work.—Just two years since you did 
me the honour of publishing a letter (signed Jacques 
lOuvrier) on the necessity of opening the Museum 
Library to that numerous class of hard-working 
students whose only chance of gaining knowledge 
is by close application for an hour or two snatched 
from repose. Again you call attention to the 
subject which you have so often put before the 
public, and always when an opportunity presented 
itself. In the name of my brother labourers | 
thank you, and that sincerely, for your advocacy of 
this important reform. We crave not the unique 
works, but those alone of which the Museum 
Trustees possess duplicates. We ask for no novels, 
no mere books of amusement, these we can obtain 
(when we need them) quite cheaply enough, and 
without walking to Great Russell Street; but we 
certainly do pray the Trustees to admit the fact 
that we are made of like stuff, and some of us have 
as great a hungering after knowledge, and ai- 
mitting, do their best to stay our cravings. 

Iam, &c., J. C. Forrest, 

46, Gifford Street, Kingsland Road, Aug. 23. 


Another Exhibition.—The Manchester Mecha. 
nics’ Institution is to be opened on Tuesday, 
the 9th proximo, say the Manchester papers, 
with an Exhibition, including statuary, pictures, 
various Fine-Art manufactures, and a_ large 
collection of machinery in motion. The Man 
chester Mechanics’ Institution was the first to 
establish Exhibitions of Industry and Art, all of 
which have been highly successful. Lord Pal. 
merston has saanalont to attend and deliver the 
Inaugural Address. It is intended also to hold an 
evening meeting, in connexion with the inaugura- 
tion, at which Lord Palmerston has promised to 
be present. Only season ticket-holders are to be 
admitted to the inaugural ceremony and to the 
evening meeting. 


Marylebone Free Library.—The following ad- 
dress, with the heading—‘ Shall the only free 
library in the metropolis be closed ?’—has been 
circulated in the wealthy parish of St. Marylebone: 
—‘‘The Trusteesof this institution having reported, 
at a general meeting convened for the purpose, 
that although the Society was able to meet its 
liabilities up to the end of the present year, it 
could not be carried on beyond that time, for the 
want of sufficient: annual subscriptions, and mus 
therefore be closed,—some gentlemen hitherto un- 
connected with its management, and deeply re 
gretting such a state of things, have formed them- 
selves into a Special Committee, for the purpose, if 
possible, of averting that result, and continuing to 
the working classes and their children the intellec- 
tual advantages which they now possess. The 
reading-rooms, which now contain 5,000 volumes, 
and are available to the public every day (Sunday 
excepted) from 10 in the morning till 10 at night, 
were opened on January 9, 1854; and from that 
date to July31, 1856, 73,312 readers have attended, 
and 79,477 books have beenissued. In addition to 
the reading-room, a lending library, containing 
1,000 volumes, established and conducted by 
working-men themselves, is in full operation; 
5,732 volumes have been taken out, none of which 
have been lost, nor has any case of wilful damage 
occurred. The opportunities thus afforded o 
reading at home, are social advantages to which 
your attention is especially directed. The Special 
Committee having ascertained that about 200/. in 
addition to the present annual subscription, wil 
be sufficient to prevent the closing of this institu- 
tion, you are earnestly solicited to come forward 
and help sustain this, the first and only free library 
in the metropolis. . H. Haywarp, Hon. Sec.” 





To CornresPonpents.—H. J. N.—A. L.—E. A. S.—A. 8 
G. W.0.—W. C.—J. 8.—received. 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 





YOUNG SINGLETON. By TALBOT GWYNNE, Esq. Author 


of ‘ The School for Fathers,’ ‘ Silas Me A * Nanette and her Lovers,’ &c. 


EVELEEN. By E. L. A. BERWICK. 


In Two Volumes. [This day. 


In Three Volumes. 


[Just published. 


** A work of promise. It bears evidence of care, painstaking, and honest hard work—qualities to which we always 


give honour.”—Atheneaum. 


“A most interesting story, combining power of expression with vividness of detail, great feeling, and skilful deli- 


neation of character.”—Sun. 


3. 
ERLESMERE ; or, Contrasts of Character. By L. 8. LAVENU. 


In Two Volumes. 


(Just published. 


“«*Erlesmere’ belongs to the same class of novel as the stories of Miss Young, ‘ The Heir of Redclyffe,’ &c.; nor is it 


inferior to them in ability and in the exhibition of internal conflict, though the incidents are more stormy.. 


.. There are 


many passages towards the close of extraordinary force ; tragic circumstances being revealed in momentary flashes of 


dramatic force.”—Press. 


** Thought, and the forcible style of writing, which is said to exhibit ‘ power,’ will be found in the work.”—Spectator. 
London: SmirH, Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





This day is published, price 10s. in cloth, 


The SECOND VOLUME of the 
CYCLOPADIA OF BIOGRAPHY; 


Or, THIRD DIVISION OF THE ENGLISH CYCLOPZDIA. 
Conducted by CHARLES KNIGHT. 


This Cyclopzdia, which will form the most complete Biographical Dictionary extant, possesses the 
new and important feature—in addition to presenting a large amount of information connected with 
the history of distinguished men of ancient and modern times—of giving a characteristic detailed 
account of all living persons of any degree of celebrity. 





The Second Volume contains Biographies of the following living Persons :— 


Caballero, Fermin 

Cabet, Etienne 

Cabrera, Don Ramon 

Cahen, Samuel 

Cailliaud, Frederic 

Campbell, John, Lord 

Campbell, Sir Colin 

Candlish, R. 8. D.D. 

Canrobert, Francois-Certain de 

Cantu, Cesare 

Capefigue, Baptiste Honoré 

Carlen, Emilie 

Carlyle, Thomas 

Carpenter, W. B. M.D. 

Cass, General Lewis 

Castiglioni, Carlo Ottavio 

Castilho, Antonio Feliciano de 

Cattermole, George 

Cauchy, Augustin-Louis 

Cavaignac, General Louis-Eugéne 

Celakowsky, Frantisek-Ladislav 

Chadwick, Edwin 

Chambers, William and Robert 

Champollion, Jean-Jacques 

Changarnier, Nicolas-Anné-Théodule 

Chasles, Michel 

Chesney, Colonel Francis Rawdon 

Chevreul, Michel-Eugéne 

Chisholm, Mrs. Caroline 

Chodzko, Alexander 

Chodzko, Jakéb Leonard 

Christina, Maria, of Spain 

Clare, John 

Clarendon, George W. F. Af —— of 

Clark, Sir ‘James, Bart. 

Cobden, Richard 

Cockerell, C. R. R.A. 

Codrington, General Sir William John 

Cole, Henry 

Coleridge, Rev. Derwent 

Collier, J. Payne 

Collins, William Wilkie 

Collins, Charles Allston 

Combe, George 

Combermere, Stapleton Cotton, Visct. 

Comte, Auguste 

Constantine, Nikolaevich 

Conybeare, Very Reverend William 
Daniel 

Cooper, Thomas Sidney, A.R.A. 

Cope, Charles West, R.A. 

Cormenin, Louis-Marie, Vicomte de 

€ ‘ornelius, Peter von 





Cousin, Victor 
Cowley, Henry Rich. Wellesley, Lord 
Cox, David 
Craik, George Lillie 
Creswick, Thomas, R.A. 

Croker, Right Honourable J, Wilson 
Croly, Rev. George, LL.D. 
Cruikshank, George 

Creusenstolpe, Magnus Jakob 
Cubitt, Sir William 
Cumming, John, D.D. 
Cunningham, Peter 

Czartoryski, Prince Adam George 
Czartoryski, Prince Constantine 
Czuczor, Gergely or Gregory 
Dahl, Johann Christian 
Dalhousie, Marquis of 
Dana, Richard Henry 
Dana, Richard Henry, jun. 
Danby, Francis, A.R.A. 
Dantan, Jean-Pierre 
Daremberg, Charles Victor 
Dargan, William 
Darwin, Charles, F.R.S. 
Daubeny, C. G. B. M.D. F.R.S, 
D’Aubigné, Jean-Henri-Merle 
David, Félicien 
Davis, Sir John am, Bart. 
Davy, John, M.D. F.R.S. 
Delacroix, Ferdinand- -Victor-Eugéne 
Delaroche, Paul 
Demidov, or Demidoff, Anatol 

De Morgan, Augustus 
Derby, Edward Geoffrey, Earl of 
Desnoyers, Auguste-Gaspard, Baron 
D’Hilliers, Marshal Baraguay 
Dick, Thomas, LL.D, 
Dickens, Charles 
Didron, Adolphe-Napoleon 
Dilke, C. Wentworth 
Dilke, C. Wentworth, jun. 
Dindorf, Wilhelm 
Disraeli, Right Hon. Benjamin 
Dixon, William Hepworth 
Donaldson, Thomas Leverton 
Doo, George T. F.R.S. 

Douglas, General Sir Howard, Bart. 
Doyle, Richard 

Drouyn de Lhuys, Edward 
Dudevant, Madame-Amantine-Aurore 
Duff, Alexander, D.D. LL.D. 
Dumas, Alexandre 

Dumas, Alexandre, jun. 





Dumas, Jean-Baptiste 

Dundonald, Thomas Cochrane, Earl of 

Duperrey, Louis-Isidore 

Dupin, André-Marie-Jean-Jacques 

Dupin, Charles, Baron 

Dupont, Pierre 

Duran, Don Augustin 

Dyce, Rev. Alexander 

Dyce, William, R.A. 

Eastlake, Sir Charles Lock, P.R.A. 

Edwardes, Major Herbert Benjamin 

Egg, Augustus, A.R.A. 

Ehrenberg, Christian Godfrey 

Eichwald, Edward 

Elgin, James, Earl of 

Ellenborough, Edward, Earl of 

Ellesmere, Francis, Earl of 

Elliotson, Dr. John 

Ellis, Sir Henry 

Ellis, Rev. William 

Ellis, William 

Elmes, James 

Elmore, Alfred, A.R.A. 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo 

Encke, Johann Franz 

Edtvés, Jozsef 

Espartero, Joaquin Baldomero 

Evans, Lieut.-Gen. Sir De Lacy 

Everett, Alexander Hamilton 

Everett, Edward, D.C.L. 

Ewart, William, M.P, 

Fairbairn, William 

Falconer, Thomas 

Faraday, Michael 

Fellows, Sir Charles 

Fergusson, James 

Ferrey, Benjamin 

Fillmore, Millard 

Fitz-Roy, Captain Robert, R.N. 

Florey, John Henry, A.R.A. 

Fonblanque, Albany W. 

Forbes, Sir John 

Ford, Richard 

Forster, John 

Fowler, Charles 

Fox, William Johnson, M.P. 

Francis-Joseph-Charles, Emperor of 
Austria 

Frederick William IV. King of Prussia 

Freiligrath, Ferdifand 

Frith, William Powell, R.A. 

Frost, William Edward, A.R.A. 

Fryxell, Anders. 


The Cyclopzdia of Biography is published in Weekly Numbers, price 6d., and in Monthly Parts, 


price 2s., which are always on Sale. 


The Divisions of ‘NATURAL HISTORY’ and ‘GEOGRAPHY’ are now complete, 
each in 4 vols. price £2 2s. with many Hundreds of Illustrations. 


Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. * 





THE NEW NOVELS 
OF THE SEASON, 


PUBLISHED BY 


HURST & BLACKETT. 
FASHIONABLE LIFE; or, Paris and 


LONDON. By MRS. TROLLOPE. 3 vols. 
“ A really amusin; cenaaing ney novel, a oe only one of the best works. 





of its class p 
“A novel aa aon a with much natural ease and plea- 
santry. The talent of Mrs. Trollope is conspicuous in the agree- 
able manner in, which she accumulates interest round the story 
of her heroine.”—. 
rs. Trollope selects the seaside season to gather her old troops 
of readers around her. The story, of Clara Holmwood and her 
city fortune, of the unfortunate Victor, and the 1 fortunate H 
and of M. e’s great mining concern, will be found neatly 
bay with bright threads into a web of mys' tery by Mrs. Trollope, 
ia her new novel called ‘ Fashionable Life; or, Paris and London.” 
The k has among ‘its — the invaluable one of being 


ARTHUR BRANDON. 2 vols. 


“ Cursed be the social lies that warp us from the living truth.” 
TENNYSON. 


THE YOUNG LORD. By the Author 


of ‘ Tue Disciptine oF Lire,’ &c. 2 vols. 2ls. 


“This pee novel by Lady Emily Eonenhy is interesting as a 
and still more to be d for the p lessons it 











'y Gazette, 
novel was ever written in a better ae A few with a 
better development both of story and charac’ ‘hronicle. 
“ This book pre seeinenss belongs to the higher -aae of ae. 
It is adapted to the taste o! the superior in feeling as much as th 
intelligent in intellect.”—Sun. 


HORATIO HOWARD BRENTON. 


A Naval Novel. By Capt. SIR EDWARD BELCHER, 
R.N., C.B., &c. 3 vols. 


“ Captain Belcher assures his readers that the plot and circum- 
stances of this novel aredrawn from the life,and that they refer 
to the career of cne whom some of the gr reatest men of the past 
generation were proud to call their friend. In his own words, 
‘it is a biography, and yet a novel—a romance, but a true one. 
There is much of that sound professional information in this 
novel which romance readers do not usually meet with. It is also 
interesting as a story, and can be cordially recommended to 
public favour as a genu Zine t naval novel.”— 

“An extremely interesting work—one of that class of novels 
that reminds us of Defoe.”—Sunday Times. 


EVELYN MARSTON. By the Au- 
thor of ‘Em1t1a WrnpHam.” 3 vols. 


“The author has made in *Evelyn Marston’ a considerable 
advance over her later fictions. She has chosen a new field for 
the subject of her tale, and conceived her principal actors with 
= pristine vakill, as well as executed them with her pristine 


finis! 

_ We t u hesitatin ly affirm that this novel may take rank 
among the L=gt of the works that this writer has given to the 
world.”—Daily News. 


DIANA WYNYARD. By the Auv- 


thor of ‘ ALiIcB WentworTs.’ 3 vols. 


“A ; Sowertally- -written tale, from which useful lessons in life 

may be dra — Literary 

“A domestic story of the very highest, order of fiction, which 
— Messenger. 


cannot fail to attract a host of admirers. 
JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 


By the Author of ‘Tag HgaD oF THE FaMILy.’ 3 vols. 


“This isa good ood a very interesting novel. It abounds 
in incident both yotly well an d highly wrought. Throughout it is con- 
ceived in high spirit, ‘ond written with great ability, better than 
any former work, we think, of its deservedly su — = 


VEILED HEARTS. By the Author 


of ‘ Tar Wire's Triars.’ 3 vols. 


“This novel is ose by so many merits as to excite the 
continued interest o: reader. It has the charms of a singularly 
easy and fewer TY ane ies ty of narrative, and of a true insight 
into and rare power of exhibiting character.”—Chronicle 


THE SORROWS of GENTILITY. 
By MISS JEWSBURY. 2 vols. 


“In a tale extremely simple in idea and perfectly natoral in 
execution, Mi Miss J crabury has contrived to exhibit a choice moral 
with her accustom: and power. We — our readers to 
send for’ * The Sorrows rot Ge Gentility, a 


MODERN SOCIETY in ROME. By 
J.R. BESTE, Esq., Author of ‘THz WABASH.’ 3 vols. 
“ Mr. Beste has written a work of great interest. His motches o -{ 
——— yo ae trib: - from all ao an 
mosaic of contribu 
called R vermis Iie tnt gp upper circles, is complete. In apdition te to 


this, he is thoroug! n the whole history of the 1: 
troublesin Home, y+ Ay: he describes minutely and qrapcaily” 


MARGARET and HER BRIDES- 
MAIDS. By the Author of ‘ Woman’s Devotion.’ 3 vols. 
“We poms all ber - ‘in search hi a pepe oe | pose & = 


this work. There a 
it quite charming, and there vise a cortaie nobleness in the treat- 


ment, both of sentiment and incident, which is not “= — 











Horst & Brackett, Publishers, Successors to 
Henry Coisory, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
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BILDER: Pictures of Travel. 
sep a of Henry Heine, by CHARLES 


oa oe & Co. 12, Paternoster-row, London. 


Now published, in 1 vol. of 270 ) pages, 8yo, cloth, with Portrait, 
price 78 





- Twenty Plates, 5a. cloth, just published, gotionted 
Super-royal sre, Tye the Right Hon. Lord Panmure, K.T. G.C.B., 
Principal Secretary of State for the Department of War, 


HE ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK of 
T MILITARY ENGINEERING and of the IMPLEMENTS 
of WARK. By R. FORREST, Woolwich. 

London : Day & Son, Lithographers to the Queen, 6, Gate- -street, 
Lincoln’s Inn, and all "Booksellers. 


p*: CAMPBELL’S SABBATH SCHOOL 
EXPOSITORY BIBLE.—The first number will be pub- 
lished on the “oer illustrated with a Map of the World as peopled 
by the descendants of Noah. A Number will be published every 
Saturday, and a Part monthly. It is expected the work will be 
completed in about 60 Penny umbers, illustrated throughout with 
Coloured Maps, and embellished with Engravings from Steel. 
The references in this edition of the Scriptures have all been care- 
fully verified expressly for it. A Specimen Number will be sent 
ratis on application, and Booksellers in the Provinces may obtain 
Nos. 1 to 4, and Part I. inany quantity, on sale . ae . 
‘ublished by W. K. os Phun, Glasgow; John Snow, London. 
= z Sold by all Booksellers, 


On super-royal, coloured, price 23. each, 


‘THE SOLAR SYSTEM ; its vast Dimensions 


ibl, d Truly Represented. A Plan drawn to Scale. 
eeenerties By B B. ROZZELL, 








London: published - ‘me. Grant & Griffith, corner of St. 
Paul's Churchyard; and sold also by Messrs. Smith & Son, Map 
and Globe Publishers, 172, Strand; Messrs. George Philip & Son, 
32, Fleet-street. 


LITERAL TRANSLATION of the NEW 

TESTAMENT, on Definite Rules of Translation, with an 

nglish Version of the same: in Nine Parts. By HERMAN 

HEINFETTER, Author of ‘Rules for ascertaining the Sense 
conveyed in Ancient Greek Manuscripts.” 

Cradock & Co, 48, Paternoster-row ; and J. Bumpus, 158, Oxford- 

street. 


YEARSLEY ON DISEASES OF THE THROAT. 
This day is published, Sixth Edition, with Plates, price 5s. ; 
by post 58. 4d. 


OX THROAT AILMENTS. By James 

YEARSLEY, Esq., M.R.C.S. Eng., Surgeon to the Metro- 

politan Ear Infirmary, and Orthophonic Institution, Sackville- 

street. hee of * Deafness Practically Illustrated.’ 

“ Mr. Yearsley’s great experience in Diseases of the Throat and 
Ear entitles all he says to much attention and consideration. a 

imes, 

London: John Churchill, New Burlington-street. 











MURRAY’S 
HANDBOOKS FOR THE CONTINENT, &c. 


The following may now be had :— 


E ANDBOOK of TRAVEL TALK. 3s. 6d. 


ANDBOOK for HOLLAND, BELGIUM, 
NORTH GERMANY, andthe RHINE. 98. 


ANDBOOK for SWITZERLAND and the 
ALPS. 78 6d, 


ANDBOOK for FRANCE and the 
PYRENEES. 93. 


ANDBOOK for SPAIN, ANDALUSIA, 
&c. 2 vols. 30; 

ANDBOOK for PORTUGAL, LISBON, 
&e. 98. 

ANDBOOK for NORTH ITALY and 
PLORENCE. 123, 


ANDBOOK for CENTRAL ITALY and 
the PAPAL STATES. 7s. 


ANDBOOK for ROME and its ENVIRONS. 
78. 


ANDBOOK for SOUTH ITALY 
NAPLES. 108, 


ANDBOOK for TURKEY and CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE. 10s. 


FLANDBOOK for GREECE and the IONIAN 
ISLANDS. 15s. 


ANDBOOK for EGYPT and the EAST. 


* 15a 


HANDBOOK for NORWAY, SWEDEN, &c. 
123, 


ANDBOOK for RUSSIA, the BALTIC, 
&e, 128. 


HANDBOOK for SOUTH GERMANY and 
the TYROL. 92, [Nearly ready. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


CHROMATIC MICROSCOPES. — 
The COUNCIL MEDAL of the GREAT EXHIBITION 
of 1851, and the 
FIRST-CLASS a of the FRENCH EXPOSITION 
of 1855, have been awarded to 
SMITH & BECK, 
“ For the excellence of their M jcroscopes.” 
An Illustrated Pamphlet fully describing 
their EDUCATIONAL MICROSCOPE, price 100. 
forwarded on receipt of six postage stamps. 
Also will shortly be published, Complete Descriptions of their 
Five other more expensive Microscopes 
A CATALOGUE for MARCH, 1856, fo be had on application. 
6, COLEMAN-STREET, Lonpon. 


and 








METEOROLOGY. 
NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S 


PATENT MAXIMUM and MERCURIAL 
MINIMUM THERMOMETERS, 
the onty Instruments of the kind adapted for transmission to 
India and the Colonies,—with reference to which the following 
TESTIMONIALS are ware 
COP 

“As regards your Patent siaiene Thermometer, it acts ad- 
mirably, and leaves scarcely anything to be desired. It has never 
been out of order during the four years I have had it in constant 
use at the Observatory, and it does not seem possible to put it out 
of weet —_ by the destruction of the instrument. 

‘igned) “ James GLAIsSHER, F.R.S. Secretary, R.M.S.” 
Sens from the Report of the KEW COMMITTEE of the 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION :— 

“The very ingenious Instrument of Messrs. Negretti & Zambra 
has one quality which, as regards durability, PLACES IT ABOVE 
EVERY OTHER FORM OF AXIMUM THERMOMETER, for when once 
well constructed it can NEVER GET OUT OF ORDER,”—the observer 
having first satisfied himself as to its correctness, may EVER AFTER- 
WARDS USE IT WITH CONFIDENCE, relying that his register will 
not be interrupted by any of those annoyances to which he may 
have been accustomed in other forms of this Instrument. 

“Gentlemen,—In my ag a your Maximum Thermometer, as 
it becomes more generally known, will supersede every other. 
The ag eg pred of the = — getting out of place, how much 
soever the instrument may be agitated, will always give it the 
preference over every other Maximum Thermometer ips a 
moveable Index. Joun Drew, Ph.D. F.R.A.8.” 
_N Beneett & ZAMBRA, Agents for DR, MOFFATT’S 0ZO- 


NO 

NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, Meteorological Instrument Makers 
to H.R.H. Prince Albert; the Royal Observatory, Greenwich ; 
the Meteorological Society ; ; the Admiralty ; the Hon. Board of 
Ordnance ; Board of Trade; the Observatories at Kew, Toronto, 
Washington, and Victoria, 

Messrs. N. & Z. received the onty Prize Mepat awarded for 
Meteorological Instruments, London, 1851 ; and an Honourable 
Mention at Paris, 1855. 

NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA,11, HATTON-GARDEN, LONDON. 


PHOTOGRAPHY, WHOLESALE, RETAIL, 
AND FOR EXPORTATION. 


TTEWILL & CO. 24, CHARLOTTE-TERRACE, 
IsLinaton. —OTTEWILL’S REGISTERED DOUBLE- 

BODY FOLDING CAMERA, with Rack-work Adjustment, is 
superior to every other form wh and is adapted for Land+ 
Fee s and Portraits.—May be had of A. Ross, Featherstone- 
dings,Holborn; and atthe Sahai Institution, Bond-st. 


*x* Catalogues may be had on application. 





Rss's PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT sad 
LANDSCAPE LENSES.—These Lenses give correct di 
nition at the centre and margin of the picture, snd" have attr 
visual and chemical acting foci coincident. 


Great Exhibition Jurors’ » p. 274. 

“Mr. Ross p neperee lenses for Portraiture having the greatest 
i yet produced, by procuring the coincidence of the chemi- 
,» actinic, and visual ra rays. The spherical aberration is also very 

carefull corrected, both in the central and oblique pencils.” 
oss has exhibited the best Camera in the Exhibition. It 
is Pentti with a double achromatic object-lens, about 3 inches 
in aperture. a is no stop, the field is flat, and the image very 

perfect up to the ed, 
a eiogues sent upon application. 
A. ROSS, 2, Featherstone-buildings, High Holborn. 


EAGLE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1807 ; Em oo penton by Act of Parliament, 53 Geo. ITT. 
and regulated by Deed enrolled in the High Court of Chancery. 

3, CRESCENT, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London. 
Directors. 
CHARLES THOS. HOLCOMBE, Esq. Chairman. 
RICHD. HARMAN LLOYD, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 


Charles Bischoff, Esq. Robert A. Gray, Esq. 
Thomas —?_ , Esq. Joshua Lockwood, Esq. 
Thomas Devas, rson Peacock, Esq. 











AtSUMES IZED PAPER, carefully prepared 
by_R. W. THOMAS, Chemist, &o., 10, Pall Mall. Five- 
Shilling Sample Quires of this aper. ‘put up in suitable cases for 
pasting, can be had on receipt of 68. 6d. —_— by stamps or post- 
office order, to RICHARD W. THO 


HOTOGRA PHY. — Gratis. — Mr. THomas’s 

larged Paper of Instructions for the Use of his prepara- 

tion of Collodion, * Xylo- Iodide of ll sent free on receipt of 

two stamps for postage ; or may be had bound on receipt of sixteen 
stamps.—Address R. W. Tnomas, Chemist, &c., 10, Pall Mall. 


E OCKIN’S OPERATOR'S NEGATIVE 
: COLLODION is unsurpassed in sensitiveness and density, 
price 12s. per 20 oz. exclusive of bottles. 

POSITIVE ata Re a sensitiveness and 
delicacy of detail, 6d. 83. 6d. 
ALBUMENIZED PAPER, 174 by n." 38. per aires _weaet 
do., 78.—Amber Varn 12s. per pound; Crystal do., both 
dry hard immediately ‘without artificial ‘heat.— Lenses oa Ap- 

paratus of their own Manufacture.—Pure Chemicals. 

HOCKIN’S ‘PRACTICAL HINTS on PHOTOGRAPHY.’ 
Third Edition, 1s. ; 7 post 1s. 1d. 

HOCKIN & CO. Operative Chemniets, 38, Duke-street, Manches- 
ter-square, London (late 289, Strand 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ee APPA- 
RATUS, AND LENSES. 


R W. THOMAS, Cuemist, &c.,10, PALL MALL, 
e Sole Maker of the XYLO- IODIDE of SILVER, and 
Manufacturer of Pure Photographic Chemicals and Apparatus. 


In the APPARATUS DEPARTMENT of this Establishment 
every kind of first-class Photographic Apes may be seen, in- 
cluding CAMERAS, FOI _DING, and RIGID, of superior con- 
struction— JOINTED and other STANDS of ‘the best make— 
PRESSURE- FRAMES— GLASS BATHS, arranged for carryin 
the Silv er Solutions, onus Te ing with the use of a Bottle an 
Funnel GUITA-E PE S—Ditto ditto, for Plates up 
12 inches JOINTED. LEVELLING STANDS and 
LEVELS—FRENCH and ENGLISH WEIGHTS in 
Sets—COLLODION PLATE-HOLDERS, for preparing large 
Plates — om EUMATIC Ditto—-PLATE CLEANERS 
—COLLODION GLASSES—PLATE GLASS, all cine, bevelled 
edges, a phe; .-™ Collection of PASSEPARTOUTS, 
made expressly for this house, from original patterns—ALBU- 
MENIZED and other PAPERS, FRENCH and ENGLISH—A 
SUPERIOR NEGATIVE PAPER—A great variety of uses 
PORCELAIN, and GUTTA-PERCHA naa POR AIN 
DISHES for ‘whole-sheet Canson—Also a large p Bran one of 
ROSS’S PORTRAIT and LANDSCAPE LENSES, and every 
requisite for the practice of Photography. Full Instructions for 
Use. ne with each Pint Bottle Me 7 OMASS XYLO- 
Ic )DIDE of SILVER; also Instructions, GRAT with the 
HYPO- COLOURING BATH. Maker of the CYANOGEN SOAP, 
CRYSTAL VARNISH, &e. &c. 














nde 
1 Gould, Bag. Ralph Chas. Price, Esa. 
os, G. Sambrooke, Esq. 


Auditors—THOMAS siege Faas WILLIAM H. SMITH, 
un. 


Motion ‘are 7 ARS SANER, Esq. , M.D., Tottenham Green; 
OOKE, Esq., M.D., 39, ‘Trinity-square, Tower-hill. 
yo and ‘Secretary—CHARLES JELLICOE, Esq. 


sat Assets of this Company exceed Three Quarters of a Million 
rling. 
en Income exceeds One Hundred and Fifty Thousand 
oun 
The Number of existing Policies is upwards of Five Thousand. 
The Total Amount Assured exceeds Three Million One Hun- 
dred and Thirty Thousand Pounds. 
The next Division of Surplus will take place in 1857. 


The Premiums required by this Company, although motesete, 
entitle the Assured to 80 per Cent. of the Quinquennial Surplus. 
The Lives assured are permitted, in time of peace, without extra 
ao, to reside in any country—(Australia and California ex- 
cepted)—north of 33 degrees north latitude ; or south of 33 degrees 
south latitude ; or to pass by sea (not being seafaring persons by 
profession), between any places lying in the same hemisphere— 
pon more than 33 degrees from the Equator, without extra 
c 
Deeds assigning Policies are registered at the Office, and assign- 
ments can be effected on forms supplied by the Company. 
The Annual Reports of the oy ge 's state and progress, Pro- 
tuses and Forms, may or will be sent, post free, on 
application at the Office, or e any of the Company’s Agents. 


AMILY ENDOWMENT, LIFE 
ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 
12, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, London. 
Established 1835, 
CAPITAL £500,000, 
Directors. 
William Butterworth Bayley, Esq. na 
John Fuller, Esq. ~% puty-Chairma 
Major Lewis Burroughs. 
Robert Bruce Chichester, Esq. e, Esq. 
D. M. Gordon, Esq Colonel J. W. J. Ouseley. 

i . B Henderson. Joshua Walker, Esq. 

‘An Annual Bonus is allowed to parties who have made Five 
Annual Payments on Policies taken out on the Profit Scale. That 
for the current ycaris 20 per cent.in reduction of the Premium. 

Endowments and Annuities granted as usual. 
INDIA BRANCH. 

THE EXTENSIVE ASSURANCE BUSINESS OF THE 
AGRA AND UNITED SERVICE BANK HAS BEEN TRANS- 
FERRED TO THIS OFFICE, AND THE SOCIETY IAS 
BRANCH ESTABLISHMENTS OR AGENCIES AT CAL- 
CUTTA, MADRAS, BOMBAY, AND AGRA. 

JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 





Cc. H. Latouche,B Esq. 
Edward Le 





Special Notice.—Third Division of Profits. 





TuE unusual success which has attended the cautious yet energetic 


operations of this Company, has enabled the Directors to add Reversionary Bonuses to Policies on the participating class, 
averaging nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the sum insured, or from 30 to 100 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 


Parties insuring with this Company do not incur the risk of Copartnership, as is the case in Mutual Offices. 


Established nearly a Quarter of a Century. 
Annual Income upwards of £125,000. 


The Funds or Property of the Company, as at 31st December, 1855, amounted to 566,124/. 2s. 6d., invested in Govern- 


ment and other approved Securities. 


UNITED KINCDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


8, WATERLOO-PLACE, Patt Matt, Lonpon. 


CHAS. DOWNES, Esq., Chairman. 
HON. FRANCIS ‘scoTT, M.P., Deputy-Chairman. 


By order, 


P. MACINTYRE, Secretary. 
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HE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 39, King-street, Cheapside, London. 
Established 1834, 


This is a purely Mutual Life Assurance Society, with a Capital 
of 250,0001., invested in Government and Real Securities, created 
accumulation of the Premiums, and all 
meneee to the Members. The Assurances in force are 1,250,0001., 
a noome 50,0001, per annum. 

Detailed Prospectuses and Forms of Proposals, together with the 
List of Bonuses paid on Claims in 1855, ve wr Office Accoun 
for the same year, will be siren, on a written Ringe appli- 
cation. HARLES INGA L, Actuary. 


EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and FURNI- 

TURE.— WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S Stock on show of Iron 

and Brass Bedsteads and Children’s Cots stands unrivalled either 

for extent, beauty of design, or moderateness of prices. He also 

supplics Be Bedding and Bed-hangings of guaranteed quality and 
Woe manship. 

Common Iron Bedsteads, from 168. ; Portable Folding Bedsteads, 
from 12s. 6d.; Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints 
and patent sacking, from 178. ; ; and Cots, from 208, each. Hand- 
ome ey a ron and Brass Bedsteads, in great variety, from 

. 78. 6 0 151 

ww Half-Tester Patent Iron Bedstead, 3 feet wide, with Bedding, 
&c, complete : 
Bedstead 








os Z £1 46 

Chintz furniture 017 0 

Palliasse, wool mattress, bolster,and pillow 113 0 
A pair of cotton sheets, three blankets, an 

a coloured counterpane 150 

£419 6 

A double bedstead, sam £615 9 

If without Halt-Tester and Furniture: al 
Single bed complete . i £313 9 
Double bed, complete. .. ee os 889 


ATHS AND TOILETTE WARE.—WIL- 
LIAM S. BURTON has ONE LARGE SHOW-ROOM 

devoted exclusively to the DISPLAY of BATHSand TOILETTE 
WARE. The Stock of each is at once the largest, newest, and 
most varied ever submitted to the public, and marked at prices 
proportionate with those that have tended to make his Establish- 
ment the most distinguished in this country. Portable Showers, 
7s. 6d.; Pillar Showers, 3/. to 5l.; Nursery, 15s. to 328. ; Sponging, 
148. to 328.; Hip, 148. to 31s, 6d. —A large assortment of Gas Fur- 
nace, Hot and Cold Plunge, Vapour,and Camp Shower Baths. 
oe Ware in great variety, from 158, 6d. to 458. the Set of 


The late additions to these extensive premises (already by far 
the largest in Europe), are of such a character _— the entire of 
Eight Houses is devoted to the display of the n 

ENERAL HOUSE 


O YOU BRUISE YOUR OATS YET ?— 

Great Saving—OAT BRUISERS, Chaff Cutters; Mangles, 

5038.; Flour Mills; ‘Farming Implements 20 per cent. lower. — 

pairs fon ne. on Feeding, 18,; ditto Cattle, at 3d. 

28. 6d,; ditto Bread Making, 1s. post free.—WEDLA 
18, Sai Sentene. 


” XCELLENTE BIJOUTERIE COUR- 
ANTE. be my we my ow SPECIALES.”—WATHERSTON 
& BROGDEN, havin n honoured with a a Medal at 
the Paris Universal bonita accompanied by = — flat- 
tering testimonial, mapocttall invite the public pec- 
tion of their GOLD CHAI nd extensive anventaneat of 
JEWELLERY, all made on the aH, 
WATHERSTON & BROGDEN, Goldsmiths. Manufactory, 
No. 16, Henrietta-street, Covent- garden. Established a.p. 1798. 


N.B. Assays made of Chains and Jewellery for 18. each. 


ab & oo: 





PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1855. 
ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO. 5 New Pat- 
rm and Penetrating Tooth Brushes, Penetrating un- 
bleached "Hair ~y Imp —— — and Cloth —=4 and 
— 8 Sponges ; ery descri ipa of Brush, 
omb, and Perfum or ‘the Teilee he Too search 
thoroughly homens @ e divisions of the Teeth x. clean Keene 
most effectually. the hairs never come loose. M., B. & Co. are 
sole makers of the Oatmeal and Camphor, and Orris Root Soaps, 
sold in tablets (bearing their names and address) at 6d. each ; 
Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth Powder, 28, per box ; and of 
the New Bouquets.—Sole Establishment, 130B, and 131, 0: ~ 
strectsand and 3rd doors West from Holles-street, London. 





QQOORER'S DISPENSING ESTABLISH- 


26, Oxford -street, London. — LAVEM ENT or 
z Xia AAPPALATUS 8 of every ‘description at wholesale prices. 











R. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 52, 

FLEET S8TRE BT, has introduced an ENTIRELY NEW 
DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, 
wires, or ligatures. They so natural teeth 
as not to be distinguished from the originals by the closest ob- 
server ; they will never change colour or decay, and will be found 
superior to any teeth ever before used, This method does not re- 
quire the extraction of roots, or any painful operation, and will 
support and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to 
restore articulation and mastication. Devaye d teeth rendered 
sound and useful in mastication.—At home from Ten till Five. 


R. ARNOTT’S SMOKE - CONSUMING 
GRATE, and SMOKE-CONSU MING COOKING APPA- 
RATUS, “ their Specimens of which - First-Class Medal was 
F. EDWARDS, SON & CO. at the Paris aaa ion. 
By means of this Grate smoky chimanies 2 *, avoided, and an eco- 
nomy of from 40 to 50 per cent. is obtained in the consumption of 
fuel. It ine to give. every satisfaction, and is now manu- 
d at pric at 50s. To be seen in daily operation 
at their Show- Rooms, 42, Poland- street, Oxford-street.—A Pro- 
spectus with testi ssenton 


DENT, 61, STRAND, and 34 and 35, 

e ROYAL EXCHANGE, Chronometer a. and Clock 
Maker, by appointment, :o to the Queen and Albert, sole 
Successor to the late E. J. Dent in all his patent rights and busi- 
ness at the above ‘Shop oh and at the Clock and Compass Factory, 
at Somerset Wha: aker of Chronometers, Watches, Astrono- 
mical, Turret, ma +. Le a pe eae. os and Patent Ships’ 
Compasses, w: on board Her Majesty’s Ladies’ Gold 
Watches, 8 guineas ; Gentlemen’ 's, 10 guineas. Strong eek Lever 
ee él. 68. ; Church Clocks, with © 




















stock of G IRON MONGERY (including 
Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated Goods, Baths, Brushes, Turnery, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bed- 
hanging), so arranged in Sixteen Large Show Rooms as to afford 
to parties furnishin nee in the selection of goods that 
cannot be hoped for elsewher: 

llustrated Catalogues sent (per post) free. 


39, OXFORD-STREET ; 1,14,2,and 3, NEWMAN-STREET, 
and 4, 5,and 6, PERRY’S-PLAGE, London. Established 1820. 


_—_ A-CROWN is now the price of good 
Congou TEA, in 61b. bags, at the Warehouses of the East 
Indi Tea Com mpany. Good Co! ee, in the berry, at 1s. per lb.— 
9, Great St. Helen’s, City. 


RESSING CASES.— At Mr. MECHI’S 
ES STABLISHMENTS, 1122, REGENT-STREET, 4, LEA- 
DENHALL-STREBT, and GRYSTAL PALACE, are exhibited 
the finest specimens of British Manufactures, in DRESSIN 
C . Work Boxes, Writing Cases, Dressing Bags, and ited 
articles of utility or luxury. separate de artunant for Papier- 
Miché Manufactures and Bagatelle hay o's Table Cutlery, 
zors, Scissors, Penknives, Strops, Shipping Orders 
executed. The same prices charged at iy the reatablishments. 


CHWEPPE’S MALVERN SELTZER 
WATER. ee boned = ow, Well Spring at Malvern, 
renowned for its purity, J. 8. connoes SELTZER 
WATER with al ‘the ‘GHEMICA LG ond MB ICINAL pro roperties 
which have rendered the Nassau Spring so celebrated. They con- 
tinue manufacturing Soda, Magnesia, and Potass Waters and 
Lemonade, at London, Liverpool, Bristol, and Derby. Every 
bottle is protected by a red label bearing their signature. 


GOOD FAMILY MEDICINE CHEST, 

ith a prudent use, has saved many a life; and yet we 

think = idea might be improved upon, and reduced to a more 

simple form. some good compound, such as COCKLE’S 

ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, and we find that the desired end may be 

obtained without scales and weights, or little mysterious com- 

partments and enchanted bottles, with crystal stoppers. Others 

might be used, but Cockle’s Pills, as tested by many thousands of 

persons, and found to answer their purposes so well, may set 
down as the best.— 


OR CLEARING the VOICE and RE- 
LIEVING the HEART and LUNGS no medicine is equal 


Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 

From Mr. N. W. Tuomas, Druggist, Powey, January 6.—“I do 
not approve of Patent Medicines generally, but in respect to Dr. 
Locock’s Pulmonic Wafers, I recommend them strongly, and from 
experience can vouch for their efficacy in clearing the voice and 
easing the action of the lungs. Their sedative qualities in diseases 
of the heart are also great, without irritation or the symptoms 
incident to the use of opium and other usual remedies.” 


THEY HAVE a MOST PLEASANT TASTE. Price 1s, 13d. 
28, 9d,, and lls. per box. Sold by all Druggists. 


URES (without physic) of CONSTIPATION, 
Indigestion (Dyspepsia), Flatulency, Phlegm, all Recon, 
Bilious, and Liver © ng laints, Dysentery, Diarrhea, Acidity, 
Palpitation, Heartburn, Headaches gp agen pr eps gel 
Despondency Cramps, Spasms, Nausea, and Sickness at t' 
Stomach, Sinking, F its, Cough, Asthma, Bronchitis, Consum tion, 
also Children’ s Complaints, by DU BARKY’S delicious REVA 
LENTA ARABICA FOOD, which restores health without ca 
ing, inconvenience, or expense, as it saves fifty times its cost in 
other remedies. To the most enfeebled itimparts a healthy relish 
for lunch and dinner, and restores the faculty of flevmen, and 
nervous and muscular energy. Recommended by Drs. Ure, 
Shorland, Harvey, Campbell, Gattiker, Wurzer, Ingram; Lord 
Stuart de Decies. the Dowager Countess of Castlestuart, Major- 
General Thomas King, and 50,000 other respectable persons, whose 
health has been per ectly restored by it after all other means of 
cure had failed.—In canisters,11b. 23. 9d.; 2b. 48. 6d. ; 51b. lle. ; 
12 Tb, 223s, ; ~ 12 ~ — free, on receipt of pain order.— 
Barry Du_ Barry hie i Strand London ; Fortnum, 
Mason & Co. Th Piecadil ly, 00 Abbis & Co. 60, Grace 
church-street, 63 and 150, Lied sieot 


























LASS and CHINA.—PELLATT & CO. have 
now on view at their large ee ROOMS, Nos. 58 and 59, 
BAKER-STREBT, RTMAN-SQUARE, the Largest ai and 
Cheioess Stock ~4 Glass = Py ee in England, — all momen in 
Bae. n figures, for cash.—. FACTORY and CHANDELIER 
HOW- ROOMS, HOLLAND-STREET. BLACKFRIARS. 


SLERS TABLE GLASS, CHANDELIERS, 
TRES, &c., 44, Oxford-street, London, conducted in con- 

nexion with their Manufactory, Broad-st = Birmingham. Esta- 
blished 1807. Richly cut and engraved D. ingress variety, 
Wine G 8, Water Jugs, Goblets, an 1 ‘all ands of Table Glass 
at exeoedings? moderate prices. Crystal glass Chandeliers, of new 
and elegant designs, for Gas or Candles. A large stock of Foreign 
Glass always on view. Furnishing orders executed 
with despatch. 


HUBB’S LOCKS, with all the RECENT 
IMPROVEMENTS; STRONG FIRE-PROOF SAFES, 
CASH and DEED BO. XES.—Complete Lists of Sizes and Prices 
may be had on application. 
CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London; 28, Lord- 
street, Liverpool; 16, Market-street, Manchester; and Horsley 
Fields, Wolverhampton. 


LEING GTON & Co. PATENTEES of the 
O-PLATE, MANUFACTURING SILVER- 

SMITHS. RON ZIBTR, &¢., beg to intimate that they have added 
to their extensive Stoc a large variety of New Designs in the 
highest Class of Art, tooth have recently obtained for them at the 
Paris Exhibition the decoration of the Cross of the Legion of 
Honour, as well as the “ Grande Médaille d’'Honneur” (the onl 
one awarded to the trade). The Council Medal was also awarde: 
to them at the Sennen in 1851. 

Each article r mark, E, & Co., under a Crown ; and 
articles sold as being plated by Elkington’s Patent Process affords 
no i of quality. 

22, REGENT-STREET, and “, 00Rs ATE ee, LON- 

ON; and a pee’ MANUFACTORY, NEWHALL-STREET, 

BIRMINGE —Estimates ro Drawings sent free by post. 
Re-plating a ‘Gilding as usual, 


RGET - ME- NOT.—BreImpENBACH’S EVER- 
Lastine Bouquet, FORGET-ME-NOT, presents a charm- 
combination of all the Spring Flowers known for their 

re ‘reshing as well as lasting odours. 


H. BREIDENBACH, 
PERFUMER TO THE QUEEN, 
1578, NEW BOND-STREET, 

Facing Redmayne’s. 


{LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
And pronounced by HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 


ATTRESSES.-TRELOAR’S COCOA-NUT 

FIBRE is the best substitute for Horse Mala, bel being clean, 

durable, elastic, and very moderate in price Is 

awarded at the London, | Paris, and New York ‘Exhibitions. Sizes 
and every particular oo t free—T. TRELOAR, COCOA-NU 

FIBRE MANUFACTURER, 42,  LUDGATE-HILL, LONDON, 


ARKING LINEN MADE EASY.—The 
Pen Supemntet fhe most easy, permanent, and best 

method of marking Linen, Silk, Cotton, Coarse Towels, Books, 
&c., so as to prevent the Ink biottin or the ossibility of i of its 
gy out, is with CULLE' N's °P ATEN 
SILVER PLATES. Any ay a aA. oy —Initial Piet, 
1e.; Name Plate, 28.; Set of Numbers, 28.; Crest, 5s. ; with direc: 
tions, sent post free'to any part of the Kingdom on noon A a 
stamps by the Inventor and Sole Patentee T. CuLLETON, 2, 
Acre, exactly one door from St. Martin’s- in's-lane.—N, B, To preven 
imposition, it is necessary to copy the address 





























3 in the Illustrated Catal i rti 

recommended, Pie ata to li, Bas Iway Station. Witiias 
, Chem 6, Ox ti —Lists 

Prices, with engravings, free b, ne oad 


RUPTORES | EFFECTUALLY | CURED 
REMEDY is/protecied by three patents, of England, France and 


Vienna ; and from i 
known as apublic duty through the medium of the press, = 
every case of single or double y meeees in either sex, of any 
owever bad or long standing, it is equally ~ 
cure in a few days, pee inconvenience, = will be bailed 
boon by all who have been tortured with trusses. Sent post free 
to any part of the world, Mwith ‘instructions ir? use, on retin of 
108. 6d. oY, post-office order, or stamps, by RLES BARKER, 
pe eg reraion gee peiborn. Hendon. Any. | of 
is triple patent_w roceede: nst,and restrained 
wd 4 of the Lord High Chancellor, 4 








RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 
allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most 
effective invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA, The 
use of a steel spring,so often — ae itseffects, is here avoided: a 
= bandage being worn round the bo Fails eg reaeiatte resist- 
ing power is de supplied -by by the MOG-MATN d PATENT 
uch ease and om i thet it cannot be 

. tected, and ma; bewern duringsleep. A descriptive a ma: 

be had, se the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, 
on the circumference of the bod , two inches below the ky being 

sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. ‘HITE, 228, Piccadilly, London, 


ILASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c. 
for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAKNESS and 
SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAI INS, &c. They are porous, light 
= a, and inexpensive, and are drawn on like an o ordinary 
king. Price, from 78. 6d. to 168. each; postage 6d. 
MANUFACTORY, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


CLEAR COMPLEXION !—GODFREY’S 
EXTRACT of ELDER FLOWER is strongly recommended 
for Softening, Improving, aE and Preserving the SKIN, 
ona iving it a blooming and agus . It will com- 
aero Tan, Sun-burn. Redness, c.,and by its Balsamic 
Piet ing qualities, render the skin soft, pliab! 
a = clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption, and 
by continuing its use only a short a, will become and 
continue soft and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear 
and beautiful. In the — of shaving it is invaluable, as it 
allays the irritation and smarting pain, annihilates poveny ry pimple 
and all roughness, and renders the skin smooth and firm.—' 
bottles, price 28. 9d., by all Medicine Venders and Perfumers. 


REY HAIR RESTORED to its ORIGINAL 
OLOUR with ease, safety, and certainty, by the PATENT 
GALVANIC COMBS and BRUSHES, wh: ich are also an unfail- 
remedy for pa headache and all neuralgic affections. 
‘iustrated pam lets,“ Why Hair becomes Grey, and its Remedy,’ 
an or b: st for four “oo All Rheussntio Affections are 
wees aad fon! icated by the Patent Galvanic Flesh Brushes, the 
safe, simple, and efficient pinante pies _. 
Patronized by th he Faculty. (Offices) E. M. HERKING, 32, Basing- 
hall-street ; and sold by Chemists and Perfumers Mt repute. 














IN. (AEPORD' 's PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 
as been for many yearssanctioned by the most eminent. 
of the Modivat Profession as an excellent remedy for Pettitios, 
Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. Asa Mild Aperient 
itis admirably adapted for delicate Females, particularly during 
Pregnancy ; and it preventsthe Food of Infants from turning sour 
du ng digestion. Combined with the ACIDULATED LEMON 
SYRUP, it forms an Effervescing Aperient hint ht, which is 
high! ble and efficacious.—Prepared by DINNEFORD & 
x pensing Chemists (and Genera. Agunie 9 the improved 
Horee-hair Gloves and Belts), 172, New vena eet. London; and 
sold by all the Empire. 











VALUABLE REMEDIES FOR THE AFFLICTED. 


R. ROBERTS'S CELEBRATED OINT- 
MENT, called the POOR MAN’S FRIEND, is confidently 
recommended to the Public as an caine ren eomed for —- of 
every description, a certain cure for Ulce ore L of 
twenty years’ standing ; Cuts, Burns, Sealda ® be Chi “Ag, 
Scorbutic Eruptions aud Pimples on the Face, Sore and Inflamed 
Eyes. iy. —~" reasts, Piles, Fistula — Cancerous 
umou: Sold ink mat at 18. ie won Also his 
PILUL ANTISCHOPHULE. by f 
years’ eemenes to be, Cwithoutex ext sotlense ao the best alterative 
d for pu fying the blood, and assisting 
nature in all her operations. ence they are used in Scrofulas, 
Scorbutic Complaints, ae Swellings, periioalariy maa vat 
the i &c. They form a mild and superior Family A 
that may be taken at ail | times without ne or change mie 
diet. ane in pegs. at 18. 14d., 28. 9d., 48. 6d., 118.,and 228, Sold 
ee aby the Proprietors, Beach and Barnicott, at their “tise 
dport; by the London houses. Retail Samer all re 
oe ive ald Venders ae the — Kingdom. a Ral 
cine sold under the above name can possi! , uD- 
less ** Beach and Barnicott, late Dr. Roberts, Dildport> ie eng raved 
on the Government Stamp affixed to each package. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS 
for BAD LEGS: no remedy is equal te them.—Mrs. 
irish. of the Deanery House, Penkridge, Staffordshire, suffered 
for a of five years with ith Bad Legs, and had the best medical 
edvies Prrithout obtaining any relief. At last she was induced 
to try Holloway’s Ointment and Pills, and after persevering with 
them for an inconsiderable time a pereess cure was effected ; and 
since that two years have elapsed wil 
aes, and Mrs. Wright is enjo 
Eee te 
ollowa: 8 men’ » 
Maiden-lane, New York Ki 4 A. Stampa, Constantinople ; 
dicy, Smyrna; and E. M 
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SELF and SELF-SACRIFICE; | The CANARY a CAGE, OPEN 


or, Nelly’sStory. By ANNA LISLE. 1 vol. small post AIR, and CHAMBER BIRD. By WILLIAM KIDD, 
8vo. (Nearly ready.) of Hammersmith. With 40 Illustrations. 6s. 


| 
The BOOK of the AQUARIUM; ELEMENTARY LATIN EXER- 


P : ; eee | CISES. Intended to illustrate, by easy and appro- 
or, Plain Instructions on the Formation, Stocking, and | priate Examples, the Accidence of the Eton Grammar, 


Management, in all Seasons, of Collections of Marine | ; sare 
and River Life. By SHIRLEY HIBBERD, Illustrated. | and wd oe ee wow of Syntax. By M. 
In 1 vol. feap.8vo. (Nearly ready.) THORNBORROW. 12mo. 1s. 6d. 


*,* This Work is also sold in Three separate Shilling | INTRODUCTORY LESSONS in 


Parts, viz.:— the FRENCH LANGUAGE; with a Series of Exer- 


cises. By C.J. DELILLE. 12mo. 1s. 6d. 
The FRESHWATER AQUA. |... GERMAN FIRST BOOK: 


| with Conversations and Dialogues, for the Use of 
The MARINE AQUARIUM Schools. By MORRIS MIEHNAUR. 12mo, Is. 6d. 
. 
Tlustrated. Price 1s. 


HINTS on ARITHMETIC, ad- 
The WATER CABINET, Lllus-|  {ii07t2,2 Yours Governess, By LADY VERNEY. 


trated. Price Is. 
GILBERT'S GEOGRAPHY, for 
LYDIA: a Woman’s Book. By | Families and Schools. With an Alphabetical Index of 


oat a r= : = the Latitudes and Longitudes of 2,100 Places. With 
Mrs. NEWTON CROSLAND. Fcap. 6s. | coloured Maps and other Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL GEOMETRY for CIVIL SERVICE MANUAL. A 


SCHOOLS and WORKMEN. By HORACE GRANT. | Manual of Educational Requirements for the Civil 
| 








: > Service. With a Preface on its value and importance. 
12mo. Illustrations, 1s 6d. 3y RICHARD DAWES, Dean of Hereford. 12mo. 8d. 


SPELLING, taught by TRANS- LIFE of the late ALDERMAN 


CRIBING and DICTATION. By RICHARD BITHELL, | KELLY, the eminent Publisher. By the Rev. R. C. 
18mo. 4d. | FELL. 12mo. 6s. 6d. / 


The BARDS of the BIBLE. By|The PHARMACEUTICAL 


GEORGE GILFILLAN. New and Cheaper Edition. | LATIN GRAMMAR. An easy Introduction to Medical 
Post 8vo. 5s. | Latin, the London Pharmacopeeia, and the Perusal of 


| Physicians’ Prescriptions. By ARNOLD JAMES 


ETHEL; or, the Double Error. | prciiynoeireenaas 
By MARIAN JAMES. Crown 8yo. 6s. 6d. | A CYCLOPZDIA of FEMALE 


BIOGRAPHY. Now in course of publication. By 
LESSONS on the PHENOMENA H. G. ADAMS. Price 6d. monthly. 
png 5 ~ sea egg Edited by RICHARD DAWES, | The BROKEN SWORD * or. a 
an oO ereford. 12mo. 2s, 
| a Honour, By ADELAIDE ’ O°7KEEFFE. 
OUTLINES of EUROPEAN HIS-; “” 
ZO "Gp bate! HastaAci* © ‘The BEE-KEEPER’S MANUAL. 


Practical Hints on the Management and complete Pre- 
LEAVES from a FAMILY 


servation of the Honey Bee. By HENRY TAYLOR. 
Feap. Illustrated, 4s. 
JOURNAL, By EMILE SOUVESTRE. Feap. 5s. 


‘TREATISE on SHEEP. The 
The TOWN GARDEN. A Manual { best Means for their Improvement, Management, and 


‘ Treatment of Diseases. By AMBROSE BLACKLOCK. 
for the Management of City and Suburban Gardens. lllustrated. 18mo. 3s. 
By SHIRLEY HIBBPRD. 18mo. 2s, | 


The TREATMENT and CURE of| 1B? POETBY of GEOGRAPHY. 


A Journey round the Globe, in which a comprehensive 
DISEASES incidental to SEDENTARY LIFE. By View of the Earth is taken, and Facts made familiar to 
WILLIAM PEARCE, M.R.C.S. Feap. 3s. 6d. a the Minds of all By PETER LIVINGSTON. 12mo. 


| 2s. 6d. 
BRITISH GAME BIRDS and F 
WILD FOWL. With Sixty coloured Plates. By | SEASIDE LEON 200K = 


EVE Yr ™ § . half- 21. 5s. | 
BEVERLEY MORRIS. 4to. half-morocco, 2/. 5s. | ADAMS. With Woodcuts. 1s. 6d. 


The STEAM-ENGINE: its Con- AIDS to ENGLISH HISTORY. 


struction, Action, and History. By HUGO REID. An Epitome, in Rhyme, extending to 1688, with Arti- 
Illustrated. Feap. 4s. 6d. ficial Dates. 12mo. 1s. 








DICTIONARY of BOTANICAL 


TERMS. By the Rev. J.S. HENSLOW, M.A. Illus- 
trated by 200 Cuts. Post Svo. 4s. 6d. 


GRACE AGUILAR’S WORKS. 


NEW EDITIONS, ILLUSTRATED. 
1. HOME INFLUENCE. Fcap. 6s. 6d. 
2. The MOTHERS RECOMPENSE. 


Feap. 7s. 


3. WOMAN’S FRIENDSHIP. Feap. 
6s. 6d. 


4. The VALE of CEDARS. Fceap. 6s. 
The DAYS of BRUCE. Fecap. 7s. 6d. 
HOME SCENES and HEART STU- 


DIES. Feap. 6s. 6d. 


The WOMEN of ISRAEL. 


Feap. 12s. 


RUSTIC ADORNMENTS for 


HOMES of TASTE. By SHIRLEY HIBBERD. Dlus- 
trated. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


HALF-YEARLY COURSE of 


READING LESSONS in ENGLISH HISTORY ; form- 
ing a concise History of England, for Elementary 
Schools of every grade. By RICHARD BITHELL. 
(Nearly ready.) 


FLORA of the COLOSSEUM of 


ROME. Illustrations and Descriptions of 420 Plants 
growing spontaneously upon the Ruins of the Colos- 
seum of Rome. By RICHARD DEAKIN, M.D. Feap. 
#vo. Illustrated, 7s. 6d. 


NIGHT and the SOUL. A Dra- 


matic Poem. By STANYAN BIGG. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SUGGESTIVE HINTS towards 
IMPROVED SECULAR INSTRUCTION, making it 
bear upon Practical Life. By RICHARD DAWES, 
Dean of Hereford. Sixth Edition. 12mo. 2s. 3d. 


HOW to EMIGRATE; or, the 


British Colonists. A Complete Manual for intending 
Colonists, and for those who may wish to assist them. 
By W. H. G. KINGSTON, Esq. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 


The EMIGRANT’S HOME; or, 


How to Settle. A Tale. By W. H.G. KINGSTON, 
Esq. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 


A HISTORY of BRITISH 


BIRDS, with coloured Illustrations. By the Rev. F.0. 
MORRIS. To be completed in 6 vols., 5 of which are 
ready, price each 17s. 


The NESTS and EGGS of BRI- 


TISH BIRDS, with coloured Illustrations. By the 
Rev. F. 0. MORRIS. Complete in 3 vols. royal 8yo. 
3s. 


DRAWING from OBJECTS. 
Lessons on Linear Drawing, given at the Home and 
ColonialSchools. By HANNAH BOLTON. With 240 
Illustrations. 8vo. 7s. 


A FIRST DRAWING BOOK. 


A Walk through a House shown by Scenes in the 
Journey. By HANNAH BOLTON. Imperial folio 
Plates, 7s. 6d. 


o> Sr 


at 


2 vols. 





Punted by erg Hess, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex, at his printing-office No. 4, Took’s-court. Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in said county; and published 
> ancis, of No. 14, Wellington-street North, in the said county, Publisher, at No. 14in Wellington-streetaforesaid; and sold by all Booksellers and Newsvenders.—Agents: for ScoTLanD, 


Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for Ineanp, Mr. John Robertson, Dublin—Saturday, August 30,1856. 
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